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Author's Note 


Since I came home to America I have not ceased to follow 
China’s changes and struggles with unending interest, sympathy, 
and implication, and from time to time this implication has ex- 
pressed itself in stories. This volume contains a group of such 
stories, written during the past several years, some of them dur- 
ing the past few months. 

The least extraordinary in incident are purely imaginative, if 
by tliat one means the absorption of facts until they are an atmos- 
phere of truth. The most extraordinary incidents, such as those 
in “Tiger! Tiger!” “Golden Flower,” and “The Face of 
Buddha,” are based upon true happenings, some of them told 
me by Chinese who have come to see me straight from the 
scenes of which I have written in this book. 

I hope that the reader will feel as I do the continuity in these 
stories. It begins with the older Chinese and traces their increas- 
ing contact with this terrifying new age, and it goes on to the 
immediate moment of Japan’s war upon China. If I have at all 
portrayed what I feel so deeply, the tough resistant indomitable 
quality of tiie Chinese people, then I have done what I wished 
to do. 

P. S. B. 




Acknowledgment is made to the editors of the fol- 
lowing magazines in which certain of the stories in 
this book originally appeared: Asia, Colliers Weekly, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
mew, Saturday Evening Post, This IVeeh., JVoman's 
Home Companion. 
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THE LESSON 


HATE to let Ru-lan go like this,” said little Mrs. Stanley 
I to her husband. “I don’t believe she knows anything at 
all — she’s not fit to be married.” 

She had just come in from the garden and her arms were full 
of roses, the swift-blooming, vivid roses of a Chinese May. Wyn 
Stanley looked at her, smiling, his heart caught in his throat at 
her loveliness. He and Mollie had been married five years but 
he never grew used to her. He saw her every day — ^liow lucky 
it was that his work at the mission was to run the schools and 
not to be an itinerant evangelist ! If he had had to go off on long 
preaching tours as Dr. Martin did, and be weeks away from 
Mollie, he could not have borne it. Sometimes in the night he 
woke to trouble and shivering, fearful lest God call him to such 
work, lest something happen that he and Mollie might have to 
be separated — suppose one of the children were to fall ill and 
have to be taken home across the sea to America like the Burgess 
child, and Mrs. Burgess away for nearly two years, or — ^lie would 
put out his hand to touch Mollie’s round little body lying deeply 
and healthfully asleep beside him. He would not wake her— but 
somehow she always woke and somehow he always told her his 
fears, and then waited to hear her laugh her sweet contented 
laughter. “Oh Wyn, as if— Anyway, God hasn’t called you to 
evangelistic work, has he? And if I had to go home you’d come 
too. We’d find another job. You suppose Fd let you stay here by 
yourself ?” He was asleep before he knew it then. 
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Now he looked up at her from his desk, adoring her. She 
dimpled and put her hand on his cheek and pretended to pout. 
“You haven’t heard a thing I’ve been saying. You never listen 
to me.” 

He caught her hand and held it to his lips, a little firm hand, 
scratched with rose thorns. “It’s because I can’t keep from look- 
ing at you. What’s going to happen to me if I keep loving you 
more all the time.?” He drew her to him and leaned his face 
against her breast. Under his cheek he could feel the steady 
pounding of her heart. “True heart— true heart — ” he mur- 
mured to the rhythm of her heart. She bent over his dark head, 
pressing it against her. They both forgot the girl Ru-lan. They 
were swept back into the summer morning five years ago in the 
little old churchyard behind the red brick church where her 
father had preached so many years, and where Wyn had come 
as substitute for a month of vacation. She and her mother had 
sent her father oif for the trip to Palestine he had planned for a 
lifetime. What destiny it had been, that on the summer when the 
family did not all go away together Wyn had been the supply — ■ 
just before he was to sail as a missionary to China! 

They had fallen in love at once. The first moment she saw his 
tall young figure mounting the steps of the pulpit she knew him 
and loved him. And he, when he looked over the congregation, 
saw her and thereafter her only. And then in just a few weeks, 
that July morning after church, when she was running home to 
the manse by the short cut through the churchyard, he came 
striding after her, still with his surplice on. Pie had, lie .said, 
meant only to ask her to— to walk with him, perhaps, in the 
evening. But when she turned and kxiked at him, under the 
deep shadows of the old elms and hidden by the lilacs along the 
path, he had taken her into .his arms and enfolded her. There 
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was no question asked and no answer given, simply meeting. 
Whenever they came together it was the same thing, the same 
deep union again — like this. 

There was a small sound, and they jumped apart. The older 
missionaries always said, “The Chinese are not used to demon- 
stration between the sexes.” Mrs. Burgess had taken her aside 
very soon and said, “Try not to take your — Mr. Stanley’s — ^hand 
in front of the Chinese, dear. It is — they would consider it in- 
delicate.” So she and Wyn had tried very hard to learn to wait 
until they were alone. But hand went so instinctively to hand, his 
arm was around her so naturally. Now they looked guiltily to- 
ward the door. 

There she stood, Ru-lan, the girl she had come in to see Wyn 
about, the poor stupid girl. She was standing there in the door- 
way, dressed in a clean blue cotton coat and trousers, with a blue 
and white print handkerchief tied full of the books she never 
could learn. Her father had come for her to take her home to be 
married, and she was ready to go. 

“Come in, Ru-lan,” Mollie said. She smiled, her heart full of 
compassion. The girl’s round placid face responded at once with 
a childlike pleasure. Above the large full cheeks her black eyes 
shone faintly. Mollie Stanley put down the roses and went over 
and took the girl’s plump hand. 

‘Tm sorry you must go,” she said in Chinese. “But your father 
will not consent to your staying longer. Sit down, child, and let 
me talk with you a little,” 

The girl sat down obediently, in silence. The smile had gone 
from her face now and she sat staring quietly at these two, ob- 
serving all they did. 

Mollie looked at her and was discouraged. She had so often 
in the school room faced that dense placidity. 
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“Wyn, what shall we do?” she asked, turning to him. “She’s 
seventeen and she’s been here ever since we came, and I don’t 
believe she will ever learn much. She’s been through all the 
classes — Bible and arithmetic and hygiene — she reads a few hun- 
dred characters and that’s all you can say. She just isn’t fit for 
marriage — such a good, faithful, kind, stupid girl! You know 
she came up for baptism twice, and she just can’t remember 
enough to answer Dr. Martin’s questions, however hard I coach 
her. I’m sometimes afraid she’s still heathen.” 

“No, I know,” answered Wyn. “It’s no good her staying here. 
If she had any promise at all I’d try to persuade her father to let 
her finish at least the grades. But I haven’t the heart to let him 
think she ever could finish- Maybe she’d better go on and be 
married.” 

“Wyn Stanley!” his wife cried out at him, “as if it weren’t 
serious that a girl like that is to be married and have a lot of 
children! Of course she wall have a lot of children!” 

They both looked, troubled, at Ru-lan, who, meeting their 
eyes instantly broke into her great beaming smile, not under- 
standing a word of their English. They w^ere baffled by her smile. 

“Do you know w'hom you are going to marry, Ru-lan?” 
asked Mollie gently in Chinese. The girl shook her head. “It is 
a landowner’s son,” she answered simply. “My father is a land- 
owner, too. The son of another village landlord, it is.” 

She seemed to put the matter aside and continued to w^atch 
them intently, Mollie Stanley sighed. She put down the roses on 
the desk and went over to the girl and sac downi on a chair next 
to her and took her hand again. “Try to remember,” she said, 
“some of the things you have been taught. Remember about 
keeping things clean and remember how^ dangerous the flies and 
mosquitoes are, especially to little children— <111(1 hgw little chil- 
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dren should not be given cucumbers and green melons to eat, 
and — remember about your prayers, and about the kind Christ, 
who came to save our souls — ^remember all the things we have 
tried to teach about being clean and good.” 

“Yes, teacher,” the girl replied. She was looking closely at 
Mollie Stanley’s wedding ring. Now she asked suddenly, “Did 
the other teacher give you the ring?” 

Mollie dropped the hand she was holding and turned to her 
husband, “Oh dear — ” she said. 

“Don’t worry, dear,” said Wyn instantly. “I can’t bear that look 
in your eyes. You mustn’t, mustn’t try to bear on your dear self 
all the troubles of everyone else. We’ve done the best we can for 
this child. Now she must go home. Come — ” he stood and took 
up the roses. “Here are your roses, darling. Run along now. I’ll 
see that Ru-lan gets away. Where is her father? In the school 
hall ? ni go, then.” 

“No, but, Wyn, I can’t go so lightly. Tell her — tell him we’ll 
come to see her sometime, anyway — ^Ru-lan” — she turned to the 
girl and changed her tongue quickly — ^“we shall come to see you 
some time — Fm coming to see if you remember everything — 
you must try — do not let yourself be like all the others who have 
never come to mission school.” 

“No, teacher,” the girl said. She was staring at Wyn’s hand 
resting unconsciously upon Mollie’s shoulder, and he took it 
abruptly away. 

Crossing the school lawn ahead of her, he thought to himself 
that Ru-ian was really a very tiresome girl. It was not only that 
she was so stupid, it was also that one could not be sure of what 
she was thinking. He would have said, for instance, that she was 
stolid and unfeeling; yet just now when she was about to follow 
him out of his study she had made one of her great broad smiles 
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that seemed to enwrap him and MoIHe, and she had taken Mol- 
lie’s hand and held it, and had said with simple utter gratitude, 
“You have both taught me. Together you have taught me.” 

He remembered now how often they would find her staring 
at them in her silent persevering way, that time at supper, for 
instance, when he had sat holding Mollies hand as he ate — they 
always sat side by side — and Ru-lan had come in with a note 
from one of the teachers. She always contrived, he did believe, 
now that he thought of it, to be the one to carry notes. He’d sup- 
posed it was because she was such a faithful sort of person that 
tliey had sent her. But perhaps it was because she wanted to 
come. There she had stood, staring at them with that silent beam- 
ing look — slightly feebleminded, undoubtedly. He sighed. Well, 
it was sad when years went into teaching someone like that, 
someone who could never learn, when there w^ere so many who 
could, and had no chance. But she had been there when he and 
Mollie came, and her father had come twice a year with her fees, 
and so she had stayed. There were not many fathers who paid 
full fees for a daughter. 

He entered the hall, and there the father was, a plain brown- 
faced countryman in a blue cotton gown cut a little too long and 
too broad for him, but of good stout homewoven stuff , He was 
not a poor man, it was evident, from his bearing. He rose politely 
as the white man entered. 

“Sit down, please, Mr. Yang. Do not be polite,” said Wyn, 
seating himself also. The girl stood .a little to one side, waiting. 

“This girl,” said the father nodding his head toward her, “I 
might have left her with you to become a teacher for you out of 
gratitude for all your efforts, but unfortunately she was early 
betrothed to the son of a friend whom I do not care to offend, 
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and now the family demand the marriage. Otherwise I would 
give her to you to help you in your school.” 

“I thank you certainly,” said Wyn. He wondered uncom- 
fortably if in honesty he should tell the father that they could 
never have used Ru-lan as a teacher because she was too stupid. 
He thrust an apologetic thought toward God — ^it was difficult to 
be honest if it hurt someone else. Mr. Yang was obviously so 
proud of his daughter. He turned toward Wyn now saying, “She 
has had, you will remember, sir, eight years of schooling. It is 
not every man’s son who has such a wife. But I have treated her 
as though she were to be my own daughter-in-law and to re- 
main in my family. I value my friend as myself.” 

: “It is very honorable of you,” murmured Wyn. At least he 
would not tell lies and say he was sorry that Ru-lan must go. 
He waited in courteous silence until the father rose, briskly dust- 
ing cake crumbs from his lap. “There — it is pleasant to sit drink- 
ing your tea and eating your cakes, but I have miles of country 
road to put beneath my beast’s feet before night comes. Say 
good-by and give your gratitude to your teacher, Ru-lan.” 

“I thank you, teacher,” murmured the girl. “I thank you for 
all I have learned,” 

They bowed to him together, father and daughter, and Wyn 
bowed, waiting at tlie door while they turned and bowed again. 

He watched them while they went out of the compound gate. 
“I suppose,” he thought a little sadly, “that measured by any 
standard it must be said that we have wasted the church’s sub- 
stance upon that girl. Mollie’s hours and mine, too! I wonder 
why they do not seem so important as dollars in the mission 
budget Anyway, all waste! She’s not even a church member.” 

He walked back, a little discouraged. It was so difficult to know 
what was werth while in the work. One was conscientious, did 
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each day what it seemed should be done, should be taught, and 
then realized suddenly, as he and Mollie had today, that no fruit 
was possible. He sighed a little grimly. Well, Ru-lan was gone. 

In the village of Long Peace the people were all very well con- 
tent. They had just finished three days of great feasting entirely 
at the elder Liu’s expense, since he was marrying his eldest son 
to Ru-lan, the daughter of his brother-friend Yang in the village 
of The Fighting Cocks. Everybody had eaten. First the tables 
were set for Mr. Liu’s friends among the gentry, and the com- 
mon people had waited their time, patiently and decently. Then 
the tables were set again and again, with pork and with fish, 
broiled with sugar and wine and vinegar, with beef and pork 
ground and stewed with cabbage and greens, with noodles and 
with sweet rice. In fact, nothing had been left undone, and 
everyone had drunk all the wine he could and had eaten far 
more than he could, and mothers had prudently tied into large 
blue and white handkerchiefs such tidbits as they could not eat 
or force their children to eat at table. Servants had been tipped, 
gifts had been given, and firecrackers exploded in immense vol- 
leys. The bride, moreover, had been exhibited and commented 
upon, and though after all she seemed to be nothing extraordi- 
nary, no one liked Elder Liu and Mr. Yang any the less for it. 

There had been a great deal of curiosity to see her, because 
everybody knew Mr. Yang had sent his eldest daughter to a 
foreign school for eight years, and anything might have hap- 
pened. She might even have changed the color of her eyes and 
hair, or the white women might have taught her how to bleacli 
her skin, since it is well known the white people have magic. 
But she was nothing at all out of the ordinary. She was, in fact, 
a little more common than otherwise, a large lumpish girl with 
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very plump round cheeks and small mild eyes. In addition her 
feet were large. Country wives nudged each other and whispered, 
“Look at her feet — big feet!” “Yes, but the foreigners do not ah 
low their pupils to bind their feet!” “Ah, indeed! How lucky 
that the Elder Yang betrothed her in babyhood and to his best 
friend’s son!” Young men glanced at the bride and made jokes 
concerning the width of her nose and the size of her mouth, and 
went home in high good humor because they need not be envi- 
ous of the Elder Liu’s son. Indeed, everybody was happy because 
for once the Elder Liu did not seem to be so very lucky, and one 
or two fathers whose daughters had been teasing to be allowed 
to go to a foreign school went home resolute for refusal. What — 
to waste eight years of fees and then have a daughter at the end 
who looked exactly as though she had never left the village! So 
everyone was happy. They went home by moonlight the night 
of the third day, full of cheerful vilifying talk. 

In the house of the Elder Liu, in the court belonging to his 
eldest son, Ru-lan sat upon the edge of the large nuptial bed, 
hung with pictures of babies and pomegranates and mandarin 
ducks and every lucky sign for marriage, and waited for her hus- 
band. She had enjoyed everything very much, so much that she 
often forgot to keep her eyes downcast as she should. But this did 
not greatly trouble her. She had remembered enough, she 
thought comfortably, and tonight they had given her a good 
dinner. The more tedious part of the wedding was over. She had 
now come to the part which was her own affair. 

This was the time, she knew, when maidens should feel shy 
and uncomfortable and even afraid. She knew because as a 
very small girl in the women’s courts of her father’s house she 
had squatted on her heels listening as all the little girls did to the 
women’s talk. They listened while the women whispered loudly 
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to each othetj “I tell you, he was like a tiger — his great eyes — ” 
“I tell you, nothing told is so terrible as — ” “I tell you, I was like 
a chicken before a wol£~” 

They all enjoyed telling each other of this hour when their 
unknown bridegrooms first appeared. She thought now, staring 
reflectively through the old-fashioned veil of beads that hung 
over her face, that it was natural they should be afraid of mar- 
riage. What they had seen of the thing between men and women 
was not comfortable. But she had been to school for eight years 
with the foreigners. There was the difierence. Not that the first 
years she had been there were of any use to her at all. She could 
not see much use, for instance, in reading books. In the first place 
books told nothing interesting. If they were about God, there was 
no understanding them — ^how could humans understand gods? 
She had listened politely to Mrs. Burgess and been glad when 
Mrs. Burgess had been compelled to go to America. For then 
the dear little Stanley teacher had come, that little pretty round- 
faced teacher, whose eyes were also brown so that one liked to 
look at her. The Stanley teacher had worked so hard to teach 
her that sometimes she almost felt she should try to learn some- 
thing, to listen perhaps to what the Stanley teacher was saying, 
but when she did it had seemed not valuable. 

No, she had learned nothing until that day when she had oN 
served the man Stanley place his arms about the woman Stanley. 
At first she thought with consternation that these were two 
wicked and unmannered people. But they were not punished if 
they were. In rapid succession they had two small sons, both 
healthy, both dark-eyed. Evidently their God was pleased with 
them. After that she had watched them many times. When they 
did not know it she had stolen in the night across the school 
campus, and had gazed steadily between the curtain%o£ the room 
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where they sat after the children were put to bed, and, watching 
them, had come to learn something from them. To this learning 
she applied her mind. So now she was not at all afraid. She 
waited peacefully for Yung-en, sitting at ease upon the bed, her 
hands folded in her red satin lap. 

Everywhere through the courts quiet was descending after the 
noisy days of feasting. Children who had eaten too well ceased 
their crying and fell asleep, and servants yawned and barred 
the doors of courtyards and w^ent to their own beds. Her own 
serving woman was only waiting until the master came in to 
spread her pallet down across the door to sleep. When everyone 
was still, when the young men had all gone home, wearied at 
last with their baiting and teasing of the bridegroom, then 
through the silent empty courts he would come. She had stolen 
her glances at him and she was pleased with his looks. He was 
an honest sturdy young man, with a square dark face, not too 
smiling. He was shy, she could see, not quick to speak. A woman 
could live with such a man. She was not afraid, having learned 
so much about a man and a woman. 

Then suddenly the door creaked upon its wooden hinges and 
there he was, still in his bright blue wedding robes. He did not 
speak, nor did he look at her at once. He came in and sat down 
beside the table and began to crack watermelon seeds. She rose 
and poured out a cup of tea for him and he nodded and she sat 
down again. She was not impatient. He could not go on crack- 
ing watermelon seeds ail night. Outside the door she heard a 
loud yawn and soon a muffled snore. Her serving woman was 
asleep. Now everyone slept except these two. 

She waited, smiling a little, watching him through the beads 
of her veil, but he did not look at her. She waited and at last 
she caught his eyes, stealing toward her. She answered instantly, 
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frankly, smiling her beam of a smile. He stared at her and 
coughed and after a second of surprise he grew very red and 
made haste to return to his watermelon seeds. She suddenly per- 
ceived that he was afraid of her. 

“And why are you afraid of me?” she asked, making her voice 
soft as she had heard the little Stanley teacher’s voice soft. 

He turned his head from her’s. “I am so ignorant,” he said at 
last in a low voice. “You have been away to a foreign school and 
I have always lived in this village. You will laugh at me.” 

She watched him. How now would the Stanley teacher speak 
if the man Stanley had spoken like this? Once the man Stanley 
had put his head down upon die woman’s shoulder and for some 
trouble had wept as a litde boy weeps, and the woman had not 
laughed. She had taken him into her arms and pressed his head 
down and murmured to him as a mother murmurs to a suffering 
child, and soon he was quieted. Ru-lan had not understood the 
woman Stanley’s words, but the sounds she understood, and the 
way she understood. It had made the man Stanley feel strong 
again and cease his weeping. 

She looked demurely down at her hands and spoke in a small 
|>laintive voice. “I have to confess to you,” she said, “although I 
was so long in that school I have remained ignorant. You can- 
not be as ignorant as I am. I do believe there are a thousand 
things you know I do not know. There I remained for eight 
years shut behind w^alls, but my brain is too stupid to learn from 
books. So I am very ignorant. I have everything to learn from 
you.” 

He gazed at her now, forgetting that she was his bride and 
that he was afraid of her. “Did you not learn to read?” he de- 
manded. 

“Only a very little,” she replied. 
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“Did you read to the end of the Four Books?” he asked again. 

“Alas, I never read any of the Four Books,” she answered. 

“Then what did you do in all that time?” he inquired, as- 
tonished. 

“I sat on benches in school rooms,” she replied humbly, “and 
there were those who talked to me, but I could not understand 
them, being stupid from birth. They told me of gods and of 
magic, and of small insects that cause disease if eaten, but then 
who eats insects ? At least we do not. So I learned nothing.” 

“Nothing at all?” he asked severely. 

“Nothing at all,” she answered sadly. 

He was silent, but now he looked at her quite easily and he 
had stopped cracking watermelon seeds. She could see the shy- 
ness leaving him as he thought over what she had told him. 

“I only learned one thing,” she said after a long time. Now she 
leaned forward and looked at him and he looked at her. 

“What is that one thing?” he asked. 

“There was a white woman who was my teacher,” she said, 
“and she was married to a white man, and they were very lucky, 
for one after the other they had two strong dark-eyed sons, and 
this when the other children of white people all have blue or 
green eyes. I learned from them something.” 

“What was the thing you learned?” he asked. “Certainly two 
dark-eyed sons are very lucky.” 

“I learned,” she said considering, choosing some one thing 
among all she had learned, “that it is lucky when a man and his 
wife speak together freely and always with kind voices, as though 
they were friends speaking easily together and not as they do in 
our houses, where it seems shameful so to speak.” 

“Do you mean speak together anywhere?” 

“Yes, I mean that.” 
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He gazed at her steadily. “What then?” 

“And then it is lucky if the husband helps the wife if there is 
a thing to be done, such as to carry a basket or a bundle, if there 
is not a servant near.” 

“What does the wife do?” he asked, astonished. 

“She also wishes to carry the things, and so they try mutually 
to help each other.” 

“And who wins?” he asked. 

“They share the thing,” she replied simply. 

She waited a little, thinking, remembering. . . . Once she had 
seen the man Stanley Hft his wife over a pool of mud in the road, 
and carry her through and set her down on the other side, one 
afternoon, when they thought none saw them. But before he 
set her down he had held her hard and placed his cheek against 
hers, and then they had gone on hand in hand until they saw her. 
But she had seen them long since. She had wanted to say, “Do 
not drop your hands apart. I know it is your pleasure to walk 
tlius.” But she had not spoken. . . . 

“What else have you learned?” he asked. 

“It is lucky,” she said slowly, “for a man and his wife to clasp 
their hands together sometimes — it is not shameful.” 

He coughed and looked away and she went on quickly. “There 
are many things not shameful that we have thought shameful-" 
they are lucky between man and wife. But I cannot .speak them 
—■they are things to he done rather than to be spoken.” 

He looked down and did not answer. He did not answer for 
quite a long time. Then he said a little gruffly, “Then do them— 
do what you have learned.” 

She rose slowly and went over to him. She knelt down on the 
floor before him as often she had seen the woman Stanley do. 
But she could not go on, although she knew quite well what 
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came next. Next was to put her head clown upon his knees and 
clasp her arms about his waist. But she could not do it. Now it 
was she who was shy. It had looked so easy when the woman 
Stanley did it. 

“I cannot do it all at once,” she faltered. “A little every day. 
But perhaps — at least take my hands,” 

He sat quite still and then he lifted her hands in his own. 
Something rushed between them through their hands, and sud- 
denly her heart began to pound. Did the woman Stanley’s heart 
pound like this also? What was the matter with her? 

“What next did you learn?” he asked. 

She could not answer. She drew their hands together and laid 
her head down upon their knotted hands. She should have asked 
the woman Stanley about this pounding heart. 

“Lift up your head,” he said. How gentle his voice was, as gen- 
tle as the man Stanley’s voice was! “Lift up your head and let 
me take away your veil that I may see you.” 

She lifted up her head, and he drew his hands away and took 
oflf the headdress and the veil and set them on the table and then 
he looked at her. And then he went on speaking in that same 
gentle voice, “And did you learn it was lucky for a man to like 
very well the woman chosen for him?” He had taken her hands 
again. He was gazing at her, smiling, happy, as the man Stanley 
gazed at that woman who knelt to him. The man Stanley had 
also asked something of the woman in that strange tongue of 
theirs and she had answered. Oh, what was the answer to the 
gende question? There must be an answer — she should have 
learned the answer— Then suddenly it came to her. It came to 
her, not out of her brain which was so slow and stupid and never 
quick to speak. It came from her pounding heart. “Yes, it is a 
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lucky thing, I know, and the luck is perfect if the woman likes 
also very well the man to w'hom she is given.” 

She felt his cheek against hers, even as she had learned. 

If Ru-lan had been able to write she would long ago have writ- 
ten to her teacher Stanley to ask her why, when she had said 
she would come to see her, she had not yet come, although it had 
been now nearly five years since Ru-lan had left the school. In 
the five years she had grown heavier, as what woman would not 
who had given birth to three large strong sons and now a small 
pretty daughter, so pretty that the child’s father went against all 
nature and loved her twice as w'ell, apparently, as even he loved 
his sons. 

But then diere was of course no man on the earth’s surface 
like Yung-en. The man Stanley was never better to his wife than 
Yung-en was to Ru-lan. Bit by bit, through the five years, she 
had told him what she had seen those two white ones do, how 
they looked at each other, how they spoke, and with the telling 
new comprehension had come to them of what those looks and 
words meant. She was now sure that when those two spoke to 
each other in that strong soft fashion they said in their own 
tongue what came welling up from her own heart and Yung-en ’s. 
It was wonderful to think how alike -were hearts. She knew this 
because it was so soon instinct to move freely with Yung-en, 
walking beside him freely, moving toward him freely and fully 
when they were alone. She knew that the women in the courts 
were often disapproving. She knew they said, “It is the boldness 
she learned in the foreign school — it is the freedom of the mod- 
ern ways.” She smiled, knowing there was a truth in what they 
said. 

She pondered a good deal on her own ease. It did not occur to 
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her, for instance, to share the anxiety of the other women lest 
their husbands take concubines. Did she not know Yung-en’s 
heart.? That was what she had learned, how to know his heart. 
They talked together sometimes about it, and how their life was 
different from those about them, and Yung-en said gratefully al- 
ways, “If the man and woman Stanley should ever come to see 
us, there would not be enough I could do for them to thank them 
for what you learned from them. If you had not seen and learned, 
my life would not have been above any other man’s. As it is, you 
have contented me so that all other women in the world might 
die and I should not know it.” She smiled, knowing she had 
never been beautiful and now was less so than ever, if one should 
measure her by a beautiful woman. But she feared none of them. 

So when suddenly one August morning a letter came from 
the school she could hardly wait for Yung-en to come home to 
read it. She had long given up any pretense at reading. The char- 
acters she had once known had quite slipped out of her memory. 
If some woman asked her in curiosity sometimes what a charac- 
ter was on a bit of paper found, she laughed comfortably and 
said, “If once I knew, that once is long gone. I have so little use 
for letters these days.” Or if her elder son, now beginning to 
learn, ran to ask her the meaning of a word she would say, al- 
ways laughing, “You must go ignorant if you ask learning of 
me, my son!” 

She put the letter by until she heard Yung-en come and then 
she went to him and waited while he opened it, her hand upon 
his arm. After these five years it was more than ever necessary 
to her to put her hand upon his arm, and he moved toward her 
when he felt her touch, understanding. 

“It is a letter from the man Stanley,” he said after murmur- 
ing the letters aloud awhile. “They wish to open a chapel here 
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in our village and preach tlieir religion, and there will be also a 
school, and he is coming and with him the woman Stanley.” 

“Of course they would not be separated,” she said gently. 

“No,” he said, folding the letter. He was planning rapidly. “We 
shall have them here in our own house. There is the south room 
upon the old peony terrace where I have my few books and 
where I never go. Prepare it with the best bed and with the 
blackwood furniture my father gave us from the south. And I 
shall invite guests — all my friends. I do not care to invite guests 
for the religion, but it is a way to repay these two if I show my- 
self a friend. Now I can thank them for all they taught you.” 

“Yes,” she said. “And we can show them our sons — ” 

“And we can send our daughter to their school,” he cried, 
smiling. They sat down together in simple pleasure, holding 
each other’s hands, laughing a iitde, “Everything is lucky in our 
life,” he said. 

“Everything,” she echoed fervently. 

So it was that on a certain morning in August, nearly at the 
end of summer, she welcomed those two. There they were at the 
door, standing together, a little thinner than she remembered 
them, a little gray in their hair. “You are tired,” she cried, her 
heart rushing out to them. “Come iii~rest and eat. Oh, how wel- 
come you arel” 

Yung-en gave up his work when they came and stayed at home, 
running hither and thither,: himself carrying trays of sweetmeats 
and keeping plates full and pouring tea and going to see what 
quilts w'ere rolled upon the bed and if the mosquito net was 
properly drawn. “I can never do enough for them,” he said to her 
in passing. 

Well, there it was. The two Stanleys stayed three days and 
into the days Yung-en and Ru-lan heaped all that' they had, all 
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the years of their happy life together, all their luck in the three 
sons and the little girl. Ru-lan had meant to dress the children 
in their best, but then it was so hot that she let it go. It was bet- 
ter that they be comfortable. Besides, they were so beautiful and 
so healthy it must be a pleasure for anyone to see their litde 
brown bodies bare tO' the waist. She had meant, too, to clean the 
house a little more, to wipe the dust from the table legs and from 
the gilt crevices of the family gods. But the summer days passed 
so quickly until the guests came, and once they were come there 
was no time for anything except urging them to eat, to talk, to 
rest diemselves, to enjoy the huge feast and the lanterns hung to 
welcome them, to see the fireworks Yung-en bought and bade 
the servants fire for their amusement. 

She had planned to try to tell the dear teachers Stanley a little 
about her own life and how much she owed them. She had 
planned to say at least that she had been very happy. But there 
was no time for anything. They were busy about the new school, 
planning, working hard as they always did. 

But they were still happy. She knew that. They still paused as 
they used to pause, to look at each other deeply. When they went 
away, so soon, so far too soon, she loved them more than ever. 
She stood beside Yung-en at the gate waving to them, crying to 
them to go slowly, to return quickly. And then when Yung-en 
shouted after them, “Our daughter shall be your first girl pupil 1” 
her heart overflowed toward them and she cried after them, “Yes 
—teach her, for you taught me so much!” That was all she had 
the time to say. But she did not worry — they would understand. 
She went back into her house with Yung-en. His hand sought 
hers comfortably, and they sauntered across their courtyard, well 
content. • 
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Rocking down the road in their rickety mission Ford, Mollie 
leaned back against Wyn, grateful to be alone again with him. 
Now, as always, when she sat beside Wyn she began to feel warm 
deep peace welling up in her. They were going home, they were 
together. They were going back to the children. She crept more 
closely to him, and he put his arm about her. He drove very ex- 
pertly one-armed. 

“Sweetheart!” he said gently. “It was wonderful of you to leave 
the children and make this trip with me. I shouldn’t have blamed 
you, you know, if you hadn’t.” 

“I can’t be away from you, Wyn.” 

“No, I know.” They fell into intimate, peaceful silence. 

Over the Chinese landscape twilight was beginning to fall, 
creeping up in small mists from the ponds and the canals, dark- 
ening over the hills from the sky. From the thatched roofs the 
blue lines of smoke of fires kindled for the evening meal rose 
straightly into the still air. How strange, how different the scene 
was from the rough hills of her own home country, from the 
sharp angular American towns! And yet how little strange, how 
little different! These were homes, too, and these were people, 
living together in their families. And here was her home. Wher- 
ever Wyn was, was her home. She was instantly deeply content, 
content with everything, with everybody. 

Then suddenly she thought of Ru-ian. 

“Wyn!” she said. 

“Yes.?” he answered. 

“What did you really think of Ru-lan.?” 

“Well?” asked Wyn, twinkling at her a little. “What did you 
really think?” 

“It was just exactly as I was afraid it would be,” she answered 
dolefully. “She’s lost even the little she had. Wyn, 'you wouldn’t 
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have known, now would you honesdy, that Ru-lan had ever 
been outside that village? Did you see the slightest difference be- 
tween her house and any other ignorant village woman’s house?” 

“No,” said Wyn thoughtfully. He guided the car skillfully be- 
tween two deep wheelbarrow ruts, 

Mollie stared mournfully over the landscape, the valleys tawny 
with ripening rice, the hills browning with ending summer, the 
willow-encircled villages. “No,” she continued, “the house was 
dusty and not very clean, and the children were eating just any- 
thing. I saw that little girl chewing on a cucumber, skin and all.” 

“So did I,” he said briefly. 

“And Ru-lan is just like an amiable cow. She just sits and 
smiles and smiles. She doesn’t read, she doesn’t seem to do any- 
thing in the village, she’s just an ordinary woman — after all those 
years away. I don’t believe she does one thing different in her 
home for all the hours I tried to teach her.” 

“Mollie, did you see those idols?” Wyn said gravely. 

“Yes,” said Mollie reluctantly. 

They rolled along in silence for a moment, remembering the 
row of gilt figures with the guttered candles before them. They 
had taught Ru-ian so patiently to say over and over again, “Thou 
shall have no other gods before Me. . . “Ru-lan, what are 
gods?” she used to ask, Ru-lan had smiled apologetically. 
“Teacher, tell me, for I do not know.” 

“They are idols, Ru-lan.” 

“Yes, Teacher, it is what I thought.” 

“You must not worship them, Ru-lan.” 

“No, Teacher.” 

And then when Dr. Martin had once asked her in the catechism 
class what Gtxi was, she had said, “Sir, God is an idol.” Poor 
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Stupid Rii-lanI There was no telling how she would learn a 
thing. . . . 

She thought over the two crowded days, days full of too much 
food and too much noise and many children and curious neigh- 
bors coming in and out to see the newcomers. But Ru-laii had 
not seemed to mind anything. She had sat tranquil in the midst 
of the confusion, smiling and smiling. And everybody had 
seemed fond of her — ^her children ran to her often, and die neigh- 
bors called to her cheerfully, and Yung-en . . . She. was struck 
now, remembering Yung-en. 

“Wyn!” she said suddenly, looking up at him. 

“Yes, darling?” 

He turned and smiled down at her. There she was snuggled 
down by him like a kitten, looking not a day older . . . 

“There was one thing about Ru-laii— her .husband really 
seemed to like her.” 

“I believe he does,” he said slowly. “Yes — I don’t know why ex- 
actly — she certainly doesn’t remember anything we ever taught 
her!” 
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T he old Chinese night watchman, standing at dawn by the 
gate of the mission compound in the midst of the crowd 
about him, said he had seen an angel in the starry night. 
He had not, he said gravely, been able to sleep for a long time 
afterwards. True, it was his business to stay awake all night and 
walk slowly about the brick walks of the school and about Miss 
Barry’s little house, clacking his bamboo sticks together to warn 
away thieves who might be loitering there. This he had done 
very faithfully when he was young, but as he grew old he slept 
once or twice in the night, waking to clack the more assiduously, 
and then more and more often he slept. Now since last summer 
he frequently curled in a dark corner of Miss Barry’s garden in 
her fern bed, and slept very hard, only waking at dawn to clack 
tremendously and dutifully. 

As for Miss Barry, she had wondered often what dog lay in 
her ferns and was regularly irritated that her ferns were being 
spoiled, so often irritated, in fact, that the old man, fearing her 
discovery of him, slept sometimes under a tree or elsewhere. But 
always he liked the soft ferns best, and he could not forbear 
creeping back there sometimes in the night when his bones ached, 
although always the next morning, when he heard Miss Barry’s 
clear quick voice cry, once more discouraged, “Oh, who has let 
that dog in again?” he shook his head, smitten with secret guilt, 
but pretended ignorance lest he be discharged. 
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For Miss Barry was not to be counted upon. She might be end- 
lessly patient, as she was, for instance, when cholera got into the 
compound and sixteen girls died in tiie school, and he nearly died 
as well and would have except that she came herself and injected 
the foreign medicine into his blood and saved him. Then as sud- 
denly, quite without reason, she would lose all her patience over 
some small thing, a flower dried up for want of water, or dust 
upon her veranda steps. At these times he had even seen her lips 
tremble and tears come into her eyes, to his astonishment, and it 
seemed as though she suffered somehow a loss to herself. 

Now on this day, he was wakened out of the fern bed by the 
cry everywhere that Miss Barry had suddenly disappeared; and, 
rising dazedly, his spiky hair full of fern leaves, he was ques- 
tioned as to whether or not he had seen her. But he had not, he 
said earnestly. He had only seen an angel. He had, he repeated 
over and over, seen it just before dawn on this moonless night 
just passed. But, as he told them all as they stood about him in the 
early sunlight, the men and women teachers of the school and 
the girl students, and even the two foreigners, Mr. and Mrs, 
Jones, the stars had been very bright, since it -was autumn and 
beyond the time of the rains. Therefore he had been able to .see 
the angel clearly. It had approached him noiselessly over the 
grass, its long hair floating and white, and it W(}m long loose 
robes and on its shoulders were misty tips of wings, almost hid- 
den by the hair-fluffy tips like the woolly white shawl Miss 
Barry sometimes wore. ... 

How did he know it was an angel? When Mr. Jones, the mis- 
sionary, asked this, the old night watchman stared at liiiii indig- 
nantly. Had he not been an immersed Baptist for many years? 
He had gone dear under the water in the pool beneath the pul- 
pit in the compound church on a very cold day fifteen years ago, 
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when the water was supposed to be warmed and was not because 
the pastor preached too long a sermon and let the water get cold, 
and afterwards two out of the three of them who were immersed 
had caught cold and Miss Barry had said “they couldn’t even 
baptize right.” Naturally, the night watchman now said, “I know 
an angel when I see one, being so good a Christian as I am.” 
Besides, he added in argument to Mr. Jones, had he not seen 
photographs of angels on the cards the Americans sent when they 
did not want them any more, and was there not an image of an 
angel set on top of the school Christmas tree every year? Of 
course he knew an angel when he saw it. 

“And then,” Mr. Jones asked abruptly, “what became of the 
angel?” 

The old watchman rubbed his rough head thoughtfully and 
tried to remember. He had been waked out of a sound sleep, he 
remembered, by a cry. 

“The angel screamed,” he said. 

“What did it scream?” asked Mr. Jones. 

The old watchman tried to remember again. He was somewhat 
nervous under this direct questioning and afraid of making a 
mistake, which might be very disastrous, since Mr. Jones paid 
him his monthly salary of six dollars. He considered awhile and 
then decided that an angel would not only scream. It would 
scream something — some words. He decided to guess, piecing to- 
gether his memories of mission Christmases. 

“The angel said, ‘Hallelujah, peace on earth,’ ” he replied 
bravely, his brown and wrinkled face apprehensive. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones looked at each other. 

“How strangel” breathed Mrs. Jones. It was early in the morn- 
ing and she had not combed her hair, and now in the sunshine 
she felt uneasy and touseled, the more because she was a large 
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always a trial to her, and because 
and was critical of her about it. No\’( 
him as though she were not conscioi 
present exigency. She had come as 
had been given to Mrs. Jones first when Miss 
to her room with early tea according to her name, ana rouna 
Miss Barry gone and the bed tossed in utter confusion. This in 
itself was strange, because Miss Barry was by nature the neatest 
of creatures; she rose every morning and laid her covers so ex- 
actly back that the bed looked scarcely slept in at all and was 
never any trouble to make, although even so the amah had to be 
careful, since Miss Barry was very particular. But this morning 
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says, and I will just tidy myself a bit.” Ihese last words she added 
since she caught Mr. Jones’s eye even now fixed in distaste upon 
her hair and tliere was no use in pretending. 
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distrusting, indeed, all this tale of an angel. After all, one be- 
lieved in them, of course, as an orthodox Christian, but still . . , 

The old man’s face now cleared in relief. He knew quite well 
what had become of the angel. He had sat up in his ferny bed 
and stared after the white figure which had moved with great 
swiftness over the lawn to the gate. He considered an instant. He 
would like, for the sake of his dramatic soul, to have said it spread 
white wings and flew over the gate into the eastern sky above. 
But he regarded with terror Mr. Jones’s eyes, impenetrably disbe- 
lieving and gray as a fish’s eyes. He decided hastily upon the 
truth. 

“The angel went across the grass as though without walking, 
and then opened the gate, but without noise, and then went 
away,” he said. And, suddenly realizing he was hungry and that 
the sun was high, he added firmly, “That is all I saw and all I 
know of the affair.” 

Mr. Jones, seeing this was true, was ready now to take his 
wife’s suggestion. Together they went out of Miss Barry’s ex- 
quisite little garden, blooming in this early autuinii with chrys- 
anthemums and late roses, into the bare schoolyard and then 
into their own rather barren court. Mrs. Jones found flowers a 
trial to care for, what with the long drought and equally long 
rains of the China climate, and Mr. Jones did not think of flowers 
or notice them. Occasionally Miss Barry had brought over a hand- 
ful of tea roses or a stalk of lilies. Especially when she was in- 
vited to supper, she came bringing flowers in her hand, and 
watched a little anxiously while Mrs, Jones arranged them tightly 
in a glass. 

“Oh, let me,” she often cried out, and under Mrs. Jones’s sur- 
prised eyes she pulled and loosened and arranged the flowers. 
“There!” she. would say at last. “They hate being crowded.” 
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I never,” Mrs. Jones had said helplessly the other day. 
“Really, Miss Barry, one would think they were creatures!” 

“So they are,” Miss Barry had replied sharply— her temper 
grew on her, poor thing, as she got older. Then she added fear- 
lessly in her somewhat downright way, “Besides, I like seeing a 
thing done right.” 

Mrs. Jones now thought of this remark as in a large, vague 
melancholy she followed her little husband up their steps. It was 
what Miss Barry said more and more often as she grew older — 
she was always wanting things done right. She would tidy a 
school girl’s black hair, loosing the braid to plait it again swiftly 
and strongly and tie it firmly at the end with a bit of cord. 

“Learn to do your hair right,” she admonished. Or she would 
summon a servant sharply and point out dust in a corner. “If you 
sweep the room at all, do it tight” she said sternly. 

Scarcely a day passed, Mrs. Jones reflected, when she had not 
heard the phrase upon Miss Barry’s lips. It had come to be al- 
most an unconscious diing with her, a constant hovering upon 
the lips of her inner determined spirit. And last summer, when 
she was having the masons and carpenters repair the school, the 
phrase became really a mania with her. Mrs. Jones remembered 
meeting her one hot August morning, very damp heat it was, 
so that one felt quite dead and inert with it, and yet Miss Barry 
had looked as carefully dressed as ever in her white llneiij and 
although her thin oval face was flushed a dark red, her ivhite 
heavy hair was smooth and coiled neatly on top of her head. She 
was hurrying down the brick path from the school and talking 
to herself strangely and loudly when she met Mrs. Jones. Indeed 
she had not seemed to see Mrs. Jones at all, looking full at her 
but with completely blank eyes, while she cried out passionately, 
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“I simply will not have it slipshod — it’s got to be done right — 
done right — done right — ” 

Then suddenly perceiving Mrs. Jones she controlled herself, 
forcing a smile to her rather thin, delicate lips, “Oh, it’s you, Mrs. 
Jones. I — I — do forgive me! I am afraid I have lost patience. 
These Chinese workmen — still, I try not to be unjust — Mrs. 
Jones, will you be so kind as to come and see what they have done 
even in the litde while I was eating my brealcfast ? I can’t leave 
them an instant without something going wrong.” 

And although Mrs. Jones had not wanted to go at all, she was 
unable to refuse the passionate demand of Miss Barry’s dark and 
tragic eyes, and so she had lumbered after Miss Barry’s thin 
quick figure, sighing a little because what she had to see was on 
the third floor of the school dormitory. They had picked their 
way among die bits of fallen plaster, and the gaping masons had 
stopped to stare and comment upon the white women and guffaw 
after diey had passed. Miss Barry, hearing the coarse laughter, 
held her white head higher, and pressed her lips together more 
firmly, ignoring them. But her eyes glittered. 

“Look at that, if you please,” she said at last, pointing at a wall. 
She had a delicate hand, fleshless, and always trembling a little 
now, but with beautiful shapely bones. Mrs. Jones followed its 
direction. At first she could perceive nothing but a lathed, plas- 
terless wall. 

“Look at these laths, Mrs. Jones,” said Miss Barry. Why, actu- 
ally there were tears in the woman’s eyes! “Year after year the 
plaster falls from these laths because they are so closely and care- 
lessly placed that the plaster can’t get between. Have I not begged 
and besought and showed these masons what to do, and offered 
to pay double — anything, anything, to get it done right? This 
year I paid a garpenter to tear it ail down. Look at them— he has 
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torn the laths off and nailed them back just as diey were! It’s 
impossible for anybody in this whole race to do anything right 
—Until they learn, all the Christianity in the world won’t save 
them!” 

Mrs. Jones had been genuinely shocked at this. She suggested 
gently, “My dear Miss Barry! Really, such talk is very near to 
blasphemy.” 

“It is true,” replied Miss Barry, her spare face setting into its 
habitual lines of tragic, repressed impatience. 

That day, Mrs. Jones now remembered, Miss Barry had first 
mentioned the dog in the fern bed, although afterwards she 
spoke of it often, always with increasing agitation. They had 
walked back to Miss Barry’s home together, and on the way Miss 
Barry’s darting glance had sprung about her garden. She spied a 
faded rose or two on the bushes and twisted them off swiftly 
and dexterously and tucked them into the loose earth underneath. 

Then irritation had lit her face again. She was looking at the 
fern bed, and quickly she 'walked to it. “I declare, that dog has 
been in here again,” she said. “Look at these little new fronds 
all broken!” The irritation was gone. A tender sorrow had its 
place. Kneeling on the grass, she slipped her daintily pointed old 
fingers under the silvery curls of the broken fronds. “Tlie poor 
little struggling things,” she whispered, under her breath, forget- 
ting Mrs. Jones. “As soon as they have courage and come up 
again, so lovely and so fragile, that beast gets in—” She roa: to 
her feet energetically. “I must get hold of that watchman,” she 
said. “He sleeps at night and doesn’t remember to look for the 
dog— I know he sleeps— he’s like them all— lazy and careless. 
You have to be after every' one of them to get anything done 
right. ...” 

This morning in her own - somewhat untidy sitting room Mrs. 
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Jones sank into an old wicker chair and breathed awhile and 
remembered these things about Miss Barry. She must go upstairs 
and do her hair, but just a minute’s rest. . . . Well, o£ course 
Miss Barry had never known that it was the old watchman him- 
self who slept in her ferns. Poor soul, it would probably have fin- 
ished her if she had known thatl 

Later, at breakfast, seeing her slipshod Chinese manservant as 
he shuffled about the table, his bare feet thrust into the toes of 
his shoes, she was reminded again of Miss Barry. Only three 
nights ago she and Mr. Jones had been over there to supper. 
Miss Barry always had everything so nice. There were lace mats 
on the dark shining table and a bowl of pink roses in the middle 
of it. The servant was neat and white-robed and well trained. 
Miss Barry had expended endless effort on him. And now, al- 
though he knew perfectly what he was to do, her glance followed 
him as he served the cream soup, the chicken jelly, the lettuce, 
the smooth cylinder of vanilla ice cream. 

“She always wanted things too perfect,” Mrs. Jones said sud- 
denly, aware comfortably of the value of her own carelessness. 

“Who?” said Mr. Jones. 

“Miss Barry,” replied Mrs. Jones. 

“I wish I knew what to do next,” said Mr. Jones, perturbed. 
He had been eating rapidly and in silence, thinking hard. “It’s 
perfectly evident she got up out of her bed and wandered about 
in the garden and out of the gate. But she was such a rational 
creature — and had she anything to disturb her recently that you 
know about, Nellie?” 

“No, nothing especially,” said Mrs. Jones, reflecting. “You saw 
her at supper the other day — I haven’t seen her since.” 

“I’ve sent runners out on the streets to inquire if anybody saw 
a foreign ladyj” said Mr. Jones. “And I’ve sent word to the mag- 
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istxate’s office. It’s very embarrassing, Fm sure. I’ve never heard 
of such a thing happening before in the mission. If you are fin- 
ished, let’s go to her room. We may find a family letter or some- 
thing which will explain. You are sure she has confided nothing 
of a personal nature to you recently or at any time?” 

Mrs. Jones looked surprisedly at her husband. ‘'Why, no, 
Elmer,” she answered mildly. “You know she was the sort who 
never tells anybody anything. We’ve lived here next to her all 
these years and still I don’t even know what family she has. I 
didn’t talk with her easily. If we did talk, she was always full of 
something she was trying to do. She never rested. I think there 
is an older sister somewhere in Vermont, but I don’t know. You 
know how she was — ^just putting her life into the school, and her 
garden the only pleasure she took. Why, she hasn’t been away 
even in the summers for years. Last time I asked her if she didn’t 
think she ought to go, she answered that if she did, .she knew 
her garden would be ruined while she was away because the 
Chinese were so slack they’d never do a thing all summer, and 
she wasn’t going to have ail the time and energy she had put 
into her flowers thrown away as it was that one summer she 
wasn’t here seven years ago. She’s never been away from the mis- 
sion since. She always acted about the flowers as though they 
were real creatures.” 

Mr. Jones said no more. He waited with obvious impatience 
while Mrs. Jones placidly finished her last slice of toa.st, her large 
face trant)uiliy mournful. Then he rose briskly. “Now,” he said, 
“let’s go to work. If we can’t find her, FIl have to notify the 
American Consul at the port.” 

But when they had arrived in Miss Barry’s .sparstfly furnished, 
neat room, they found nothing. There was the tossed bed, the 
linen sheets strangely crumpled. “She always had* to have linen 
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sheets,” said Mrs. Jones sadly. “And such a time as she had get- 
ting them washed right! She used to talk about it.” 

Mr. Jones opened the closet gingerly. It seemed improper to 
do so, for Miss Barry’s garments, hung up neatly and straightly 
within, were startlingly like herself, and she was the last person 
into whose room one could consider a man’s venturing. . . . Yet, 
Mr. Jones had thought sometimes, once she must have been beau- 
tiful. The shape of her face, the very slightly arched, delicate 
nose, the fine lines of the head, the dark, keen eyes, the white 
fine skin, and the masses of straight, smooth hair, white as long 
as he could remember — surely once she had been beautiful But 
no one really knew her. She had lived alone here so long in the 
square mission house, vigilant, unsparing of them all, but most 
of herself, somehow always an exquisite New England spinster 
even in the midst of this sprawling, dirty, slipshod city, sum- 
moning all the dauntlessness of her forefathers to maintain her- 
self against its overwhelming amorphous, careless life. Yes, staring 
at these garments, Mr. Jones saw her, always shiningly neat and 
clean, always embattled. 

Then suddenly they found out everything about her. While 
Mr. Jones was staring at the gauntly hanging dresses, silver gray 
poplin, white linen, a lavender silk for best, all with the neatest 
little collars and cuffs, his wife cried out, “Elmer, I believe there’s 
a letter to her sister here — I found it under the blotting pad on 
the desk — ” 

She held four carefully written sheets toward her husband. He 
took them and glanced at them, and then looked at his wife. “I 
suppose,” he said nervously, “that under the circumstances we 
would be justified in reading it?” He could not somehow imag- 
ine reading casually Miss Barry’s private letters. 
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“Well, how else are we going to know anything?” said Mrs. 
Jones, wondering at him. 

So they sat down on the gray wicker couch and silently began 
to read the letter, Mr. Jones holding the pages, Mrs. Jones looking 
over his shoulder. 

“Dear Sister Elizabeth,” it began, “I hope you are fully recov- 
ered from your rheumatism. The climate in Vermont is condu- 
cive to this trouble. I trust you are taking every care of yourself. 
I sent you the usual amount by the last mail. Do not worry that 
I cannot spare diis. I need very little for myself, and you are now 
all that is left me of my dear ones. I regularly give a little in 
charity, but find much given or given openly only works harm, 
as these people are naturally lazy and ready to receive indefi- 
nitely and so be spared effort, although I truly wish to be helpful 
to them.” 

Here the fine handwriting changed. It was as though MissS 
Barry had paused awhile and then taken up her pen again in 
agitation. “My dear sister Elizabeth, pray for me that 1 may 
have love in my heart toward these people for whom I have 
spent my life. For I am distressed to find, as I grow older, that 
I like them less and less. Indeed, I fear they are incorrigibly set 
in their idle ways. It may be, as my neighbor Mrs. Jones says, 
that their souls can be saved even though their bodies are un- 
washed and their minds and their hands idle. But to me God 
must be served aright, and He is better served, surely, in clean- 
liness and order—” 

Here again there was a break, and the hue of the ink wa.s fresh. 
The date was changed also. 

“She wrote this last night,” murmured Mrs. Jone.s. . , . 

“I have not been able yet to finish this letter, my dear sister. 
The repairs on the school have been interminaWy slow^' due to 
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slipshod careless work. I have not been able to endure it with 
patience, I fear. I have exhausted myself in repeated demands 
that paint be repainted because dirty fingermarks were left on 
it, bricks reset that were carelessly placed, and a thousand like 
things, which, seeming small, yet render life intolerable to a 
cultivated and sensitive person. I think tonight with an agony of 
loneliness of our dear childhood home in New England. I think 
there never was paint so white as on our house and fence. How 
did it keep so white? I remember the garden. Here in my tiny 
poor garden my life is a struggle against weeds, against dirty 
footsteps, even against incessant spittle upon my walks, for this 
is the distressing habit of casual persons here. Indeed, my life, 
which once I planned so nobly, has, now that I look back upon 
it, resolved itself into nothing but a battle against filth and lazi- 
ness — and I have lost. I might as well have tried to stop the dirty 
muddy Yangtze River as it flows past this heathen city. Yet I 
have only a few more years left me and am too old at the batde 
now to give up. I shall go on trying — ^trying to get even a few 
small things done right,” 

Here there was the last break, here were the last few lines: “I 
must pause now, while it occurs to me, although I am undressed 
and ready for bed, to go and see if a stray dog is sleeping in my 
ferns. It has done so spasmodically all summer, to my great 
annoyance, each time crushing a dozen or more of the delicate 
fronds- — oh, Elizabeth, I think I am not well! Something is 
wrong with me. I feel so often as though I would scream aloud 
like a child if I have once again to make one of these Chinese 
do a thing over right. I suppose I have begged tlie watchman 
hundreds of times to keep this dog out of my garden, I have 
struggled so long and he will not learn. Elizabeth, I wiU confess 
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to you that secretly I have come to hate this people. May God 
forgive me — I cannot help it. They have killed me.” 

Here Mr. and A4rs. Jones were interrupted by the old night 
watchman. His face was quite distorted with weeping and he 
cried out, beside himself, “O sir, O mistress, Miss Barry is found! 
The men you sent out have returned — they say a few night 
vendors saw a white woman with long streaming white hair run- 
ning down the street to the river, crying out as she went some 
foreign words. And we all went down to the river then, where 
the bank rises to a cliff, and we were afraid to look down except 
that a servant at the gate of the temple told us that near dawn 
he had seen a spirit pass, screaming as it went, and it ran 
straightway and leaped over the cliff, and he turned his face 
away and dared not follow. So we went. Sir, she essayed to leap 
into the river, but she failed. She only fell upon the rocks. There 
she lies, all white! Oh, she was good — wc all knew she was 
good, though she had a temper not to be loved. It was she I saw, 
sir — ^she appeared before me as an angel — I said I saw an angel 
—now I have seen an angel — ” He turned and ran from the 
room, babbling and weeping. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones looked at each other silently. Then Mr. 
Jones coughed and spoke, “I must notify the consul — and I had 
better keep this letter and send it to the relative,” he said sol- 
emly, and, taking out a little notebook, he slipped the letter into 
its pages. Then he and Mrs. Jones tiptoed from the empty room. 
Upon the shining, dark, immaculate floor there were now their 
unconscious dusty footprints and the dustiest of them all were 
the prints of the old night watchman’s bare feet. 
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I T WAS next to the last day o£ Mr. Binney’s visit to Shanghai 
and he had left the most important thing until this after- 
noon to buy. This was a new cookstove. The cookstove he 
and Mary had brought to China with them twenty years before, 
and in which Mary had baked bread and pie and cake and sugar 
cookies for all the years they had lived in the dusty little Chinese 
town just south of the Great Wall, had suddenly refused to bake 
any longer and had collapsed. He should not perhaps have left 
so important a thing until nearly the last day, but he and Mary 
had decided they must not spend more than ten dollars on the 
stove, and when Mr. Binney had asked timorously at a large 
English shop about cookstoves the answer haughtily given had 
been of such an overwhelming amount that he could only leave 
in complete silence after murmuring, “Thank you, sir,” to the 
tall thin floor walker dressed meticulously in formal morning 
clothes. 

Mr. Binney had gone back to the Missionary Home where he 
was stopping, since he was a missionary, and there in his dingy 
small room he had made the subject a matter of prayer. The re- 
sult was that the very first thing he saw this morning was a 
second-hand shop filled with every sort of goods, and in the 
midst of much else was a cookstove not too badly worn. He 
hastened in, and, after a little polite argument with the apa- 
thetic Chinese proprietor, he bought the stove for ten dollars. 
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He had known he would, but the sense o£ exhilaration he al- 
ways felt after answered prayers sent him happily down the 
street. One never could be sure if what one asked was in accord 
with God’s will When, as in this case, it proved to be so, it was 
very pleasant. He arranged with a riksha man to deliver the 
stove and then turned delightedly to thinking of how pleased 
Mary would be. 

For the cookstove was something he had planned especially 
for his wife Mary, his dear Mary, as a sort of present for their 
twentieth anniversary. This day fortnight he would be home 
with her again in their little four-roomed Chinese house under 
the Wall, and she would be unpacking the box he had brought 
— ^first the cookstove, with which she would be so pleased, then 
a few spices, some tracts and a little hand printing press to print 
more, some cotton stockings for her and warm underwear for 
them both, and the lengths of strong plain woolen stuff she 
would make into a suit for him and a dress for herself. It was 
not pretty material Even as he bought it at a Chinese cloth shop 
he realized it would not be pretty; plain dark gray cloth it was, 
but strong and cheap, and so he took it. They had so little money 
that one must think of strength and cheapness first. 

Left to himself he might never have thought of anything else, 
except that he had learned by now that Mary loved pretty 
things. She was, for instance, always coaxing along little stunted 
flowers in pots and boxes. Fie remembered once her joy over a 
bit of red geranium someone passing through had brought her 
from Peking, But it had died. The bitter sandy winds out of the 
desert had killed it, as they killed everything. Those same winds 
had made Mary’s rosy face pale and lined, and her curly dark 
hair gray and dry. Sometimes she looked almost as dust-colored 
as the Chinese women. His heart ached suddenly ^s he thought 
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of her. She had been very pink and white as a girl, he remem- 
bered. 

He thought of this especially at this moment, for he had been 
wandering as his feet led him among the streets, and suddenly 
he came upon a beautiful gay street. “It is so pretty, Mary would 
like it,” he thought to himself, looking about him. It was a 
street of hospitable houses whose doors were open, and from 
one door and then another he sav/ ladies come out, prettily 
dressed, and step into carriages which seemed waiting for them, 
and then drive smartly off, their Chinese coachmen brilliant in 
uniforms of red and blue, and tasseled hats. He stopped and 
stared as one of the carriages passed him. Two ladies in it threw 
him the gayest of smiles. He. smiled back, surprised, and tipped 
his hat. It was very friendly of them, he thought. Perhaps they 
took him for someone else. But when he looked and saw another 
carriage pass and caught another smile as brilliant, he said to 
himself, “It is only that they are charming and kindly ladies,” 
and he was grateful to them, for no one else in the city had 
smiled at him. 

Somehow when they had passed him and he had trudged 
away, the other streets seemed less cheerful than they had been. 
In fact, he thought, that one street was the only really cheerful 
one he had seen. He began to walk slowly to the Missionary 
Home. When he opened the door, the place seemed suddenly 
unutterably dreary. Yet it was quite as it had been when he left 
it after his tiffin. The imframed texts in the hall, the strips of 
matting upon the worn floors, the unpainted wicker furniture, 
were all as they had been. He went slowly upstairs, stepping aside 
once to allow Mrs. Browntree, the housekeeper, to pass by. He 
looked at her as she passed. She was not changed, he knew. He 
had sat nextffier at meals for nearly a week, and he knew very 
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well by now her mouse-brown hair and her faded hazel eyes and 
her protruding front teeth which were stopped with silver 
fillings. 

Seeing him she paused and said in her usual worried manner, 
“Oh, Brother Binney, will you take prayers tomorrow morning? 
Everybody seems so busy — ” 

Quite to his own surprise Mr. Binney heard himself saying, 
“I’m sorry, Mrs. Browntree, I am leaving early.” 

This, he realized when she sighed and went on, was practically 
a lie. His boat did not leave until noon. He went upstairs very 
gravely indeed. To lead prayers he had always regarded as a 
duty and an opportunity. One never knew what listening soul — 
why did he suddenly dislike Mrs. Browntree so very much that 
he had lied to her ? She was a worthy woman, widow to a fellow 
missionary whom he had thoroughly respected. He should think 
of this instead of remembering that her black dress hung on her 
in slack rusty folds, and that there were spots on its front, and 
that her teeth were stopped with silver fillings. 

He did not know what was the matter with him. He entered 
his room. He was, he thought, tired, tie lay down upon the nar- 
row iron bed and drew a cotton blanket over his knees. He 
would rest a little while and then spend a time in prayer, asking 
God to forgive him and keep him steadfast. But instead he let 
the moments pass and he remembered again and again the beau- 
tiful ladies. They were, he thought, like angels. Their dresses 
were bright. He could not remember the colors, but they had all 
been so bright, such happy colors. And their faces were rosy, and 
their smiles so free and kind. He began to. think suddenly of 
Mary’s smile. It was kind, too, very kind, but not radiant. No 
one could call Mary radiant, although he now remembered, she 
had in her youth been meriy at times, too. But this had passed. 
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Hers had been, he now perceived for the first time, rather too 
hard a life for merriment, although he felt he had done the best 
he could. And, of course, when he had felt his “call,” after he 
was graduated from the seminary in the little Ohio town where 
had lived until then, Mary had been perfectly willing to come to 
the foreign field with him. Certainly he had not compelled her, 
although if she had not been willing, as he told her, he would 
have felt he must proceed without her, since it did not occur to 
him to go against his “call.” 

But he was sincerely glad Mary had felt as earnestly as he did 
about the Work. In the twenty years they had lived together 
she had been a comfort to him, although she had borne him no 
children. This in itself was of not such great importance, since 
he was aware that children would have brought problems. There 
was, for instance, no doctor nearer than three days away by 
camel. The chief inconvenience he had felt, in fact, in regard to 
her childlessness, was when skeptical heathen had asked too 
cleverly, “And if this foreign God of yours is all you say, why do 
you not ask him for a son, seeing you have none.?” 

To this one could hardly answer that such prayer had been 
made and refused. Indeed he knew, when Mary had at times 
abstained from food and had stayed in her bedroom, that she 
made this prayer with fasting and weeping, for once he had 
stood outside her door and before he could enter he had heard 
her voice cry out in an agony he had not heard before, nor 
dreamed possible in her, “Oh, God, if you would just give me a 
little baby^ — dear God, just one! — I am sure I could be happier — 
and I would be a better woman — I promise, I promise!” 

He had not gone in, after all. He crept away astonished and 
miserable. He had not known her unhappy; indeed, she was 
even-tempered and cheerful by nature. And how could she be 
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better? When she came down to supper, rather pale, he said 
nothing, since they had never been emotional with each other. 
. . , Now, remembering the cry, he felt a slight sense of hostility 
against God, who had not answered. Every dusty slatternly Chi- 
nese woman in the town had many babies, and only his Mary 
had none. 

He longed passionately for the first time to make it up to her. 
Ah, how good she had been all these years! She had kept his 
home as comfortable and as clean as any home in Ohio, and 
somehow she managed to make the things he liked to eat, cinna- 
mon rolls and sugar cookies and pies. . . . 

But, now he decided, her life had been too dull. A woman 
needed romance. He thought again, very gravely, of the beautiful 
ladies he had seen, and of their lovely bright smiles. They had, 
doubtless, romantic lives of ease and pleasure. Mary’s life had, of 
course, been very different. In the Chinese town they had lived 
quite as much without romance as they might have lived in a 
little Ohio town. They had soon grown accustomed to seeing 
yellow faces instead of white, and camels and donkey caravans 
and sedan chairs became as everyday to them as horses and bug- 
gies once had been. He preached daily in the little white-washed 
chapel, and taught the scanty, curious listeners a hymn tune or 
two, bearing patiently their loud laughter at the strange foreign 
music. And since he was not vei7 good at carrying tunes, Mary 
played the little folding organ and after the service went to see 
mothers and told them what to do for their sick babies and 
grieved when they did nothing, and wept more than the mothers 
did when the babies died. 

Certainly neither of them dreamed of romance, not even when 
Mr. Binney was nearly captured by bandits and only escaped by 
pretending he was insane, nor even when a mob threatened to 
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kill them because it had not rained for nearly a year, and the 
town gods must be angry because of the two foreigners. In this 
case Mr. Binney, after prayer and a long look at the clouds, had 
averted death by promising the rain that fortunately fell the next 
day, although one could not be sure of God’s will, and they had 
been ready to die if rain did not come, and had sat waiting hand 
in hand. 

Now, remembering these and other things in their life, he 
cried out in his heart again, “She has had it too hard. I must 
make it up to her.” 

And then it occurred to him to buy her a real present, some- 
thing lovely and for herself, not a common gift such as the egg 
beater of which she had spoken, nor a package of safety pins, nor 
a box of pencils. As for the cookstove, he would not count it at 
all, he suddenly determined recklessly. No, he thought in excite- 
ment, the next morning before he started he would buy Mary a 
pretty dress, a really bright, pretty dress. He saw her clothed as 
the lovely ladies had been, fashionably, with a little hat the color 
of the dress — perhaps pink. One of those ladies had been dressed 
entirely in pink. Pink was pretty on a lady. 

The supper bell rang shrilly. He rose, relieved, excited. He 
would buy the dress. He could see Mary unfolding it, her eyes 
suddenly soft above the color, as they always softened before 
beauty. He was not quick to see things, and sometimes the soften- 
ing of her eyes first made him know there was something to be 
seen, or he would not have known it — a flower, perhaps, or new 
green leaves or something which seemed special to her. His heart 
melted in him, and flew to her defense. In the new dress she 
would look as lovely as any lady. How he loved her! 

He went downstairs almost gaily and took his place beside 
Mrs. Browntree^ and bowed his head for grace. But he could not 
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keep still. It occurred to him now that he knew nothing of where 
to buy ladies’ garments and he must ask where he could find the 
dress he wanted for Mary, one exactly like the pink one. He 
would ask Mrs. Browntree tentatively about ladies’ dresses. 

“I want to take my dear wife a present, Mrs. Browntree,” he 
began eagerly, “Next month we will have been married twenty 
years. I thought of a dress—” His rather ordinary hazel eyes be- 
gan suddenly to shine. “I know just what I want. This afternoon 
I saw some very nice-looking ladies, Mrs. Browntree. In fact, the 
street I happened to be in seemed full of them. They were really 
very pretty, and they were evidently going for a drive, a number 
of them together. One of them had a very pretty pink dress. I 
thought of my wife — ” 

Mrs. Browntree, who was ordinarily abstracted in the service 
of the table, now stopped her ladling of the pale soup, and stared 
at him suspiciously. “What street was it?” she asked in a whis- 
per, glancing at the other guests. 

“I forget,” said Mr. Binney surprised. “Now I think of it, I 
believe it was Yinching Road.” 

Mrs. BrownU'ee set her lips against her protruding teeth. She 
stared at him hard and, holding the ladle suspended, she leaned 
across the soup tureen to whisper to him, shocked to the soul, as 
he could see by her perturbed face, "Pretty women, Mr. Bin- 
ney?” she said. “In the street of — of — prostitutes?” 

Mr. Binney stared back, and Mrs. Browntree decently averted 
her eyes, for after all, he was a man. But Mr. Binney answered 
nothing at all. He bent his head over his soup and ate it spoonful 
by spoonful methodically. For a moment he also was over- 
whelmed at what Mrs. Browntree had said. Those— -those crea- 
tures of whom one had heard— against whom the Bible warned 
all men— he had stood gazing at them, taking pleasure in their 
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smiles! For a moment he felt a little faintness within him, . . . 

But suddenly, to his own astonishment, he recovered. He 
glanced at Mrs. Browntree’s set lips, from which her two front 
teeth protruded and he disliked her intensely. He disliked her 
drab hair and her faded black cotton dress and the gray pebble 
brooch she wore at her throat. Above all he disliked the right- 
eousness of her whole bearing, although he knew he ought to be 
glad she was a righteous woman, and all this dislike drove him 
to a boldness he had not known was in him. It was still true, he 
thought, in spite of — of everything, that the ladies — those women 
— had been beautiful and their smiles kind, and he did not be- 
lieve that necessarily every smile meant — meant . . . Anyway, 
Mary should have as pretty a dress as any of them! She, as good 
as gold, should at least have as pretty a dress as — as a prostitute! 

He wished he could tell Mrs. Browntree that merely to be 
pretty was not sinful — not at all sinful. When Mary was young 
she was very pretty. But how could he tell her, and how make 
her understand.? He lifted his head and looked about him bel- 
ligerently, searching for speech. But he felt quite helpless. Mrs. 
Browntree’s righteousness was as vast as Gibraltar. 

Then God helped him. At his movement someone aijked con- 
versationally, “Did you have a pleasant afternoon, Brother 
Binney.?” 

“I did,” he replied distinctly and slowly. He stared solemnly 
at Mrs. Browntree. “I had a perfectly lovely afternoon!” 
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O LD Mrs. Ling sat with her back against the wall in the 
brilliantly lit dance hall of the French Concession in 
Shanghai. She sat immobile, dignified in her long robe 
of silvery satin, beautiful hands folded quietly in her lap. She 
was the figure of serenity and tranquillity. Nothing about her 
moved or was agitated. In the course of three hours no one had 
come to speak to her, but she had smiled occasionally with com- 
plete correctness and then resumed her tranquillity. Nothing of 
her seemed to move. Yet, if anyone had observed her closely, he 
would have seen that her eyes were moving. They were moving 
constantly, back and forth, up and down the dance floor, her fol- 
lowing gaze threading in and out among the dancers. People of 
every race and nationality were about her, but she saw only one 
of them. Her eyes were fastened faithfully and anxiously upon 
an elderly rather stout man in a long dull blue sillc robe. He 
was short and most of his partners were taller than he. But it 
seemed to make no difference to him who these partners were. 
He grasped them to him with equal fervor, impeded only by the 
rotundity of his own figure. Upon his round smooth face had 
sat now for three hours the same happy, slightly silly smile. 

When certain of her women friends had come to Mrs. Ling 
in the quietude of her own courts in the native quarter of 
Shanghai, and had told her that her husband w^'as malting a fool 
of himself, she had not at first thought it serious. Her husband 
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was middle-aged, and she knew from hours of languid talk 
among the women of the household that at middle age women 
must expect their husbands to behave with an unseemly skittish- 
ness for a short time. If a wife could be patient he would recover 
without consequences, especially if she ignored a temporary out- 
side establishment. It would only be a short while, because re- 
spectable men, men like her husband, always came to their senses 
very soon and realized that their years were their years and that 
they had sons and grandsons watching them and snickering up 
their long sleeves, and diis brought health to their souls. There is 
nothing so restraining upon age as the ridicule of the young. 
Dignity is all that the old have left, and if they lose it they have 
no weapon at all against the young. The worst that could happen 
would be a young concubine, too young for the rest of the 
household and therefore inconvenient. When her husband pro- 
longed his night absences she sighed and resigned herself to the 
thought of a concubine, hoping only that it would be a nice sim- 
ple ignorant girl and not one of these modern educated hussies. 

It was at this time that her friends called uixan her, five of 
them. When they had drunk tea and eaten small cakes and 
played mahjong five or six hours, she perceived they had come 
with a purpose, and tliat they had somediing upon their minds. 
So she invited them to dinner, and when all the maidens and 
unmarried daughters of the household were gone to Bed, and 
there remained only her three sisters-in-law and an aunt and a 
few elderly cousins and some of the old women servants, they 
sat in privacy, and she discovered what was wrong. Her husband 
was not behaving in the usual proper and permissible way of 
middle-aged men. He was not going to the good old-fashioned 
sing-song houses, nor was he paying court to some respectable 
established courtesan nor setting up a temporary apartment for 
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some hired lady until his fever was over. No, the worst had hap- 
pened. He had fallen a prey to the lowest possible form of vice. 
He was going to the dancing halls in the foreign concession, 
where went only modern women, white women, Chinese 
women, Russian and French women, all dangerous because they 
were modern and had as their aim the breaking up of stable and 
old-fashioned homes. 

When Mrs. Ling heard this, she looked from one to the other 
of the faces about her. They were all pitying and sympathetic, 
and none blamed her. They all knew that she had been the best 
of wives. She had been a very general in her management of the 
immense household; the slaves and servants were all contented; 
her daughters-in-law were devoted to her; and her husband re- 
spected her and never reproached her, since she had had five 
sons and none of them dead. By some stroke of extraordinary 
fortune the three children she had lost were all girls. She had 
nothing for which to blame herself. Yet this had fallen upon her! 

At first she would not believe it. She said stoutly, sucking at 
her brass water pipe, “I do not believe it. He would have said 
something. He is as talkative as a child, and if he had been wan- 
dering about in strange places and seeing strange things it would 
have leaked out of him. A woman he might have kept silent 
about, but not strange foreign sight's.” 

Then of course there had been nothing to do except to tell her 
the truth. Old Mrs. Wu got out her large handkerchief and 
touched the corners of her eyes carefully and said, “The third 
son of my second son is a wild youth, and we are in misery 
about him. On the thirteenth day of this month he went to a 
place kept by a Russian for this dancing. He could not believe 
his eyes, but he saw the form of Mr. Ling there, walking about 
in this way they call dancing, and with a woman in his arms.” 
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“What color o£ a woman?” asked Mrs. Ling. 

“I dared not ask,” said Mrs. Wu gravely, “but in these times it 
might have been any color.” 

Then Mrs. Li took her turn and said, “Two days ago in the 
evening, about midnight, at the foreign pleasure hall on the larg- 
est street in the French Concession, a place kept by a Frenchman 
for public dancing, the husband of a friend of mine, who is also 
ill with Mr. Ling’s present sickness, saw Mr. Ling with a lady, 
undoubtedly foreign — since her hair was as red as a barbarian’s 
beard — clasped against his own person, and he was also walking 
about with her. My friend’s husband laughed a great deal about 
it and he made remarks of great disrespect to his wife about Mr. 
Ling, since he said the foreign lady was tall and Mr. Ling’s face 
reached only to her bosom. It was a very peculiar thing to see.” 

At this the ladies all fell silent and looked delicately away 
from Mrs. Ling, and there were a great many sighs about the 
room. Mrs. Ling thanked them all and remarked that she 
thought the next day there would be rain. Very soon thereafter 
her friends took their leave, having accomplished the thing for 
which they had come. 

But of course, although her relatives pressed their attentions 
upon her and although at their insistence she smoked a small 
pill of opium to make her sleep, she did not sleep. She lay awake 
for many hours, and when Mr. Ling came in very late and 
somewhat drunk she did not reproach him. She waited until he 
was asleep and then she leaned over him and smelled of him 
keenly. He did smell foreign. There was a foreign odor about 
him, an odor of a scent she did not know. So she knew it was all 
true. 

This was how it came about that she herself now sat in this 
garish noisy enormous room. She had lain awake until dawn 
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planning what she must do. When the next night came and Mr. 
Ling put on his best robes and oiled the ring of hair about his 
baldness and smoothed down his few whiskers and said, “I go 
to play with a few friends,” she answered calmly, “I hear you 
have been enjoying the foreign city. I have been wanting to go 
for a long time and see it. Take me with you.” 

He was horrified, so horrified that his eyebrows flew upright 
and his mouth drew down and his eyes goggled at her. “My 
dear,” he said, “you would not like it.” 

“Why?” she asked. “Are there no women there? If there are 
no women I beg your pardon.” 

He stared at her, reflecting, and she knew him well enough to 
know that he was trying to decide if it were safe to lie to her. 
So she said innocently, “I hear in the foreign city that the men 
and women play together like little children.” Then he knew 
that he had better not lie, so he coughed and pretended to laugh 
and said, “By ail means, come with me. I am delighted.” 

So she climbed into their big motor car beside him, and they 
sat immobile and intensely respectable behind their liveried 
chauffeur. When they reached the dance hall she followed him 
through the door, and sat down in the seat he called to have 
placed for her. She looked about her. There were no other 
women there of her own age. All the other women, and there 
seemed to be hundreds, were young, young and pretty, and look- 
ing strangely alike, in spite of the fact that they were of every 
race and their garb was very different. But they all contrived to 
have the same look, a look too painted, too eager, too pretty, too 
petulant, too greedy. She instantly disliked them all. But she only 
said to her husband, smiling pleasantly, “Go and find your 
friends. I shall sit here and drink tea and watch you. It will be a 
pleasure to me.” 
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So lie had departed, a naive and dubious look on his moony 
face. 

At first when he danced he had done so very decorously, step- 
ping about slowly, his partner held at the length of his short 
arms. He had glanced frequently at his wife, and once he had 
come to her and said, “You understand this is a beneficial form 
of exercise. It is recommended for those who grow too fat as 
I have.” 

She concealed her horror behind her smile and said sweetly, 
“I can see it is very good exercise. Pray continue. It amuses me.” 

Plainly he did not know what to make of her, so he went away 
and drank heavily alone during a dance or two. Then he forgot 
her. Thereafter Mrs. Ling had the hideous spectacle of her 
beloved husband, an honorable man, one of the richest silk mer- 
chants in the native city of Shanghai, trundling about with the 
most absurd-looking women. It even added to her anger when 
she perceived that he danced very badly, and while she pitied 
him for his ridiculousness, she hated the women who danced 
with him, because she knew they could not know how good he 
was. They only thought he was a silly rich old man and they 
danced with him for money. 

But soon her anger passed and she fell into great despair. Sit- 
ting beautifully erect and motionless against the wail, the hard 
white electric light falling upon her exquisite and delicately lined 
face, the tears began to shine in her eyes. She opened her eyes 
proudly and did not wipe them away. They gathered slowly and 
rolled down upon her stiff brocaded satin robe, which w^ould not 
absorb them. Then they fell into small wet balls upon the dusty 
floor. 

For what she saw now was her utter destruction. These women 
were not honorable and decent courtesans. They were not those 
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women who humbly keep their place in the scheme of life and 
earn their Uving in quiet ways serving men. These were the 
women of whom she had heard, the bold modern women, the 
women who clutch at a man and demand to be the only woman 
in his house and hold back their bodies and clamor and refuse 
until he has lost everything for their sakes, until he has divorced 
his own real wife and sent her in shame away and put in her 
place this — this painted image of a woman. She stared at her 
husband, her face smooth, the tears gathering in her eyes. In his 
arms now he held such a woman, a small young girl with a bold 
rosy face and bright black eyes. She was wrapped in a tight 
scarlet satin robe split to the thigh and showing her bare flesh. In 
her wifely place would this one be set. She was sure of it. She 
knew her poor old silly man. She knew that weak trembling 
fatuous look that was now upon his face. When he looked like 
that it was all over with him. Why, when she was young, she 
had even used it herself, once to get a pair of rubies she wanted, 
and once or twice to — several times, in fact. He always gave in to 
her when he looked like that. And even at her best she had never 
been seductive as this girl was seductive. They were dancing 
nearer and nearer. She did not move. She sat very proudly. 

But she had not counted on what it would do to her to have 
her husband come so near. Out among the odiers she could fol- 
low his figure, mourning, but still he was one among others. But 
when he came near she saw him closely. She saw his well- 
known face and his fat old figure, and the garments she knew so 
well. She had even ordered them for him, choosing the satin in 
the shade of old blue suitable to elderly men. It matched very ill 
with this raw young scarlet pressed against it. 

Now they were just opposite her. She looked piteously into her 
husband’s face. He did not even see her. He was looking, his 
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eyes shining and his mouth loose in a smile, at the small lovely 
careless face not six inches from his. The girl was looking at him, 
too, smiling, inscrutable, scornful, promising. Mrs. Ling forgot 
herself. She rose hurriedly and stared at them both and began to 
weep aloud, her hand clenched and pressed against her mouth. 
But still her husband did not see her. 

Then the girl saw her. She stared straight into Mrs. Ling’s 
eyes, and her slender arms dropped from about the fat old man. 
She came the two steps toward Mrs. Ling, and Mrs. Ling heard 
a soft hurried voice purring into her ear, “Sit down — ^you are not 
well — what is the matter.? What can I do for you.? Why are you 
here?” 

Mrs. Ling felt two firm little hands pressing her back into the 
seat and the voice hurried on, “Sit here. I will shield you so no 
one can see you. Tell me what is wrong.” 

Mrs. Ling looked up imploringly into the young face above 
her. It was unbeHevably pretty and imperious and petulant. It 
was all she dreaded. But it was kind. To her astonishment it was 
kind! 

“He is my husband,” she faltered. “I beg you to spare him. 
He is my husband.” 

The girl turned, astonished, and looked at Mr. Ling, who had 
come up and was mopping his brow. “Go away,” she said, “1 
want to talk to your wife.” 

Then in the midst of the dance hall Mrs. Ling heard her- 
self pouring out all her fears to this girl whom she hated- 
how her husband had been coming here night after night and 
how she saw herself deposed and sent into the country away 
from her home, to die. So many old women were having to do 
that now, now that the young women came and took away tlieir 
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old husbands because they were rich. At this thought she leaned 
her head against the slight young body and wept afresh. 

“Come here,” she heard the imperious young voice above her 
call. She looked up. There her husband stood. It smote her 
afresh that here was her husband at this woman’s beck and call. 
But it was all over anyway. She was only an old woman. She 
ought never to have come here. She had no place here, no 
place anywhere nowadays. Men wanted women young and 
pretty, and able to read and write and above all to dance. She 
could never dance, not with her little feet that had been bound 
in childhood. . . . She wiped her eyes with her silk handkerchief, 
and then caught her hands together because they trembled. She 
heard her husband give a laugh, a meaningless embarrassed 
laugh. He began to speak. 

“Eh, this is — ” 

But the girl cut ruthlessly into his speech, her voice a silver 
dagger to stab him. “I know who she is. She is your wife. You 
are a silly old fat man. Go home with her and stay there. Do 
you think I love you? Who could love you? Your stomach is 
like a rice bucket. No one could love you except this wife of 
yours. She loves you because she remembers what you once were. 
But I have no memories of you. To me you must always be what 
you are — only a fat old man, a funny fat old man— very rich — 
but fat — ^fat— fat — and old — ” 

Then she changed her voice and bent caressingly over Mrs. 
Ling. “No one has seen you. Anyway, they will only think I am 
your daughter. I don’t want him. I wanted his money. I tell you 
that quite plainly. I have to earn my living. But I don’t want to 
earn it from another woman— not from an old woman like you 
• — a good old woman—” 

Someone called to her, a gay hard loud voice. It was a man, 
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tall and young. Her face lit up suddenly. She forgot these old 
two — 

“Where have you been — oh, where have you been?” she cried, 
running to him. “I’ve been waiting hours for you.” 

He swept her away into the dancing brilliant crowd. 

So the two were left there, the old two. Mrs. Ling sat silent a 
moment, looking down. She was suddenly afraid of her husband. 
He might blame her bitterly for taking his pleasure away from 
him. But he did not say a word. She stole a look at him. He 
was staring at the moving tripping weaving figures. He suddenly 
appeared very tired. He swallowed once or twice, and then, look- 
ing closer, she saw he was hurt. Instantly she longed to do some- 
thing for him, to fetch him some tea, to push him down gently 
into a comfortable chair and make him easy and happy, to restore 
his spirit and make him know he was honored and respected and 
the head of a house. She rose, instantly herself. 

“I am tired and want to go home,” she said. 

“Of course,” he answered. “I will take you.” 

Together they went out of the hall. She turned once and looked 
about. Far away she saw a gleam of scarlet pressed ardendy 
against a tall black robe. She went on. 

They climbed into their motor car and drew the rug over 
their old knees. 

After a while she glanced out of the corner of her eye at her 
husband. He sat timidly and in silence, his round face hanging, 
the smile quite gone from it. She yearned over him. Somehow 
she must make him know she would never speak to him of 
what had happened, never reproach him. She coughed a litde. 

“These modern women,” she said, her voice carefully light, 
“are amusing, I am glad to have seen them just the once. It has 
been an interesting evening for me.” Then after a moment she 
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said tenderly, “Your legs are weary, I know. I will rub your 
ankles with oil when we get home. It was so good of you to 
dance with that rude young girl! I was quite angry because she 
was so rude to you.” 

She waited. He cleared his throat loudly. 

“Yes,” he said at last. “But really, I am too old to dance. Be- 
sides I am a man of affairs and I have no time for this sort of 
thing.” 

“Indeed you have not,” she said warmly. “You are a very im- 
portant man.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I really am very busy. Tomorrow I must — ” 

She did not listen. She leaned back smiling, weary, at peace 
That young girl, that dear young girl — these modern women 
were wonderful — wonderful — 









SHANGHAI SCENE 


Y uan had, of course, been looking for work many months, 
or he would not have accepted so small a position at the 
Shanghai railway station. On the day he was handed his 
college diploma on imitation sheepskin he had seen himself an 
official in the national government in the new capital, or at least 
a secretary to such an official, since his English was excellent. 
He had written many weekly themes in English on subjects of 
the highest nature, arguing such a point, for instance, as whether 
or not the ancient walls of Peking should be torn down in the 
interests of the modern age, or whether they should be allowed 
to stand as historic monuments. He always proved triumphantly 
that they should be torn down, for he believed passionately in 
what he and his fellows called “the new day.” 

But after his graduation he found he could not, in spite of his 
ability to write English themes, secure a position in the govern- 
ment, not even a position of fourth secretary. There were, it 
seemed, many hundreds of young men like himself, equally 
gifted in writing English themes, and differing only in the sort 
of titles they chose, some preferring to write on such subjects as 
“Moonlight on West Lake,” or “Dying Love,” or even on “Our 
Hero Sun Yat-sen.” Yet Yuan could not be convinced that the 
reason for his failure was that there were these other young men. 
When he had considered everything many times, he decided 
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that the real trouble was his old father, who was mediocre and 
without influence. 

His father was nothing more than a general shopkeeper on a 
small street. It was true that he sold some foreign wares, such as 
second-hand bicycles, but still he was only a shopkeeper. He 
could do nothing even for his only son, although he loved Yuan 
and spent much time he could ill spare, going to offices and 
places of government to ask for appointments with various offi- 
cials whose names he had seen in the papers. He even had special 
cards printed on square bits of cardboard announcing himself as 
a dealer in Western machinery of all kinds. But this was no use, 
especially after one day through ignorance he asked to see an 
official who had already been removed in some disgrace. 

When Yuan heard this he groaned in shame for his father’s 
ignorance and rushed to his room and there cried out to himself 
in despair, “No wonder I can find no position worthy of me, 
when my father is such a fool!” And he passionately hated all 
common and stupid people like his father. 

Nevertheless, even he could understand that his father had 
done all he could, and so when one day the old man came home 
rubbing his hands and laughing aloud and crying out, “Oh, 
Yuan, at last I have a government position for you,” Yuan smiled 
although he did not expect much. But even so it was less than he 
had expected. His father had had a customer a few days before 
who wore a uniform, and, seeing this, the old man had had an 
idea. He inquired of the man : 

“And which is your honored government department?” 

“Railways,” the man replied carelessly. 

So the old man, when this official had chosen a bicycle, and 
it was the newest in the shop, told him of his wonderful son who 
longed to serve his country in the government, and at last he 
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offered the bicycle as a gift if the official would give Yuan a job 
in railways. And the official, who liked the bright red color of 
the bicycle, agreed. Telling of this, the father ended by saying 
joyfully: 

“And, Yuan, his uniform was incomparable! It is blue, a 
bright blue, with a star here, and here, and a foreign cap. You 
shall have one exactly like it.” 

But in his ignorance this old man did not know that naturally 
Yuan could not be allowed to wear such a uniform in so lowly 
a position. It is true he had a sort of foreign cap, but his uniform 
was of plain black cotton cloth, for his sole duty was to hold 
back the stupid country folk who crowded into third- and 
fourth-class cars of the trains. 

This was his life, then. Instead of sitting in the quiet, orderly 
class room, filled with students, studying literature and English, 
now all day long, except for the brief intervals between trains, 
Yuan held the gate against these people. They understood nodi- 
ing. They came at dawn to buy tickets for a train that did not 
leave before noon, and they would not go away. There they sat, 
huddled upon the ground, their cloth-wrapped bundles tied upon 
their backs, their worn hands idle, waiting for the gate to open. 
Whenever the gate opened they leaped up and rushed to it, 
crowding and pushing, their faces instantly strained, anxious, be- 
wildered, yet determined. Now it was Yuan’s duty to shout at 
them, asking, “What is your train? Where do you go? Have 
you a ticket?” And then he must shout over and over, after hear- 
ing thHr replies given in all imaginable country dialects, “This 
is not the train you want— you may not pass!” or to a few he 
said, “Show your ticket!” 

These things he said every day, day after day, to people who 
seemed not to vary at all from each other. Every day there were 
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these same brown, anxious, weathered faces, the same dull be- 
wildered eyes, the same patched blue cotton clothes, the same 
awkward bundles tied with bits of rope, the same stupid rushing 
to any open gate. 

He grev/ to hate these people with a passionate, mighty hatred. 
And he hated them the more because he could tliink of no way 
in which he could improve or enlighten them and so remove 
from himself the weight of their daily stupidity. He spent two 
evenings writing out large placards of the simplest instructions; 
but these people could read not one word, he discovered, and 
they regarded the placards as having nothing to do with them- 
selves. When Yuan pointed furiously at them the first morning, 
the man in front of the crowd, a young farmer with a wide 
mouth, grinned and said in apology: 

“Sir, I have not one character in my belly, for I never went to 
school, being so bitter poor all my days,” 

There remained nothing, therefore, but to remove the placards 
and go on as he had before, shouting and screaming and threat- 
ening the crowd of peasants until the mass were thrust back 
and the few separated from it who were to go on the train next 
to depart. All day Yuan struggled there, every day from dawn 
until dark. 

At last it came to be that even at night he felt himself strug- 
gling against these stupid people. In his sleep he dreamed of 
them, dreamed of their dark, frightened faces, of their bewil- 
dered eyes. For they never learned. Day after day they were tlie 
same. It could not be possible that they were daily and forever 
new people. Men and women who left their homes must return 
again. It must be that at least some of them time and time again 
rushed to the gate and tried to push through, struggling against 
him. 
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And he was only one against so many. There was only he to 
stem this dull tide, to clarify their endless confusion. It began at 
last to be too much for him. He saw himself as he was, young 
and ineffectual, his learning and education worthless since all he 
could find to do was this one same thing which taught no one 
anything. Against this mountain of the stupidity and ignorance 
of these his own people he might fling his body daily and daily 
bruise his spirit, and they were not even aware of him. 

The result of this was that he began to grow morose and was 
always filled with threatening tensity. Daily he still flung himself 
more madly and more bitterly against the crowds, pitting him- 
self against them, his one brain against the mountain of their 
ignorance. He became a shrieking, shouting machine, cursing 
the people while he struggled to hold die gates. 

And then one morning for a few moments quite suddenly he 
went insane. There was not even a crowd at the time. It was 
between trains, and he leaned against the gate, his teeth set, 
girding himself for what must come widiiii the half hour. And 
just at that moment an old farmer came hurrying to the gate, 
his bare feet dusty and gray with long walking on country roads, 
his bundle on his back, his blue coat patched, his staff in his hand, 
his face brown and strained with anxiety lest he miss his train. 
Without a word this solitary old man ran a httle and tried to 
push open the gate. 

But Yuan, looking at him, did not see him solitary. In this one 
face he saw millions of others everywhere in the country, every- 
where these bewildered eyes, this patched coat, these dusty bare 
feet, this ignorance — this hopeless ignorance! And seeing, he went 
mad. Grinding his teeth, he fell upon the old man without mercy, 
beating his head, his face, his shoulders, and weeping aloud as he 
did this. One or two men who stood near tried to pull him away, 
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but no one could restrain him. Upon the person of this old man 
Yuan wreaked an unutterable vengeance for all his disappoint- 
ment and for all his dreary days. 

But his English did him some good after all. For he heard an 
English voice cry out; 

“Oh, look at that wicked young man beating the poor old 
farmer!” 

What the others had not been able to do this English voice 
now did. Yuan came suddenly to himself. One could not behave 
thus before a foreigner. He glanced up quickly, his breath com- 
ing in great gusts. There stood a foreign woman, her face moved 
with compassion, and compassion not for him but for the stupid 
old man. Seeing the look. Yuan turned his eyes also upon the old 
man. It was evident he had understood nothing. He had only 
cringed and tried to shield himself as best he could, accustomed 
to blows he did not understand. Now, seeing they were stopped, 
he stared humbly at Yuan, and then approached the gate once 
more, timidly but again with dull determination, not knowing 
that the beating had anything to do with it. 

Yuan choked and wiped his lips with his hand. He sighed 
heavily. And after a moment’s rest again he said as he had said 
so many, many times : 

“Where do you go? Have you your ticket? It is too early!” 
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Y oung David Lin stood moodily in the corner o£ the large 
parlor and watched the eight or ten couples of his friends 
gravely dancing. The music of an industrious brass band 
blared forth from behind a clump of palms planted in pots. He 
knew, of course, it was a very rich and expensive room, since it 
belonged to Mr. Fang, who was one of the leading bankers in 
the city of Shanghai. Mr, Fang would not tolerate anything that 
was not rich and expensive. The walls therefore were hung in 
modern oil paintings and also in very delicate and exquisite old 
scrolls, for, Mr. Fang always said, his fat and shining face ex- 
panding into great thick wrinkles of laughter, “I have the best 
of everything, new and old. There is room for it all in my house.” 

Mr. Fang sat now watching the young people dance, and be- 
side him sat two pretty girls. One of these was his daughter, 
Phyllis, and tlie other was his latest concubine, a young actress. 
They were about the same age, but they were very different. 
Phyllis, David had decided earlier in the evening, was the pret- 
tiest girl in the room. He did not understand how anyone so fat 
and ugly as Mr. Fang could have this slender bamboo of a girl 
for a daughter. For she did look like a bamboo. She was pale 
and a little tall, almost as tall as himself, and she wore a soft 
green long robe, and her face was not painted, so that it was the 
color of new ivory. And her hair was not like these other 
women’s hair. It was not clipped or frizzed or curled or any of 
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those things. It was long and straight and very black and drawn 
back from her face into a firm knot on her neck. She sat placidly 
watching her guests, an expression of tranquil pleasure about her 
pretty lips. As for the concubine, she looked like an actress. She 
made great eyes and moved her body about and her hair flared 
out from her too pink and rounded face. David, staring briefly 
at her, hated her instantly. She would chatter — she would chat- 
ter in some barbarous mixture of English and Chinese. 

Ele had for some ten minutes been planning to go and ask 
Phyllis to dance with him, but he had been held back by this 
actress. Suppose, he said to himself, that this actress put out her 
hand — she was forever putting out her hand to the young men 
who approached her — and before he knew it he would have to 
dance ’with her; he would not, he said to himself, dance with any 
more frizzy-haired women, no, nor women with painted, pow- 
dered faces. Their hair tickled his neck and their faces ruined his 
foreign coat. He glanced down at his shoulder and brushed it 
off with the palm of his hand. There was a patch of powder 
upon it. That was because Doris Li’s face had lain there earlier in 
the evening. He hated Doris Li — a silly creature who pretended 
she had forgotten how to speak her own tongue because she had 
been in Paris so long. 

With Phyllis he had never danced, because this was the first 
time he had seen her. She worked somewhere in a school, not in 
this city, and now she was home for the spring holiday. Mr. 
Fang had said, introducing her, “This is my one industrious 
child. The others are content to do nothing.” 

“You must be proud of her,” David had murmured, not look- 
ing at her face. He was very tired of girls’ faces. 

But Mr. Fang only laughed loudly. “She doesn’t make enough 
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money for me to be proud of her,” he said cheerfully. “She does 
it to amuse herself.” 

Then he did look at her — a girl who worked to amuse herself! 
He had never seen such a thing. For the first time in months he 
was interested even for a moment in a girl. With something 
more than his usual fixed smile he said, “May I have a dance?” 
But she had already promised every dance. For a moment he 
was sorry. Then he said to himself it did not matter. After all, 
she was only old Fang’s daughter and another girl. He danced 
desultorily through the afternoon with several girls. He could 
scarcely remember them now. They all left powder on his coat, 
though, he remembered gloomily. 

Then old Fang had decided they would not stop at the end of 
the program. He loved dancing, bounding about the room like 
a huge balloon in his floating silk robes, his round face glittering 
with smiles, and his laughter roaring out when he stepped on 
someone’s foot as he passed. Now he shouted at the musicians, 
peering at them through the palms, “Play three more numbers 
and you shall have a double tip!” So saying, he seized his con- 
cubine and they were off. Against his protruding bulges she 
leaned herself gaily, her eyes roving away from him and about 
the room. 

It was David’s chance. Hastily, for he saw converging upon 
Phyllis three dapper, beautifully dressed young men, he hastened 
himsqlf and appeared before her. “May I — ” 

But the young men also hastened themselves— “May I — ” 
“May I — ” “May I — ” Their voices were like the rounds he used 
to have to sing in the American school where he was educated. 
He stood back stiffly— let her choose. She chose very easily, rising 
and moving toward him. “You were first?” she said in a pleasant 
little voice. “Yes,” he said, and they moved out into the room. 
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In the noise of the music it was impossible to talk. That was 
like old Fang, too, to go and hire a double brass band for a tea. 
The room shook in the noise. He held her to him in the ap- 
proved modern fashion, breast to breast, thigh to thigh. Her 
cheek was against his shoulder. He danced well and he knew it, 
but then, he found, so did she. She gave and swayed so easily to 
his body that he grew suspicious and looked down at her. Was 
she being perhaps a little too easily yielding? He was tired of 
girls who yielded too easily. But her small pale face was quite 
cold, and her eyes, when she turned them up to his prettily were 
passionless. She smiled and said something, but he could not 
hear her voice. He raised his eyebrows and she laughed, and they 
did not try again. At the end of the dance the young men were 
waiting for her solidly, so he let her go with no more than his 
usual carefully effusive thanks. “You dance swell. Miss Fang. 
Gee, it’s good to get a good partner!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lin. You dance swell, too,” she answered 
easily. 

He did not dance again, although there were girls without 
partners. Doris Li was one of these, and she came languishing 
and laughing past him. But he bent ostentatiously to tie his shoe- 
string. He wasn’t going to dance again. He pondered on Phyllis 
a moment, although he had now for a long time not thought 
about any girls at all. He thought in fact about nothing except 
his work, which he liked very much. It was that of a manager in 
his father’s printing house. He thought all the time about how 
to improve the printing of their books. He used to think about 
girls a great deal, but that was before he tired of them. They 
were so much ahke. Every girl in Shanghai, he had long ago 
decided, was like every other. He listened cynically when his 
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friends grew excited over a new beauty. There was not such a 
thing. 

The tea ended and people began to go away, gay couples hand 
in hand going off together to some other amusement. The band 
was silent, and instead the air was filled with a clatter of thanks 
and farewells, Chinese and English mingled in word and sen- 
tence. It was very smart to speak so, just as it was smart to take 
foreign first names. He could speak the jargon, too, when he 
must. He had, in fact, many ways of speaking. He could speak 
American college boy or Oxford English or the precise old Chi- 
nese his father still demanded of him, or this jargon of English 
and Chinese his friends now practiced. It all depended on where 
he was. 

But he secretly liked the Chinese best, although he made fun 
of it to his own friends. They all said over and over “There are 
so many modern things we cannot say in Chinese. How, for 
instance, do you say — ” He always agreed, and they had fun 
trying to twist the old staid, words to say even such things as 
“Hot mamma,” “You’re my baby,” “Fm nuts about you.” But 
afterwards he felt uncomfortable, as though he had taught a 
child to say innocently an obscene thing. For the old words 
would not say these things. Twisted thus, they made no sense, 
saying nothing at all, remaining serenely themselves and refusing 
to be perverted. 

He joined the ebbing crowd at the door. Phyllis stood there, 
smiling, answering gaily, putting out her hand freely to her 
guests. He looked at her and said to himself gloomily that he 
was probably wrong in thinking she was different from any of 
the others. Just now she seemed like any of the others — ^like any 
girl. Probably she powdered too. He looked down at his shoulder 
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involuntarily. But no, it was quite clean. He made up his mind 
instantly. 

“May I stay a little while and talk.?” he asked. 

She hesitated. “I am going to the Casino with friends,” she 
said, 

“May I come with you?” he asked at once. 

“I suppose you may,” she answered. 

A servant was there with her coat, and he took it and put it 
about her shoulders. Suddenly he saw the small fine hairs upon 
her nape, black against the ivory pale smooth skin. He felt a 
strange shock of pleasure in him. 

That was the beginning, but the end was almost instantly 
there. For before the night was over he W'as wildly in love with 
her, though the accumulated hatred he had for all girls was 
worse than ever. He loathed every girl he saw at the Casino that 
night. They were the worst of their kind, he thought, his heart 
scornful behind his smiling face. He danced with them when he 
could not get Phyllis, practicing all the little attentions of smart 
behavior while he hated them. When he took a hand, he hated 
it for its prettiness and its scarlet nails. It made him curious to 
know what Phyllis’s hands were. He must look the first momeiit 
he could- In the little alcove where he sat out a dance with an- 
odier girl he kissed her coldly, when she leaned toward him for 
his kiss. It was nothing to kiss a girl, nothing to him. He rubbed 
his hps secretly while he was pretending to wipe his face with his 
handkerchief. He hated rouge — ^Phyllis’s lips — ^he began wonder- 
ing about her lips. 

There it was. Once he began this sort of wonder he could not 
stop it, and day after day of spring sunshine hurried him. Be- 
sides, she would be going away again. He had to hurry. He 
begged a holiday from his father and beset her daily, using all 
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his technique. After all, he told himself, she was a modern girl, 
and probably she liked all this stuff. He sent her flowers and 
candy, and found copies of freshly printed books and had them 
under his arm when he appeared before her, so that he never 
went without gifts. 

But of course all these gifts — ^they must have meaning. He 
watched her to see if they meant anything. “Like candy, kid.?” 
he inquired of her carelessly, presenting her with a five-pound 
box of foreign chocolates. Did her face fall a little .? But her voice 
came with careful enthusiasm. “Oh, swell, Dave,” she replied. 
They spoke Engfish almost entirely, and since they had both 
gone to an American university they spoke what they had 
learned there. “Sure you like it?” he pressed her. “Crazy about 
it,” she replied. He stared at her. She talked as they all did, but 
somehow it never seemed her language. She opened the box and 
exclaimed cheerfully, “Oh, aren’t they lovely — oh, how nice.” 
Then she put it down on the table. 

Yes, he used his technique, all the modern technique they used 
on each other. He took her everywhere, to dance, to the theater, 
and she went willingly. In the taxicab he reached for her hand 
and held it, and once he seized her by the shoulders and would 
have kissed her, but unexpectedly she bent her head quickly and 
his lips touched her cheek and not her lips. He had planned the 
kiss with some enthusiasm, too— more enthusiasm than he had 
felt in such things for a long time. But, foiled, he had no en- 
thusiasm at all. Her cheek was quite cold. She did not take her 
hand away from his, but it lay there passively, and he wished it 
would not be rude to put it down. 

Yet he loved her more all the time. Because he could not seem 
to get at her he loved her. She did not repulse him, she never 
repulsed him. She took her part in all his plans, she refused him 
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nothing. If he took her arm, she leaned against him a little — she 
had no old-fashioned ways. But so she was. She did all these 
things as though it were a pattern she had been taught to do. 
It was a technique with her. It was a technique of love for them 
both. He wanted her to know he loved her, and he had no way 
to teU her except this modern way. “I’m crazy about you, kid,” 
he said. “Sure, I’m crazy about you, too,” she answered politely, 
and his heart chilled in him. 

And all the time the days were passing, the days of die short 
month he had, and he could not break away this barrier of 
modern technique. Once at the door after a late dance he leaned 
to her, “Kiss me good night, Phyllis?” 

“Yes,” she answered readily, and touched his cheek easily with 
her calm lips. 

It was all nothing. They were growing not nearer but further 
apart. Words and touch only were pushing them apart. He did 
not know what to do, so he kept on doing what they were 
doing. 

Then suddenly the day before she went away they discovered 
each other. They were dancing together at the Casino again, 
close, welded together, when suddenly she stopped and pulled 
away from him and looked at him. 

“Do you truly like this?” she asked him. He was startled. Her 
voice was changed, softer, deeper. She was speaking in Chinese, 
in their own tongue! Why had they never spoken in Chinese? 
There had been some nonsense of different dialects. She was not 
native to Shanghai— her family had come from the north— Eng- 
lish was smarter, and so they pretended it was easier. But it was 
not. He understood her perfectly in Chinese. He looked back at 
her intensely. The tawdry dancing hall faded from around diem. 
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“I do not like it,” he replied. “I cannot tell you how greatly I do 
not like it.” 

“Then let us go away,” she said simply. 

She was quite different from anything he had known of her 
before. In the car she sat with such reserve and dignity that he 
did not want to take her hand. At this moment he was nearer 
to her when he did not take her hand. At her door he hesitated. 
But she said, “Will you come in ? I think there is speech we wish 
to have together.” 

“I have many things to say,” he answered. 

It seemed indeed that they had never talked at all. All the 
foolish foreign words they had interchanged had said nothing. 
Now crowding to his tongue were other words, their own words. 
Everything remained yet to be said. She sat down on the satin- 
covered couch, and he sat on a chair near her. She looked at him, 
and then she looked around the room. “I dislike all of this,” she 
said, sweeping her hand through the air. “You do not know me 
at all. You do not even know my true name. I am not what I 
have seemed to you. Now that I am about to go away I want 
you to know that I am very old-fashioned. I have been all this 
month doing things with you which I hate. It is better for you 
to know. I do not like to dance. I dislike foreign sweets. I do 
not like to kiss people. It makes me feel ill to kiss anyone or to 
feel anyone’s lips upon my face or hand — even yours I do not 
like.” 

“Wait,” he interrupted. “I see now I have felt what you were 
ail along. I see why we were never near to each other. Why did 
you come with me to dances, and why did you let me kiss you? 
If you had said you did not like it I would not have done so.” 

She dropped her head and looked at her hands tightly clasped 
in her lap. She answered, shyly, “I thought you liked these for- 
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eign ways and I wanted to be what you liked. I thought if I 
refused you might not — come again.” Her voice was very small 
indeed when she finished. 

“What is your true name?” he demanded of her. 

“It is Ming Sing— Shining Heart,” she replied. 

“Mine is Yung An — Brave Peace,” he said. 

They were silent a moment. 

Then he went on. He leaned forward in his chair. “You mean 
— you do mean truly that you like our own ways best?” 

“Much, much best,” she faltered. 

“You would not like a house like this?” he questioned her 
sternly. 

“No,” she faltered. 

“Nor dancing nor motoring nor any of these things the women 
do all day?” 

“No.” 

“We need never waste our time so any more,” he said, after 
a moment. 

“Never any more,” she answered. 

He waited another moment. “I also do not like to kiss,” he 
announced. 

“Then let us not kiss each other any more,” she said. 

“We will speak our own language and I will take ofi" these 
foreign garments and put on my robes again and we will live in 
old comfortable ways and I will smoke a water pipe.” 

“I will never wear leather shoes again,” she said. “And I will 
never eat butter again, which I hate, nor any foreign foods, and 
our table will always be set with bowls and chopsticks, and I 
shall have a house with courts and no stairs, and I want many 
children.” 

He saw it all as she spoke, their house, their home, everything 
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their own, and themselves as they really wanted to be. He began 
to pour out his words, “Will you then marry me? Shall we — ” 
Then he stopped. He rose to his feet and stood resolutely before 
her. “No,” he said. “Miss Fang, my father will write your father 
a letter. It will come soon — at once — ” he was already halfway 
to the door. Now he was at the door, and he looked back at her. 
She rose and bowed, and stood looking at him, too, waked, and 
warm as a rose. He saw her for the first time. This was how she 
truly was, this lovely, natural creature of his own kind. They 
would raise lotus flowers in the pool in the court, and they 
would have a little bamboo grove and read poetry there in the 
summer — old four-lined verses. He had always wanted to have 
time for it. 

“Are you going, Mr. Lin?” she asked in the old formula of 
farewell. 

The words came so sweetly from her tongue that his feet had 
carried him back a step before he knew it. Then he caught him- 
self. No. “No more foreign ways,” he said firmly. He went out 
into the hall, and then he put his head in to look at her once 
more. She was sitting quietly upon the couch, her little hands 
folded, her little feet placed neatly together, exactly as his own 
old mother might have sat as a girl. She was looking ahead of her, 
seeing, he knew, the house, the court, the many children, the 
safe old ways of living. She wis there waiting, so pretty, so 
pretty — “At least not yet,” he amended, hurrying. 
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J OHN Dewey Chang had always known that Mott Street, New 
York, was not his own country. People said Chinatown, 
but it was not the same as his own country. He was per- 
fectly familiar with all these noisy, narrowing streets, he knew 
the shops whose windows were filled with a mixture of things 
from across the sea and things American, he knew the men and 
women and the many children whose skin was yellow like his 
own, and whose eyes were all black. Many of them, like himself, 
had been born in these crowded lively streets, and had never seen 
anything else. But still he knew this was not his country. 

Not that he was at all strange or that, at least as a child, he had 
disliked Chinatown. For a long time, indeed, he had not thought 
about any other country. He had grown from placid babyhood, 
eternally carried on his mother’s arm when he was awake and 
staring with her into the moving variety of the street outside his 
father’s curio shop. Asleep he was carried into a little dark inner 
room smelling of dried herbs and ginger and tea, and these two 
places were his world, and, so far as he knew, his country. 

The first time, indeed, that he knew he did not belong here, 
that none of them belonged here, was when he went to school. 
His parents, discussing the matter loudly over their rice bowls, 
had decided against kindergarten, and he had not minded. It was 
more fun to dart about the streets with many other small boys, 
more white than yellow, to crouch on the backs of automobiles, 
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and tease the kindly policemen. But the day came when he was 
six years old and this sort of thing had to cease. It was time his 
education began. His mother, her old black cotton Chinese coat 
unfastened at the throat and her hair yet uncombed, early in the 
morning dressed him immaculately in a blue striped sailor suit, 
admonishing him in their own language the while as to how 
small boys behaved their first day at school. She never had 
learned English, not in all these years. He spoke her own lan- 
guage to her, but when he was in the streets he forgot that he 
spoke anything except the jargon of the white boys. He listened 
to her gravely, aware of some decorum settling upon him that 
was not of New York. ‘‘So small Chinese boys behave,” his 
mother said very gravely, and his father said, “Do not forget you 
are a son of Han, and that you do not belong to these wild white 
tribes among whom we must live until I can grow rich. Be polite 
to your teacher, obey what your elders command, and keep your 
mind on your books.” 

All during breakfast, his father and his mother paused, hold- 
ing their chopsticks above their bowls of rice gruel, to give him 
further excellent advice. After his breakfast his father had given 
him his school name, John Dewey Chang. To this time he had 
been called at home Little Dog, and on the street Chink. But his 
father had written this name down upon a bit of paper, so that 
he might give it to the teacher, that it might be written correctly 
in the records, John Dewey Chang. John Dewey, his father ex- 
plained, was the name of an American who had helped to start 
good new schools in China. He had read about it in the papers 
from his home town there. 

Almost immediately after his father had taken him to school 
and introduced him to the teacher, his education began. For it 
happened that the pupils were told to form in line and march 
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jchoolroom into a larger one. Two by 
in Chang took his place with alacrity, 
beaming with interest. Two by two they went ahead o£ him and 
behind him, but no one came to stand beside him. Two by two 
they stood, with himself alone in the middle, until finally there 
was only a small fat white girl left, a round little girl with tight 
light braids tied with bits of red ribbon. She stood alone also. 

“Mary,” said Miss Pinckney, “you may come and stand by 
John.” 

But Mary would not come. To his astonishment John saw the 
little girl shake her head violently. “I won’t,” she said unpleas- 
antly. “I won’t walk beside a Chinaman.” 

Miss Pinckney stared severely for a moment at her and then 
took John’s hand herself. “Very well,” she said, “you may walk 
alone, and I will walk with John.” 

There was intense silence along the double row, and John 
Dewey Chang knew that it was not the silence of sympathy. He 
grasped Miss Pinckney’s hand gingerly, but without pleasure. 
He would, he knew, much rather have been walking with Mary. 
This was the beginning of his education. 

His education, thus began, continued through many years. He 
became accustomed, after a while to other things. Quietly he 
learned to wait until everyone else found partners, and then, if he 
were lucky enough to be the odd one, he stood alone at the end. 
If the number were even, particularly if the other were a girl, he 
learned to stand a little aloof, delicately, waiting. He grew to feel, 
as though he had antennae, the atmosphere, whether it was wdb 
come or rebuff. He never complained, never told his parents. He 
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proud of him. They talked together of what they would do when 
he was old enough to take the shop. But though he spent his eve- 
nings over his father’s ledgers when his lessons were done, he 
knew he would never take the shop. For by now he knew this 
was not his country, and he had one deep secret purpose, one 
aching ambition. He must find his own country. 

The curios, the beads, the idols, the misty paintings on the 
scrolls, the hundreds of odd bits of strange beauty his father had 
for sale, only made him more eager to go to their source. He un- 
packed them tenderly from their straw-stuffed boxes, great 
wooden boxes, stamped with red and black hieroglyphics, won- 
dering, dreaming, of another land where beauty like theirs was 
shaped — ^his own country. 

Of this country he had, of course, heard from many. He had 
learned to read not only Shakespeare and American history and 
Whittier and Longfellow, but he had learned also the long 
straight lines of the letters of his own language. At night an old 
man came to tutor him, and to teach him the sing-song rhythms 
of old poetry. His neighbors, George Liu and Rutli Kin, rebelled 
bitterly and never learned enough to understand the inner mean- 
ing of those curves and squares. Ruth tossed her pretty curled 
black head, and, chewing her gum quickly, she said loudly, “Gee, 
what’s it all about! Say, I gotta ’nough without that stuff!” She 
had a dark slanting eye upon Harry Sills, the young grocery man 
next door. Not that she would marry a white man, of course, but 
white men were fun. Of course she’d settle down and marry a 
Chink one of these days, but not one of the old-fashioned kind. 
She’d marry a smart fella, maybe George Liu, if he turned out 
smart enough, and they’d have a little flat witli an electric range. 
When anyone asked her if she ever wanted to go home to China, 
she screamed with laughter and said, “To what? Not for mine! 
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Say, they tell me they ain’t even got electric lights in the ole home 
town in China! And say, they’re still keepin’ the girls at home 
over there!” She screamed again with her high light laughter, a 
little loudly, for Harry Sills was at the door of his store. He 
grinned at her lazily. “Say, I’ll bet they couldn’t keep you at 
home, if you was there!” he called to her. 

“That’s no bet — that’s sure!” she retorted, narrowing her eyes 
at him. She’d seen Anna May Wong do that in the movies, and 
she liked it, liked that Oriental lure. 

John Dewey Chang watched her gravely. It was just after sun- 
set and he was home from high school. It was his last year. Next 
year he’d go to college, and after that he’d go to his own country. 
His country — that word was now beginning to mean something 
beautiful and secret. He gazed thoughtfully up and down the 
street. Noise was everywhere, the noise of cars and of children. 
On the next street a trolley shrieked around the corner. At his 
feet his last brother picked industriously at John Dewey’s shoe- 
strings. He was not quite two, and with his coming the small flat 
above the shop was crowded to its last limit. But it had not oc- 
curred to them to have more room. They slept more thickly in the 
two bedrooms, but always decorously, his sisters in the other 
room, his parents’ bed curtained and partitioned away with wall 
board. But he would be glad to be gone. Staring into the noise 
and confusion of a late spring evening in that crowded street he 
thought with longing of his own country. There, there were quiet 
streets and singing country folk and richly tilled fields and cour- 
tesy and stilhiess and certainty. He would be among his own 
there, his own kind. He had heard his mother tell such tales of 
the small country town where she grew up, a town in south 
China where everybody, she said, was happy. All the girls were 
pretty and good, not like these girls with yellow hair and painted 
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lips and especially not like silly Ruth Kin. He was suddenly very 
homesick for that which he had never seen. 

All during his four years at the state college he held steadfastly 
to his plan. He grew very Chinese indeed, and he allowed his fel- 
lows to think that he had come, not from that crowded rowdy 
street in New York, but from the sedate and dignified little 
Chinese town in south China. It was during these years that his 
country fell into revolution, and he organized a band of patriots 
among the seven Chinese boys in the college. He denied himself 
his luncheon each day and saved the money, and he bullied the 
other members of the club into paying more than they were able, 
and when after three months the fund amounted to more than 
ninety dollars, they debated fiercely as to what it should be given 
for in China. Studying the newspapers and the bulletins from 
their country, they perceived there were many things for which 
this sum could be given; it might be given for the starving, for 
there was a famine again, or it might be given for the airplanes 
the new government needed, or it might be given for roads. After 
weeks of indecision, they decided on new roads. So the money 
was changed into a note, and sent to the government in Nanking, 
with a long letter explaining the wishes of the donors. After 
nearly six months a courteous letter came in reply, to which was 
affixed the seal of the RepubliCj saying that the money had been 
received and would be assuredly spent for roads, and then after 
words of commendation for such patriotism the letter closed, and 
was signed by the Third Secretary to the President. 

It was the first touch with his country. John, holding the letter 
in his hand, felt His heart thicken witli emotion. When he read 
the letter aloud to the others, he could scarcely keep from weep- 
ing. When Art Lok said with cynicism, “Yeah, it’s fine talk—my 
dad says the same chaps used up all the money they sent over last 
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year to buy an airplane, only there wasn’t any airplane!” John 
Chang flew at him, “Will you revile your own country? Will you 
say your own President’s secretary lies?” he cried. 

Art twisted his thin handsome mouth and sneered and fell 
silent. After all, it was no business of his. He began thinking of 
an engagement he had to keep that night at a certain small cafe 
with a very yellow-haired girl. He began to whistle softly. 

But there it was. All during college when the others were play- 
ing football or going to movies or making dates, John Chang 
worked on his plans for his country. Here was the question: 
Should he delay his return further by taking some sort of special 
course — say, be an aviator or an architect or a doctor — or should 
he go straight home as soon as he was through? He argued it 
with himself, longing to go straightway, waiting for nothing. 
After all, a college education was something. He could get a job 
teaching or in the government — ^there were jobs everywhere tliese 
days, in these new and glorious days in his own country. It was 
not as it was here in the United States, where people were push- 
ing and jostling each other for work. Over there roads were 
growing, airplanes were flying, new buildings going up, business 
developing — the whole nation was moving, running ahead — ^bet- 
ter to join his youth to it now, without waiting. Anyway, better 
to go on and see what was wanted and if necessary he would 
come back. Only he knew he would never come back. He gradu- 
ated from college and then hurried back to Mott Street, to bid 
his parents good-by, to buy a third-class ticket to China. 

Then he was delayed after all. He was delayed by his own 
most surprising reluctance to go. When he had endured die noise 
and the heat of the flat for two weeks, when he had bought 
his ticket and had talked with his parents about everything, when 
his mother had said to him over and over again, “Now when you 
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see my honored mother-in-law, you must say it is my grief I am 
not there to serve her, and when you see my honored father-in- 
law and my brothers and their ladies—” and when his father had 
talked with enthusiasm of the new times, “In my youth there was 
nothing a lad could do if he were the eighth son on a little land, 
and so I had to seize the chance of my father’s eldest cousin to 
come abroad with him in his business, and here I have remained 
and they sent your mother to me, and here you have been born. 
I return you proudly to my own country — ” when everything was 
said and everything was ready, suddenly John Chang found he 
did not want to go. 

At first he could not understand his reluctance. Certainly it was 
not this noisy city which held him. He stood looking at the traf- 
fic one night in a melancholy fashion. He did not love these dash- 
ing lights, approaching, glaring for an instant into his face, 
disappearing again. There was no music in the roar and the grind 
of trolley cars to have made him homesick. Except the faces of 
his family there were no faces which he cared if he saw again or 
not — no faces — and then with fury he realized there was a face, 
a little round merry face under frizzy black hair. It was that face 
which was making all the trouble. He wanted to see it again and 
again and again, and it was Ruth Kin’s face! 

When he realized this he went quickly into the house and into 
a dark corner of the dark little curio shop and there, among the 
Buddhas and the pottery Han horses and the hanging mandarin 
coats, he sat down and held his head in his hands. He did not at 
all wish to love Ruth Kin. He did not want to marry. If he 
thought about marrying, it was not to someone like Ruth Kin. 
His mother had spoken of the women across the sea, their still- 
ness, their gentleness, their mild sweet eyes, their obedience to 
their lords. Some day, perhaps, he had thought, some day, in a 
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little house with a court and a bamboo grove and an oleander tree 
he might live with a sweet obedient woman. But not with slangyj 
lively, noisy Ruth Kin! Yet there it was. He did not want to leave 
her. 

He had seen her, of course, many times — ^how, he asked himself 
bitterly, could one avoid seeing her? She still lived next door, and 
she came and went loudly and cheerfully to the business school 
where she was learning stenography so that she might be her 
father’s assistant. Her father, a tea and oil merchant, had never 
learned the intricacies of customs and accounting, and Ruth long 
ago had made up her mind that she would take the business in 
hand as soon as she could. She was always wanting to take things 
in hand — to manage things. So year by year she had managed a 
little more and a little more of the stout peaceful old man’s af- 
fairs, until now, when American retail men came into the whole- 
sale tea shop, it was a smart young American who greeted them, 
an American with coal black hair with a strong tendency to 
straightness, in spite of sedulous care to curling, and black 
pointed eyes and a rich smooth olive skin. But the voice was 
American, clear and a little hard, and the words that came from 
the vivid red lips were pure New York. The men looked at her 
with laughter and occasionally with longing, longing at least for 
a little fun. But she never promised them anything, never quite 
promised them anything. Everyone knew Ruth Kin could take 
care of herself. 

And of course everyone had thought that she would marry 
George Liu. Even the two families had thought so. Then sud- 
denly, only six months ago, Ruth Kin changed her mind. “No,” 
she told her father firmly. “I don’t want to marry George.” Ev- 
eryone knew how she said it, for he told all his friends and they 
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of the Lius, the parents have arranged it, and now she will not 
marry him.” 

“Why not?” said the father absently. He was not interested in 
Ruth Kin or in George Liu, but it was a bit of gossip on Mott 
Street. 


“Who knows?” said his mother, sighing. “She says he is not 
smart enough. She says she will have only a very smart man.” 

John Chang, sitting in the curio shop alone, thought of this 
bitterly. “She will not think me smart,” he thought. “She has al- 
ways made fun of me because I want to go home to my own 
country. I have heard her say often that I am a fool — that I 
would do better to take my father’s business.” 

Then remembering Ruth Kin’s shining black eyes and her lit- 
tle full red mouth he knew it was no good — ^he loved her hope- 
lessly. 

So he put off his trip a little, not much. He had allowed him- 
self a few more days than necessary in order to see the sights on 
the west coast. He would see no sights. He said a little sullenly 
to his parents the next day, “I do not feel well. I will wait a day.” 

He waited a day, thinking furiously and staying away from 
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muttered and tossed. Then suddenly he leaped up and ran down- 
stairs and into the shop next door. Because it was a Saturday he 
knew exactly where he would find Ruth. He would find her in 
the inner room balancing her father’s weekly accounts, her red 
lips a little pursed, her small brown hands nimble with the pencil. 

There she was exactly. He did not waste an instant. He stood 
before her, his hair still rumpled, his shirt without any tie. He 
began hostilely, because she had delayed him in his dear plan: 

“Will you come to China with me or won’t you?” 

She looked at him, astonished, her eyes open very wide. She 
never used any lure with John Chang, never at all. They quar- 
reled too often, and there was too much to say to him. They had 
quarreled, for instance, over this very going back home to China. 
She thrust her pencil into her curly mop, and there it stood up- 
right like a feather of defiance. 

“Why should I go to China .f*” she answered instantly. “I don’t 
want to go to China! I’m an American— anybody that’s born in 
New York is an American.” 

“Because your country has use for you!” he shouted at her. 
She was so very pretty that he was furious with her. Need she 
have put on a rose-pink linen dress this morning and need her 
skin look as smooth as golden cream.? “You stay here when your 
country can use you!” 

“Thank you,” she said coolly, “I’ll think about it when there 
are a few electric lights and a bath tub in the ole home town.” 

“You think of nothing but comforts,” he said. He wanted to 
shake her, to slap her, to tell her she must come because— because 
—“You must come!” he said loudly. 

Then she stood up. She put her two little hands on her narrow 
hips and looked at him from the crown of his stiff rumpled black 
hair to his rather too yellow oxfords. “Will you please tell me 
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who you think you are, Mr. John Dewey Chang?” she demanded. 
“You can’t talk to an American woman like that and get away 
with it! And why must I come?” 

“Because because I love you!” he said unexpectedly. He had 

not really meant to say it. 

They stared at each other, and Ruth sat down suddenly and 
drew the pencil out of her hair and began to figure briskly. “Go 
away, John Dewey Chang,” she said coldly. “Don’t be funny.” 

“It is not funny,” he said desperately. 

“It is only funny to me,” she said. “I go back to China? And 
with you? It’s a joke.” She pursed her very red lips merrily and 
looked at him, for a second, this time with her sidewise look. 
But when he started toward her, she cried out, “No, I mean it. 
Go away.” 

“You mean — to China?” asked John Chang in a small voice. 

“Yes, to China,” said Ruth Kin, with determination, and shut 
her mouth hard and turned a page of figures. 

He watched her for a second, but she did not change, she did 
not look up, and he turned. Well, then, he would go. But just 
at the door she called him again, and he glanced back. She was 
looking at him thoughtfully and now she said in another voice, a 
coaxing small voice, and she drooped her lashes a little and 
looked up at him, “Would you,” she said, “would you if I said 
I would— -care about you — ^stay?” 

He stared at her aghast. What— give up his own country, 
after all these years of dreams, his beloved and beautiful country I 

“No!” he shouted. He would not give himself time to think. 

She shrugged her shoulders, laughed, and said airily, “Then 
go— go away to your China!” 

So he had gone, in haste and hurry to be gone. Before he could 
stop to think he was on the train whirling across green country, 
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through great roaring cities, through little towns and vast prairies 
to the sea coast. Before he could stop to think he was on a great 
ship, crowded among third-class passengers, and outside there 
was only the roar of the sea, and inside among all these strangers 
there was infinite time to think — to think and to dream. 

But now his dreams would not come right. They would not 
take the shapes of old, the shapes of his own people, his coming 
home to his own race, his Hfe, a leader in the revolution, a gov- 
ernor, a diplomat, a great man of some sort in his own country. 
No, those dreams came stealing into his mind in the shape of a 
small round willful face, of black eyes, Chinese under a crop of 
American-curled hair, of a slim yellow Chinese body in a rose 
pink American dress. He leaped out of his berth again and again 
and paced the few feet of deck, for he had not ceased to love her 
and he had not ceased to be angry with her. He told himself 
many times that she was full of faults — that she was all those 
things which a Chinese girl should not be — she talked before men 
and she laughed too loudly and she was disobedient to her par- 
ents. Why, she even made fun of her father’s lisp when he tried 
to speak English! It was true that her father had spoiled her and 
that he laughed at her, but then she was not respectful. How 
many times had he not heard his own mother say she came home 
late at night, every time with a different man! He cast up all her 
faults and tried to see how well off he was to be alone— and 
groaned because he loved her and wished he were not alone. 

He began to look forward to his country with renewed eager- 
ness. For now his country was the only thing which could make 
him forget Ruth. There among all that new life, worldng, serv- 
ing, achieving, he would forget about her. He would even — of 
course he would find the woman whom he really sought— not 
Ruth, but another. There he would live and found his home and 
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have his children, their mother not Ruth, but a dreamy-eyed, 
quiet, obedient woman in his house. But first he must work and 
he must achieve. And first of all he must find his country. 

But where was his country? Upon the sea it had seemed so 
near, there where the sea ended, there where the river began. 
This was his country, this first line upon the horizon. He had 
passed indifierently in the Inland Sea one lovely isle after an- 
other; coldly he had gazed at the rocky exquisitely outlined 
mountains of Japan, waiting for this first dark edge between sea 
and sky. He rose early to see it, and soon after dawn, staring into 
a gray and misty sky he saw it, that silent line of dark land. Soon 
the ship was embraced as though by two arms of tliat land. There 
were no hills, no houses, nothing to speak to him — only those 
two dark arms reached out into the sea to embrace him, to draw 
him home. He hung over the rail of the deck, staring, his heart 
beating in his throat. 

Then upon the land appeared tiny low houses, isolated, the 
color of earth, and then the brown of the earth changed to bril- 
liant green. The sun did not shine and the sky was gray. Against 
the gray the green was deeply vivid. But houses and fields were 
small and solitary upon the immensity of tliese ever broadening 
arms of land. Here, here was his country. He yearned to it, he 
gazed upon it, he longed to leap across the yellow waters of the 
river and feel it beneath his feet, old, sure, unchanged, silent, 
welcoming him in silence. 

Then suddenly he lost it all. Suddenly the ship passed between 
tall buildings, edged ponderously to a dock, and all silence was 
gone, all peace was lost. A horde of small brown blue-coated men 
leaped across the rails, chattering, shrieking a language he did 
not even understand. He used upon them the tongue he had 
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from his mother, but they stared at him wild-eyed, searching. 
He pointed out his few bags, neatly strapped and ready to be 
taken ashore, but they passed him by as though he had not 
spoken. They were looking, he realized suddenly, not for him. 
It was nothing to them that he was come home at last. They 
were looking for richer folk than he, for tourists, for white men. 
He set his teeth a moment, staring after their tumbling, crowd- 
ing figures, and then one by one he picked up his own bags and 
staggered across the narrow gangway to the dock. 

It was at that moment that he lost his country completely. For 
standing among tlie crowd pouring from the ship, pouring from 
the streets, he might have been in any country again. Fie might 
even have been again in New York. He heard no tongue he un- 
derstood except the English he had left behind him. About him 
were tall Western buildings; he heard the din of street cars in 
his ears. Suddenly the rain poured in a drum of noise upon the 
tin roof of the dock, and he was walled in by it, and he could 
do no more than wait, walled in with the crowd of alien motley 
people, not one of whom he knew, and not one of whom were 
coming to welcome him home. He stood forlornly staring 
through the rain across the yellow water. A small junk struggled 
through tlie mists, its sails lowered, and an oarsman standing at 
the oar, his brown body naked except for the loin cloth about his 
hips. From his unfamiliar form John Chang looked at the ship, 
the ship from which he had longed so desperately to escape. But 
now somehow it looked like home to him, a home of a sort, 
whose ways he Icnew. At least there he had been safe and shel- 
tered. 

Then suddenly he shook himself. This would not do. He must 
be strong. There was no going back now. In his pocket he had 
the name of a good inn his father had given him and the name of 
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the cousin who was his partner, upon whom he was to call for 
aid. He must be bold and remember that somewhere his country 
lay behind this dock, these crowds, these streets. He laid a hand 
upon a coolie standing near and pointed tO' his bags. “Ricksha!” 
he said with authority, “ricksha!” The man halted, stared, hesi- 
tated, took up the bags with a grunt. In a moment John Chang 
was rolling along, buttoned behind an oil-cloth curtain. He could 
see nothing, except the brown bare legs of tlie puller, streaming 
with the rain, and above his head upon the thin roof of the 
ricksha the rain beat steadily down. 

Where, where was his country.? After three days in the small 
bare room of the inn he sat and stared across a narrow street into 
a tenement house. Except that the clodies hung upon bamboo 
poles were shaped differently, it might have been a tenement in 
New York. In and out of the cheap houses dirty children ran, 
naked in the stifling midsummer heat. Women shouted after 
them; slouching men and furtive-eyed young girls came and 
went. He had seen them all before and they were not his. They 
were not his, and yet dieir eyes were black and pointed like his 
own and their hair black and their skin his skin. But he would 
not have them for his own. 

Already he loathed the inn and determined he must leave it. 
Yet, when he asked, his cousin shrugged his fat shoulders, “It is 
good enough, that inn,” he said. “A better one would be very 
dear.” 

“It is dirty,” said John Chang briefly. 

“You are like a foreigner,” remarked his cousin. “You will be- 
come accustomed.” 

He had been twice to see that cousin, and twice he had come 
away angry. 
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It did not seem possible to him that such a man was his cousin. 
He lived in half-a-dozen different courts, his many children ran 
about unwashed, and the noise of quarreling women was every- 
where. And with all these women, these wives and these servants, 
there was no one to brush away the flies from the tea bowls upon 
the table; and when the cousin invited John Chang to eat with 
him at his house, the flies sat upon the food. Yet the cousin was 
not a poor man. He had money, since he was the partner in the 
curio business, and he it was who shipped the Buddhas and the 
little ivory boxes and the silver trinkets and the embroidered 
robes and the incense sticks and all those things which John 
Chang had known all his life in the shop on Mott Street, all 
things which had set him dreaming of his own country. Now 
when he saw the fat brown hand of his cousin and saw the grease 
upon his silken gown and the rolls of fat about his neck and 
about his belly, when in the heat of the day he put his gown 
from him and sat with his upper body uncovered, he wondered 
that he had ever dreamed. 

His cousin’s daughters, too, came and went, and the cousin 
snapped his fingers to them when he wanted tea or his pipe or 
his old shoes to ease his feet. The man boasted of these girls. He 
said, “As for my girls, I have kept them where they should be 
kept, in the home. They have fretted now and again to go to 
some school or other, but I have seen these bold modern girls 
on the streets, and I know they are nothing but trouble with all 
their learning and their boldness — ^trouble for their father who 
must feed them, and trouble for the men they must marry. I have 
married ignorant women and they have done me very well.” He 
puffed at his pipe and shouted at his daughter who stood before 
him to hear any further commands. “Go to your mother and do 
not hang about to hear men talk!” When the girl was gone he 
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said with complacence, “You see how obedient she is. She will be 
as obedient as that one day to her husband. It has been my care 
to prepare my daughters for marriage, for there is nothing else 
a woman can do.” 

And, indeed, John Chang, watching, saw the girl go docilely 
away; as silently as though no one stepped she went in her little 
satin shoes. But although her face was very pretty and she w^as 
well-mannered and said not one word, and was the sort of maid 
he had dreamed about once, he did not feel his heart move at all 
when he looked at her. He said to himself, “It is because she is 
the daughter of my second cousin,” but when he went back to 
his room in the inn and sat down alone he found in surprise that 
it was not because she was the daughter of his cousin, but be- 
cause she seemed stupid to him, and her pretty silent face was 
only like a doll’s face; and, thinking further, he was not sure 
it would be such pleasure to have a doll for a wife, who put up 
her arm when she was bade and kissed him when she was bade 
and came when she was bade and went away when she was bade 
to do it. Suddenly there flew into his mind the thought of Ruth 
Kin and how no one could make her do what ^he would not do, 
and there she was before him, laughing and willful and mis- 
chievous. He was glad she was not here. 

But after a while, thinking and staring through the rain, he 
came to the thought that this was not his country, not this dirty 
city of Shanghai, noisy with vehicles and crowded with every 
sort of people. Somewhere beyond these flat horizons was more, 
miles upon miles of his vast country, for him to discover. 

So again he went to his cousin and said, “I want to go further 
away, into the inlands; I want to see and I want to discover,” 

At tills his cousin fanned himself quickly and said, “I hope you 
are not one of those young revolutionists who have been the pest 
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of our country in these last years! But if you are, do not tell me 
— I do not want to hear any of it. But if you want to go inland, 
then I have an errand for your father on which you may go. You 
are to go to the regions at the end of the great river, into the 
province of Szechuan. I hear there have been new graves discov- 
ered there of ancient princes, and if it is true, you can find curios 
cheaply and buy what you can and bring them back. But do not 
buy this and this — ” and then the cousin detailed what he should 
not buy and what was true and what was false, because at such 
times among the true there are many false things, made by men 
who think it possible to sell them mingled together. 

Thus John Chang went in search of his own country, follow- 
ing the sweep of the great river. 

Everywhere he searched for his country and everywhere he 
found only the same thing. Fie found cities crowded and noisy 
and filthy with generations of filth. He grew afraid to drink any- 
thing except the hottest tea, although the summer sun scorched 
his flesh, and he ate only a little rice and cabbage, because there 
was no ice and nothing to keep from putridness the slabs of pigs 
hung in the sun and the fish dying in their tubs of stale water 
and the crabs upon which the flies sat unceasingly. At night the 
mosquitoes fed upon him, and if he stopped in inns the insects 
swarmed to him. He could not see the beauty of the distant hills, 
nor could he see the rich green banks flourishing in rice and the 
great nets let down to catch the large river fish, because upon 
the little river steamer with him were two hundred pilgrims go- 
ing to an ancient temple on a mountain top to worship there, 
and holy men have the vilest bodies to be found, and these 
reeked with all their filth and holiness. Yet they were his country- 
men. Yes, they were all his countrymen — ^the blind he met so 
often on the streets of any town where the steamer stopped; the 
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children running as they would, unclothed; the brawling women 
washing by the river’s edge and beating out tlieir rags upon the 
rocks, and quarreling as they worked; and the shrewd petty 
shopkeepers; and the beggars whining everywhere, full of leprosy 
and holding out their maimed limbs. One day he stopped among 
them and cried to his own heart, staring at them, “Is this the 
country I dreamed of all these years, and can any lifetime save 
them?” 

And for a moment he was conscious of an aching in him for 
some other place, a homesickness. But he was at home. And then 
it seemed to him he would give all his years to be back in his 
father’s shop again, in that small clean quiet shop. The street in 
New York seemed the cleanest best street in the world, and he 
thought with utter longing of the white clean tub in the bath- 
room above the shop. He turned and walked back swiftly to his 
cabin and he sat down and wrote a letter. But it was not to his 
father and his mother. It was to Ruth ICin, and he said, “You 
were right and I am but a fool. Stay by your home there. You 
were very right.” And grimly he went on day by day up that 
great river until it wound small and deep and narrow among the 
gorges, and so at last he came to where he had been sent. 

Time and time again he wrote to Ruth Kin, and why he did 
not know, since she did not care for him. But it seemed to him 
that now forever his country tvas lost. It was not what he 
dreamed, and not being that, it was nothing. He learned to 
bicker with the dealers to whom his cousin sent him, to suspect 
falseness in every bit of pottery or bronze they brought him, to 
know a poor man who pretended to be a farmer bringing in a 
bit of something he had unearthed from his field might be as 
great a liar as another. He learned to twist his tongue to speak 
their languages, to hold to his money, to haggle, and to postpone 
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and do all the paltry business he must do. At night, lying in his 
bed, he sneered at himself that he had come to this, he who 
would not work for his father, but must follow dreams for thou- 
sands of miles and come to this, this sorry quarreling search. And 
so he wrote to Ruth, not because he asked anything of her, so he 
said, but because he must write somewhere and he could not 
write his father and he would not write his friends and let them 
know he was so shamed. 

“For filth and flies and beggary,” he wrote to Ruth Kin, “I 
have not seen die like of this country. Yes, I suppose this is my 
country. And here in my country I must watch daily or I am 
robbed, and here in my country men are kidnaped and nothing 
is said. And — ” 

And so he poured out all his bitter disappointment and his 
shames, and eased himself a little, although he never ate a meal 
without a fuss about the dust upon the table or flies upon the 
meats, so that in that whole city he got a name for himself, and 
the inn dreaded to see him coming, and he was nicknamed the 
Foreign Devil, since he was so full of fuss about a litde dust and 
dirt or about a fly or two. 

Then like a sharp cold wind across the sea one day he had a 
letter, sent to his cousin and his cousin sent it on, and it was from 
Ruth Kin. He had come back to his inn at night after a long day 
of searching in a newly opened ruin, and there upon his table 
the letter lay. He opened it and found the inner envelope and 
opened that and read, like Ruth’s voice, her laughing pitiless 
truthful words. “You sap,” she wrote, and whereas once he hated 
such speech, he only laughed now aloud— it seemed so good to 
have a word come hard and direct against his cheek — oh, how he 
was weary of the false polite palavering of the dealers! “You 
sap, what did you expect? For a penny I’d come — ^not to marry 
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you, you understand, but just to see if it’s what you say. And I’d 
like to sort of clean things up if it is as bad as you say.” 

Looking out of his window, down the narrow, crowded street, 
he knew that he did not want Ruth Kin to come. It was eve- 
ning in August, and the end of a hot day, and the people were 
quarrelsome. Their voices rose sharply and angrily into his win- 
dow. Two women were cursing each other, and there was a 
crowd about them, listening, to hear and to be amused. Suddenly 
one snatched at the other’s hair, and they rolled in the dust, their 
curses shrieking. But it was a common sight after all, and the 
people moved and scattered and brought out their bamboo beds 
and spread their pallets for die night. Men and women and chil- 
dren lay down to sleep, the men stripped near to nakedness, the 
children naked, and the women in their thin grass-cloth coats. 
Above them rose the hum of mosquitoes. He stood looking down 
on them. A child wailed through the dusk and a dog howled. 
These, these were his people. He did not want Ruth Kin to come. 

He went back into the room and lit the small kerosene oil 
lamp and sat down to answer her letter. The night insects flut- 
tered about him, and twice he got up and stepped upon the body 
of a centipede and felt its crusty body crack beneath his Ameri- 
can leather shoe. He wrote and wrote, and, pausing at last, he 
added one more line, “Even the kerosene lamp,” he wrote, “is 
American. You had better stay in America.” He went to bed ex- 
hausted and silent to the heart. There, he thought, having told 
her everything, there was the end of Ruth Kin. 

There was no going back, of course. He was far too proud to 
go back. After all these years, after he had organized the Chinese 
boys’ patriotic club in his high school and after he had collected 
money in college to send to the revolutionary government, after 
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everything he had dreamed, there W'as no going back. He set- 
tled himself grimly to his own country. Once he went to the new 
capital and walked silently and unknown about the streets. He 
had, he realized, expected to see something like New York, like 
Washington, like the postcards he had seen of Paris. Instead he 
saw a few carelessly made wide streets, fringed by new cheap 
one-story shops. There were two or three large buildings, new 
and half empty. When he walked up the steps, a guard stopped 
him sternly, and he turned and went away. Perhaps if he had 
had influence he might have gone in, but he had no influence at 
all. He walked a long way outside the city and came to the grave 
of the hero of the revolution and stood staring at it. The grave 
was there, enormous, hideous, new, a treeless scar upon the 
mountain side, and inside it the hero lay dead. He went away 
again. 

Once he begged a holiday from his cousin and went south 
to the village of his mother’s girlhood, traveling by small rat- 
ridden steamers and at last by wheelbarrow across the flat fertile 
fields. It was the last stronghold of his dreams. But when he 
slipped off the vehicle a dog rushed at him savagely, and though 
he beat the beast off, he had to watch, and so sidling and wary 
he came to the village. Yet what was it but a village, after all? 
It was a small cluster of houses made from brick of the field 
earth, and the people were like all the country people he had 
seen. They were quite the same, the men suspicious of his for- 
eignness and the women silent and shrinking away. A narrow 
filthy street, a dirty teashop or two, the smell of human waste 
upon the fields for fertilizer, the silent staring girls — ^he did not 
even wait to search out his kin. If these were his kin, then let 
him not know it. He turned and shouted to the wheelbarrow 
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pusher, “Let us go away!” he shouted. “I want to go away at 
once!” 

Shaking along over the cobbled country roads, he said to him- 
self he was very glad he had written so to Ruth Kin. He was 
very glad he had told her she must stay there where she was and 
marry George Liu and live in a little clean flat and have an elec- 
tric stove and ice and cleanness~and cleanness — and cleanness — 
everywhere. 

Then how could he have been prepared for Ruth Kin’s letter 
in Shanghai ? It came after three months across the thousands of 
miles. He almost felt its briskness through the envelope. The 
paper was crisp beneath his fingers, used now to the soft thin 
paper of his cousin’s ledgers. The letter crackled when he opened 
it, the words leaped out, incredible, lively, determined words. He 
could see her snapping eyes, hear her laugh, see her slight straight 
saucy figure, see her tossing hair. “Well, I’m coming, John Dewey 
Chang,” the letter began straightly. “I’ve changed my mind. 
You’ve got me — I guess the old home town needs me — and you 
do, too — ’ 

This was her letter. A little news, a joke or two — “George Liu 
has gone and married the girl at the soda fountain — I always 
knew he wasn’t smart! Anyway, my folks have stopped ragging 
me,” and at the end, “I’ve got my ticket and I’ll be along in a 
week after you get this. My dad’s coming on business. You’re my 
business.” At the end, in a small squeezed note he read with diffi- 
culty, “You can have the ring ready— -if you want to — ” 

He folded the letter in a daze. All these days she had been 
coming toward him, and he had not known! Straight as wind 
and ship and day and night could bring her she was coming. 
And for the moment his first thought was he did not know what 
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to do with her. He had a frantic feeling that he must clean every- 
thing up before she came. He was suddenly ashamed of every- 
thing, ashamed of dirt and poverty and silent ignorant women 
and of his fat cousin and of the inn and of this room. He ran to 
the mirror and looked into it. Yes, he was ashamed of himself, 
too. He had let his hair grow long and unkempt and he wore a 
soiled shirt. He looked as he would not have dreamed of letting 
himself look in New York. It did not seem worth while to be 
different — until now. But now — now — ^what could he possibly do 
in a week ? 

But after all, he did everything in a week — that is, nearly every- 
thing. In this country of his, he determined, there should be one 
spot, a litde single spot, clean and homelike for Ruth Kin and 
him. He rushed to his cousin and borrowed money of him 
extravagantly. “An American girl,?” said the cousin, suspiciously, 
breaking into the words pouring out of John Dewey Chang’s 
lips. 

“Certainly not,” John Chang said. And then suddenly he paused 
and thought, “A sort of an American girl,” and did not say it, 
knowing his cousin. His cousin would not lend money on an 
American girl, and so he shook his head. After all, Ruth Kin 
was not an American. 

With the money he rented a little house, not in the Chinese 
city where the inn was and where his cousin lived and where 
the shop was, but a little bungalow on the edge of the foreign 
concession where the Americans lived. He must spare his Ruth 
what he had had— the sudden death of dreams. There was a little 
banksia rose growing over the porch and even in this autumn it 
put forth a few blossoms. In spring it would be a bouquet of 
fragrance for them. In the court there was even an oleander 
tree. The little house had been long empty, and he hired a stout 
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serving woman from his cousin to come and scrub and clean, 
and then among the foreign shops he searched for things for 
Ruth, a rug, two chairs, a bed, a table, some dishes, curtains at 
the window, and some pictures. At the last moment he remem- 
bered pictures and he ran to a shop on Avenue Edward VII and 
bought three pictures of mountains and lakes, brightly colored. 

Then almost at once he had to hurry, for Ruth’s ship would 
be at the dock in an hour. 

It was, he felt, waiting, impossible that Ruth was coming to 
this dock. He could not imagine it. He felt newly sensidve when 
he looked about, as though he were responsible for the ragged 
coolies, for the vendors outside the palings, with tlieir small 
baskets of dirty sweetmeats. A few well-dressed white people 
were standing there also, and he hated them for their cleanliness 
and their smartness. He saw gratefully two pretty Chinese girls 
with their mother and a maidservant, dressed in long satin robes. 
At least there were these. Somewhere, perhaps, hidden behind 
high walls there were many such people. Sometimes one saw 
them on the street. Among the great mass of noisy hungry com- 
mon folk they were as though there were none, being so few. 
But at least today there were these, and Ruth would see them. 
She would feel strange— of course she would feel strange. He 
must let her see it all gradually and not be discouraged. Ide was 
glad that there was electricity in the little house. 

Then almost before he knew it the ship had bumped the dock 
and the gangway was thrown and there was Ruth! He ran for- 
ward and she took his hand and held it and he stared down at 
her unbelieving. 

“Here’s Dad,” she reminded him, laughing, and he bowed to 
the stout old figure behind her. “I have letters from your father 
and mother,” she said, but it did not matter to him. He took 
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the letters she held out to him from her hand bag, and stared on 
at her. She was prettier than ever, but how foreign! In her litde 
trim blue suit she looked wholly American until he saw her face. 

She gazed with interest about her. “Queer,” she said, “this 
doesn’t seem funny to me — none of it. I’ve never seen any of it, 
but it’s just as though I had!” 

Beyond the customs and the dock he called to a taxicab, but 
she laid a swift hand on his arm. “Let’s ride in those funny little 
things,” she cried, pointing to a ricksha. “Taxis are so common!” 

So in a moment they were gliding along the Bund behind 
panting coolies. She turned and waved her hand at him, smiling 
in delight, “It’s more fun than a picnic,” she cried. 

Well, there it was. A week later, settled in the small house 
with the banksia rose, he was more astonished at her than ever. 
For some change had crept over her, already, some indefinable, 
softening change. In New York she had been as slangy and sharp 
as a little gamin. But here in this house on the edge of the Chi- 
nese city the sharpness was leaving her. She was more silent, and 
the slang in which she used to take such pride because it was 
American was day by day becoming more rare. He was dis- 
mayed. To himself he thought, “She’s growing to hate it. She’s 
feeling as I did — disappointed. It’s all worse than she thought.” 

“Where’s all the dirt and the poor you used to write about.?” 
she asked once. 

He was frightened. “I was too particular, I guess,” he said, 
evading her, and hurried on. “Ruth, the oleander’s going to 
bloom.” 

For once he had said to her that he chose his own country 
always, whether she were there or not. Now, knowing what it 
was to have her by him in the day, across the table from him 
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when he ate^ and when the deep o£ night came, knowing her 
warmly in his arms, he knew that if she did not choose this 
country it was no longer his own. No country could be his where 
she was not. Suppose she was wanting to go back to New York, 
just now when this little house began to seem home to him, 
just now when he could look about him on the streets and not 
have his heart full, because at the end of the day there was this 
home! 

For having this center now, this place to which he might 
come when his work was done, this clean bright spot, changed 
his whole country. He could come and go in narrow streets 
whose gutters ran with filth, he could bear blind and maimed 
beggars, he could bear ignorance and haggling dishonesty, know- 
ing that he had a home. At night he could come back to Ruth 
and read and talk and listen to the phonograph and maybe go to 
a picture show, although he liked better just to hear her talk 
and laugh. 

But here she was, growing daily less merry. ‘Tve got to get her 
out into the foreign concession more,” he tliought desperately 
one night. “It’s more like New York there.” Aloud he said, 
“Like to go to a cabaret, honey?” They still talked in English 
together, since her Chinese was so little yet. They made a joke 
of their Chinese at first, she asking what this was and this. But 
now she had been picking up words from her servant woman, 
and then she asked him by the end of the second week to buy a 
primer — “the kind that the kids use in school,” she explained— 
and then she wanted a tutor and he had to hire an old scholar 
to come and teach her how to hold the brush for writing. So they 
had gone to the cabaret and danced a little, but not much. And 
she had not seemed to enjoy it especially, after ail, although it 
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had cost him a great deal of money, nearly five dollars. It was 
not a thing to be done often. 

By the end of the second month she looked at him sidewise 
one morning at breakfast and asked him, “What would you say if 
I quit wearing these New York clothes and put on things like 
the rest of the women here?” He stared at her. He could not 
imagine her in a narrow smooth-fitting robe. Her face seemed 
made for these little rujfHy dresses she had brought with her. 
“Well,” he began, when she broke in — “Wait — don’t say until 
you’ve seen me!” 

That very night when he came home there she was. She had 
gone out and bought herself a long green robe of a close-woven 
silk. The collar was high. She had smoothed down her short 
hair, and above the straightness of the robe her little round face 
stood like a grave, pretty flower. She moved gravely, gracefully. 
Her very smile was changed. It was not saucy and teasing. He 
could not imagine this demure creature making eyes at a gro- 
ceryman on the street. He gazed at her entranced. “Like it,?” 
she said, softly. 

“Yes,” he answered, and could say no more for watching her. 
Later, after their dinner, he asked with difficulty, fearing her 
answer. “Does that — dress — ^feel strange?” She looked up from 
some sewing she was doing. “Noj” she said. “The queer thing 
is I feel as if I’d never had my own clothes on until now.” 

But still, he told himself, coming and going every day to his 
cousin’s shop, still the house shielded her. Her life was not hard. 
In die clean little house upon a macadam street, she need not see 
the other streets. He came and went everyday in the native city, 
but she could go the other way into the foreign concession and 
see great shops and motor cars. He talked a little, guardedly, 
about famines and bandits and wars in the interior, but she was 
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not much interested. Such things were as remote from this place, 
seemingly, as they had been from Mott Street. She never read 
English newspapers and could not read the Chinese ones yet, and 
the little house bounded her life. He breathed the relief that this 
thought brought to him. Ele was keeping her safe and happy, 
secure from the knowledge of the dark native city. Really, he 
thought, she lived almost as she might have in an American city, 
as safe from sorrowful truth. He came home to her and rested in 
that haven, shut away from the real world. When sometimes she 
spoke of some chance sight — one morning there was a little dead 
girl baby thrown out even upon the macadam street — he coaxed 
her thoughts away. So in the end she was only gay when he 
came home, gay and demurely seductive. It came to him, as a 
miracle, that somehow Ruth Kin was often like that girl of 
whom he had dreamed, that sweet obedient woman in his house. 

Then the knowledge he would have spared her came flooding 
down on her, flooding at the very time when he would most 
have kept it away. For she was going to have a baby, “a son,” 
she said confidently. Now it appeared why she had wanted to 
wear a robe instead of the tight little American dresses. “As soon 
as I knew,” she said, “I thought I’d like to wear them,” Under the 
px'etty, straightly clinging robe her figure rounded softly and 
with continued grace. And now he knew he must keep her safe 
in the world he had made for her, this safe, clean little modern 
world set in the midst of the huge dark old medieval country 
which was his. He hurried home from his work, hurried through 
the packing of cases and the shipping of goods to his father in 
Mott Street. More than ever now he must work to keep that little 
spot safe and sheltered. 

And then, one morning, one spring morning, when their son 
was seven months known to them and they were planning his 
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birth and he had chosen the very best foreign hospital in the 
British concession, they heard the crack of cannon. The deep 
roar burst, reverberated and ceased, roared and reverberated and 
ceased. He stared at Ruth and she stared back, astonished, ques- 
tioning. He knew instantly what it was. He had not taken time 
to read the papers much of late, but the air had been thunderous 
with it — ^the Japanese were at the coast. The cannon burst out 
again and there was the sound of a falling wall, and they leaped 
from dieir seats. But he thought of Ruth, only of Ruth. “Never 
mind,” he cried, and forgetting he spoke in his own tongue — ^it 
was natural to him now to speak in his own tongue. “You are 
not be frightened — I will take care of you somehow — ” Oh, 
that he had never brought her here — oh, that they were back in 
Mott Street, where she might be safe and their child born in 
peace! 

For soon, in a day, in two days, there was nothing left to hide 
from Ruth. The streets were full of terrified, wretched people, 
begging for a bit of shelter. Fire leaped everywhere, to the west 
of them. He had to spend his days and nights moving the stores 
of curios into the cellars of friendly houses of business in the 
foreign concessions. For a day and a night he had to work, not 
knowing what was become of Ruth, except that the little low 
house was safer, still, he felt, than any other spot. He watched 
the fire as he came and went. No, those flames were still safely 
away. He rushed home at dawn dreading to find Ruth terrified, 
ill, perhaps even in premature birth. 

But when he opened the door she was not there. Instead it 
seemed as though all the folk in the city from whom he had 
been guarding her had taken the litde house. Upon the rugs he 
had bought sat packed a crew of men and women and children, 
little precious bundles upon their knees, their faces haggard with 
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bewilderment and fear and weariness. The house reeked with 
the odor of their unwashedness. They looked up at him mutely, 
timidly, silent in the din of the unceasing cannon in the west. 
Three days and tliree nights the roar had gone on, punctuated 
by the crash of the falling buildings a half mile away. But the 
small low house had still stood sturdily, full of these homeless 
folk, squeezing into every corner, clutching their poor saved 
possessions. The room was full of them. He rushed to the 
kitchen to find the maidservant to demand where Ruth was. 

And there she was, standing over the little electric range he 
had bought with such pride, pots on every spot of its surface. 
She was desperately weary as he could see, her hair uncombed. 
But her eyes were not tired. They were elated and exalted. Over 
her robe was a big American apron, and she and the woman 
stood stirring the pots of food. 

“What — ?” he began. 

“They are ail hungry,” she said, “they’re starved. The poor 
things have run away because their houses are burned down.” 

“We can’t feed them all,” he began. 

She stirred vigorously. “We can, too!” she said. “I’ve got 
enough here for everybody.” 

He stood uncertainly. “There’s an awful smell in the house,” 
he said suddenly. The smell of the unwashed crowd was coming 
even here, overcoming the fragrance of the rice. It was so vile 
he was ashamed for them before Ruth. He had never told her 
how the reek of the garlic-eating common folic sickened him, 
and now he must speak of it first. 

She turned on him indignantly. “You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” she cried, and then in pure New York, “You great big 
stiff, what does it matter how they smell if they’re your own 
people.?” She removed a pot rapidly and began filling bowls set 
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out on the table, “Gee, if I’d known ail I’ve learned since you’ve 
been away — ” She dipped, competently, carefully, all the languor 
about her gone. She was electric with vigor. But he only saw her 
face, weary but perfectly happy. 

“I didn’t want you to know,” he said, “If they do anything 
to hurt you now when the baby is about to come I shan’t forgive 
them,” 

She paused in her dipping to stare at him. “Do you mean to 
tell me, John Dewey Chang,” she demanded, “that you’ve been 
deliberately hiding things from me? I’ve wondered why every 
time we went anywhere you always took me into the foreign 
concession. That’s just like New York — why, I’ve been bored to 
death!” 

She dipped again, bowl after bowl, filling them to the brim, 
running to the stove for another pot. 

“Bored?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” she answered. “There’s nothing to do — And all the 
time there were all these people I didn’t know about, — ” 

“Millions of them,” he muttered, “millions upon millions upon 
millions of them!” He could not understand her. 

“Well, that settles it,” she said contentedly. 

“Settles what?” he asked stupidly. 

“Settles whether I like it here or in New York.” 

He stared at her, still stupidly, and she laughed at him, her 
old shout of loud laughter. He had not heard it just like that 
since that morning when she was working on her father’s ledgers 
in Mott Street. “Silly!” she said, beginning on the fresh pot, 
“don’t you see? I like to do things, and here’s plenty!” 

He began to comprehend. She did not mind these people. She 
was not in the least disappointed in them. They were only hun- 
gry people and she wanted to feed them. If they were dirty — 
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Almost as though she answered his thought she began, “And 
when they’re all fed, I’m going to begin giving the babies baths 
— and maybe the grown people can take turns — ” She turned 
around to demand, “How long do you think the war will keep 
up?” 

Why, she was a child, nothing but a child, talking about baths! 
The sound of cannon was thundering steadily across the city. 
This morning the forts were down, he had heard. What would 
be the end of it? 

“I don’t know,” he groaned. 

“We might get everybody bathed if it only lasts long enough,” 
she planned. 

But he interrupted her, “Oh, Ruth, you should — you should 
go away for the baby’s sake — out of the country — there’s no tell- 
ing about this war — ” 

But at this she turned and put her hands on her hips. 

“My baby?” she said, firmly. “My baby is going to be born 
in his own country where he belongs.” Then her voice changed 
again. “Now,” she commanded him, “you take this trayful in 
and begin to feed them — the kids first. And hurry!” she added, 
“there’s a lot to do around here!” 
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W ITHOUT opening her eyes, Molly Chu knew it was time 
for her to get up. It was nearly midday. Upon the old 
square-tiled floor of her room she heard the soft tip- 
tap of her little maid’s footsteps bringing in tea and sweetmeats 
for her to eat before she got up. She lay a moment longer. She 
was suddenly very hungry for a good American breakfast, the 
sort she had eaten every morning at college. The American air 
was sharp and cold, and she had always been hungry. She let 
herself think about it, dish by dish, the orange juice, oatmeal and 
cream, bacon and eggs, toast and coffee — ah, the good coffee! 
She could smell it, fragrant and hot in her nostrils. 

“Shall I pour the tea?” Orchid’s voice was a soft whisper. Here 
in this house where Molly was the only child no one ever waked 
her sharply. There were soft small sounds subdued to her gradual 
rousing. And then came Orchid’s whisper. Her father had bought 
Orchid to be her bondmaid years ago, long before she could re- 
member. Orchid was only two years older than she was, and she 
had waited four years for Molly to come back from America, and 
while she waited she embroidered the delicate silk undergarments 
that had made the American girls exclaim so loudly. 

“Oh, Molly, how wonderful—all those tiny stitches — that lovely 
design — oh, you lucky girl!” 

She had only smiled, taking for granted Orchid’s little stitches 
set so perfectly into flowers and birds and butterflies. When she 
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was in America she could sometimes make herself grow a little 
homesick, seeing Orchid in a sunny corner of a courtyard at 
home, stitching. But she was never really homesick — ^there was so 
much to do in America. Oh, this idleness, now that college was 
over, now that she was home and there was nothing to do! 

That was what her mother and father could never understand, 
what her friends could not understand, the girls she knew who 
had never gone away — how difficult to bear was tlie idleness. 

She did not open her eyes. Why should she ? It made no differ- 
ence whether she got up or not. There was nothing to do in this 
quiet old seaport town in South China — nothing that mattered. 

She felt Orchid’s touch upon the silk-stuffed quilt. 

“Your mother, little mistress — she wants you to go to the tem- 
ple today with her. She said you were not to be waked, but when 
you woke yourself, I was to tell you she is ready. Besides, I have 
brought you something. When you open your eyes you will 
see — ” Orchid paused, waiting. 

Orchid could make her feel a little spoiled girl again. She who 
had been honor student at Wellesley, president of the senior class 
— ^“you have a gift for executive work,” the dean had told her — 
Orchid, coaxing her, made her feel willful and pouting and 
naughty. She opened her eyes, and saw a great spray of small 
waxen yellow flowers. 

“Spring!” Orchid cried joyously. She laid the leafless flower- 
laden branches upon the bed, and the canopy of silk bed curtains 
was full of their fragrance. 

“Lamay flowers!” Molly cried, sitting up. “Oh, is the old bush 
in the bamboo court blooming .i*” 

“Full!” said Orchid, smiling. 

“I’d forgotten,” Molly answered. 

“I didn’t tell you,” Orchid said. “I waited until this morning, 
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and I went out early. I knew yesterday that today the flowers 
would burst. This morning it stands a tree of goldl” 

Spring! She leaped out of bed. When the lamay flowers 
bloomed the winter was over. Even though snow fell again, it 
was spring, and snow could not linger. The room was very cold. 
She warmed her hands over the bed of coals in the brazier. She 
had told her father again and again about the heat in American 
houses, how it was warm all winter and no one was ever cold, 
however high the snow was piled. These great old rooms with 
their tiled floors and plastered brick walls were like icehouses. 
She had been cold all winter. 

“Hal” her father said, swaddled in silk quilted robes, “those 
American houses! I should die. Put on more clothes, Ma-li.” But 
she had said petulantly, “I won’t go around looking like a bed- 
ding roll.” It didn’t matter — spring was here. 

She washed herself quickly in the hot scented water in the brass 
ewer, shivering a little as the steam rose from her bare flesh, and 
while she dressed she drank the hot tea. Orchid had put the spray 
of golden flowers into a green glazed jar and she kept looking at 
it as she ate and drank. 

It must be those flowers, she thought, which made her so rest- 
less and impatient today. She was ashamed of herself. Something 
in her hurried her feet, her speech, everything she did. She even 
wanted to hurry her mother. 

“Now then, Ma-H,” her mother was saying, “have we every- 
thing.? The incense, the silver shoes to burn, the gift to the tem- 
ple, the fowls, my water pipe, my kerchief— Orchid, does the 
wind blow.? If it blows, I must have my little toilet case to mend 
myself before I pray—perhaps I hud better have it anyway. The 
tea basket, Orchid, is it in the sedan.? And some little cakes, lest 
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we should be hungry — the ones made with vegetable oil, not lard, 
out of deference to the gods— the gods smell lard so quickly, you 
know, daughter, and it is so offensive to diem. I always say the 
reason I lost your brother as soon as he was born was because I 
had eaten porkballs that day I went to worship — the day before 
his birth it was, and the gods smelled my breath — ” 

It was silly to be impatient with her chattering pretty little 
mother, swaying about on her small bound feet. She loved her 
mother and everybody loved her. But she thought, suddenly re- 
bellious, “Fm tired — tired — tired of going to temples and hearing 
her talk all this nonsense!” She helped her mother into the sedan 
and said sharply, “Now, Mother, I’ve told you there is no truth 
in those silly old gods!” 

“Hush!” her mother cried, “Don’t! You don’t know what 
spirits there are in the air!” Her mother’s small round face grew 
piteous. 

“Now Mother!” she said practically, “In America — ” 

“They have their own gods, haven’t they?” her mother asked. 
“Each country has the gods that come out of its own winds and 
waters and earth.” 

“I’m not afraid of any of them,” said Molly, and fastened down 
the screen in front of her mother’s face, which was to hide her 
from staring crowds. No lady in Changchow would think of 
riding exposed through the streets — no lady whose husband was 
the son of the richest and oldest family, that is. But little Madame 
Chu pushed the curtain aside an inch to say emphatically to her 
tali strong daughter, “When you are in America you need not 
fear our gods. But when you come home again, you come back 
to their power.” Then she closed the curtain and called to the 
bearers, “Go!” and they swung the poles to their shoulders. 

In her own closed sedan Molly sat upright. What if those 
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American college mates o£ hers saw her now? At commencement 
last June they had clung to her in their affectionate way to which 
she tried to respond, though she had been taught not to touch 
flesh tO' flesh, and they had shouted to her in their fresh loud 
young voices, “Write to me, Molly!” “Say, Molly, if I take a 
world tour I’ll stop in China and see you. I’m crazy to see your 
house.” 

“Do let me know,” she had said, “do please come to see me.” 

Well, she was not in the least ashamed of her house. Not even 
the college halls were more stately than the old house where gen- 
erations of her family had lived. Of course if any of them really 
came to see her she would simply tell her father plainly that 
Americans would not understand his spitting where he liked. 
And if they did not come in winter they would not know how 
bitterly cold it was. Quaint, that is what they would call it, the 
spreading roofs, the tiled courtyards with their little pools and 
dwarfed trees. And she would not tell them what they did not 
see — the kitchen with its old earthen stoves and servants’ children 
running about with dirty faces, the flies — she did not go there 
herself. The servants took care of things. And she loved the 
house, though its peace irked her. The house had stood three 
hundred years, and it would stand forever. 

Sometimes her father would say mournfully, “Nothing lasts 
any more — a man cannot build his house forever as the ancients 
did. Some day the Japanese will come.” 

When he said this she was always afraid, just for a moment, 
even though he had said it again and again as long as she could 
remember. “The litde black dwarfs,” the children shrieked on 
the streets in their quarrels, “the little black dwarfs will get you.” 
Or they shrieked, “The Tiger will come down out of the hills 
and eat you!” The Japanese and the Tiger — the Japanese had 
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been the gnomes in her childhood fairy tales, the pixies, the 
wicked elves, and the Tiger had been the wicked giant. When 
she outgrew the fairy tales, they all ceased to be real. Besides, 
there had been a nice Japanese girl in college — Chiyo her name 
was. They had not been friends exactly. She was short and dark 
and rather ugly, like a gnome. But they had not been enemies. 
Many girls liked Chiyo. And as for the Tiger, he was only an 
old bandit chieftain whom people talked about and nobody ever 
saw. Besides, there weren’t supposed to be bandits any more. 
The government had made a law against them. 

She stared severely out of the small pane of glass sewed into 
the cloth curtain. If her father would only go to Shanghai to 
live they could rent a foreign house and have foreign furniture 
and central heating. Shanghai was fun. Shanghai was exactly 
like America. But when she said she wanted to live there, her 
father only rumbled up his big fat laugh out of himself. “I have 
always lived here,” he said amiably, as if that was enough, and 
then he said peaceably, “Don’t worry yourself, child. You’ll be 
marrying soon, and you can make your husband take you to 
Shanghai. Fm too old, and much too fat. What would I do in 
Shanghai?” He was always talking of her marrying, and she 
would not listen to it. She had cried, “But what can I do here?” 

He opened his eyes at her. 

“Why should you do anything?” he said and smiled. When she 
opened her mouth to argue he heaved himself up by his hands 
on his fat knees and waddled away, 

“It’s disgraceful of Father to be so fat,” she thought angrily. 
Through the few square inches of glass she saw a rectangle of 
the crowded cobbled street, a segment of coolies pushing wheel- 
barrows, of trotting donkeys loaded with rice bags, of children 
gambling with pennies, scuffling in the windy dust. There were 
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not even rickshas in Changchow and not a single automobile. 
There wasn’t a street wide enough for an automobile. Besides 
there was so many humped bridges over the canals. She was 
tilted sharply backward now as the bearer trotted up the steps 
of a bridge, and for a moment the square of glass held only 
blank sky. Then she was thrown forward, and the square was 
full of wet cobbles for another moment before she was righted 
and swinging along the street again. 

“Father!” she thought bitterly, “The only thing he thinks of 
is getting me married. Why did he send me to America?” 

Once she had asked her father why, but he only drew on his 
pipe and shook his head. 

“For no special reason,” he said. “I thought it would be inter- 
esting to know some of the things they do and I had no son to 
send. Now,” he said with immense enthusiasm, “tell me again 
about those airplanes. You say they rise up like kites, only — ” 

She spent hours telling him about America. “Not,” she 
thought, “that it does any good. He only wants to be enter- 
tained. I am an honor graduate of a fine Western college for 
modern women, so that I can entertain a fat old man in a little 
idle seaport on the coast of China!” 

She felt herself being lowered with a bump to the ground, 
and then Orchid was drawing aside the curtain. 

“We are here, Httle mistress,” she said and put out her hand 
to help her rise. But Molly leaped briskly to her feet. 

“I don’t need your help,” she said brusquely. 

Her mother was already out, “fussing,” she thought, “over the 
stuff.” 

“Now then. Orchid!” her mother was crying. “Where is the— 
oh, there it is? Where is my handkerchief? What — oh yes, I put 
it in my sleeve. And— oh, here is the good abbot!” 
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The abbot was hurrying down the steps, smiling and rubbing 
his plump hands, his gray robes flying in the wind. She hated 
him. Her mother could never see how greedy his eyes were and 
how cruel his mouth, and how repulsive his hands, so soft and 
fat. They were bowing and bowing — of course the abbot was 
glad to see a rich, foolish old lady. 

“This morning when I rose from my prayers,” the abbot was 
smirking, “I saw the lamay tree in full bloom and I knew the 
day held luck. And luck is come.” 

He led the way into the temple, and she followed behind her 
mother, sturdy and contemptuous, her American shoes clacking 
on the dirty marble steps. Behind her came Orchid and the bear- 
ers with the gifts, and ail around them were eager curious faces, 
disheveled hair, staring eyes. They were the crowd of the poor, 
pressing forward. She never looked at them and she did not look 
at them now. She had never in all her childhood, sheltered be- 
hind the high walls of her father’s house, even spoken to them. 
She followed her mother into the high shadowy temple halls, 
and the too sweet smell of burning incense fell about her like 
swathes of tissued silk. She could scarcely breathe. 

“Go away,” her mother said to her. “I want to pray for a pri- 
vate thing.” She had stood waiting wdiile her mother prayed her 
long usual prayers, for health and good crops for the ancestral 
farm and that the Japanese would never come and that the 
Tiger would leave them alone. For years her mother had prayed 
for these things. 

“Go away,” her mother repeated. 

So she had gone away to a little distance. There was no ques- 
tion of her own praying. They had had that out when she first 
came home, 
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“I’ll go to the temple with you, Mother, but I will never get 
down on my knees again to those old images,” she had declared. 
That was the day when her mother had come to give thanks for 
her safe return. 

“Oh, you wicked, wicked girl!” her mother had wailed, and 
then she had turned to her husband. “The gods will be angry at 
us all!” she wailed. 

“Not if you don’t tell them about it,” he said jokingly. “I 
haven’t been to the temple for years, and they don’t know it.” 
He leaned forward and patted her shoulder. “Besides, they 
wouldn’t hurt anybody belonging to you after all these years.” 

“I suppose not,” she said. 

And afterwards Molly had said to her father, “Don’t you be- 
lieve in the old gods, father?” 

He shook his head and whispered, “Don’t tell on me!” And 
then he had waddled to one of his bookshelves and pulled out a 
small paper-bound book and said, “I read this many years ago.” 
To her wonder it was a translation of Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
She had never thought of him as reading anything except old 
novels and odes. “Your mother has to have gods,” he said. “You 
and I don’t,” 

A flicker of understanding passed between them. She lost it 
again when he coughed loudly and spat, she lost it over and over 
when he sat sleepy from too much food and drink, when he 
stretched himself on a couch and slept away his time uselessly. 
“How can he waste himself so?” she thought, half sad, half 
angry. And then when she told him about something she had 
seen in America, he would be suddenly alert and know what she 
meant, and for a little while there would be the flicker between 
them. 

“There is nothing to make anybody do anything in this sleepy 
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old city,” she thought irritably. From a wing of the temple came 
the drone of chanting priests, slow and somnolent, the chant of 
centuries. She could not bear it. She went and stood by the great 
open temple door, where she could look out. The huge courtyard 
was full of vendors, selling vegetarian cakes, incense, paper 
money, and cooked foods for sacrifice. It was dirty and crowded 
and noisy. And then, suddenly, the spring wind caught her. It 
blew fresh and sweet from the hills beyond the city wall, chili 
but not cold. The sky over the dark tiled city roofs was bright 
blue with small white clouds racing across it. “I can’t — I can’t — ” 
she thought passionately, “I can’t stay here all my life and grow 
like all of the rest of them!” 

It was at this moment that she heard Orchid cough behind her 
and she turned quickly. Orchid was smiling a little foolishly. 

“What is it.'*” Molly asked her sharply, “Why are you laugh- 
ing.?” 

“Do you know what your mother is praying for, little mis- 
tress.?” Orchid asked mischievously. 

“No,” said Molly shortly, “it is not my business.” 

“I think it is your business,” said Orchid laughing. “She is 
praying for a husband for you!” 

Molly stared at her. A husband — for her — 

“Be quiet!” she said. “Be quiet, you silly girl!” 

“Yes, mistress,” said Orchid docilely. But in her eyes was the 
contented look of one who has said what she came to say. 

She did not ask her mother anything. Her mother came to her 
when she still stood by the temple door and her eyes were calm 
and her voice was refreshed. 

“It is a good day for prayer,” she said. “I felt today that tlie 
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god leaned down to hear me and when I had asked I knew it 
was given. Let us go home,” 

She saw in her mother s eyes a gleam that she recognized. It 
meant her mother was planning something. 

“If Mother thinks I’ll marry someone she chooses/’ she 
thought, “she’s wrong. She’ll tell me the gods chose, probably.” 

They entered their waiting sedans again, and she looked away 
from the greasy abbot, bowing and bowing as they went away. 

She would not ask her mother anything. No, when she reached 
home she would go straight to her father. “Father,” she would 
demand of him — all the people in the street were only shadows 
moving across the square of glass — ^“Father, I won’t — I won’t 
marry anybody. I won’t marry any man unless — ” Over and over 
she thought what she would say to him. They were home almost 
instantly, it seemed to her. 

“Where is my father?” she demanded of the manservant who 
had come to meet them at the gate. 

“He is asleep in the library,” he answered, and she flew 
through the courtyards. 

But when she reached the library he was not at all asleep. She 
heard his heavy voice rumbling in talk, and she opened the door 
impetuously. Three old men sat there, tea bowls before them. 
She knew them. They were the city elders. But they were not 
drinking tea. They were leaning forward, their heads close to- 
gether, whispering. When she came in they looked at her, and 
then her father rose to his feet. 

“Ma-li, I was about to send for you,” he said. “Where is your 
mother? You are both to leave at once for Shanghai — quickly — 
as quickly as you can.” 

“Why — why—?” she stammered. But he was pushing her by 
the shoulders through the door. 
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“The Tiger!” he whispered. “The Tiger is going to attack 
the city!” 

He stared at her with terror in his eyes. “As though it were not 
enough,” he said swallowing hard, “as though it were not 
enough that there is Japan glowering of! our coasts, we must 
have the Tiger tearing at us from witliin!” 

Then he closed the door. 

She stood a moment, shut out, commanded like a child. The 
Tiger! Her father was really afraid. It was ridiculous. She had 
heard about the Tiger all her life. There was always the Tiger 
whom the people had feared. He lived off in the mountains to 
the east, a chief over twenty thousand bandits. The city paid him 
yearly sums to leave them alone, she knew that. She had heard 
her father talk about “Tiger Tax.” Everybody paid Tiger Tax 
and was glad to do it if they were left in peace. The little towns 
too poor to pay had stories to tell of boisterous furies of bandits 
pouring through their gates and swarming into houses and shops. 
When he had gone they put placards on their city gates. “Pass — 
we have already been robbed,” they wrote. “We have nothing 
left.” That was in case other robber bands came by, such as the 
Blue Wolf band, for instance, though the Blue Wolf was sup- 
posed to stay on the lee side of the mountain. But nobody was so 
afraid of the Blue Wolf as they were of the Tiger. Everybody 
had hoped for the old Tiger to die until the Tiger’s son grew up, 
and then there was no use in hope for he was twice as strong as 
his father had been and twice as clever, everybody said, though 
nobody had seen him. 

She stood, remembering all this talk she heard from servants 
and from Orchid. She thought of America suddenly with envy 
and longing. And then she was very angry. “It’s perfectly out- 
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rageous!” she thought, “in this day and time, that we still have to 
suffer from these warlords, at least. I’d be ashamed to have the 
girls in college even dream of it.” She had laughed once in answer 
to a question Mary Lane, reading a newspaper, had asked her. 
“Warlords? Oh no, we don’t have warlords any more in China!” 
She had not even thought of the Tiger in America. 

She stamped her foot and opened the door of the library. All 
the old men looked at her. Her father was writing on a sheet of 
paper. She knew what it was. He was counting up how much 
money they could gather to bribe the Tiger to leave tliem alone. 

“Forty-seven thousand, I make it,” he said without looking. 
“I’ll add three thousand more and make it fifty. Fifty thousand 
— will he let us alone for that?” 

“Father,” she said loudly, “why do you give anything to a 
robber?” 

He looked up at her, surprised. 

“Why, we always have had to give to the Tiger,” he said 
mildly. “The old one wasn’t so bad — it’s this young one. He has 
big ideas.” 

“And you’re going to help him!” she cried. 

The old men looked at her patiently. A woman, she could see 
them thinking, a woman understands nothing. 

Her father rose to his feet. 

“I tell you to go to your mother,” he said. “I want you out of 
this. You’ve been begging to go to Shanghai. Well, go, and visit 
your cousins there and do that dancing they all love, and enjoy 
yourself.” 

“And leave you here?” she asked. 

“I’m not a young girl,” he said pointedly. And once more he 
took her shoulders and pushed her through the door. “Go away,” 
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he whispered loudly. “Don’t you see you’re making me ashamed 
before the city elders? Pretend at least to obey me!” 

She went to her room and sat down, hot with anger. What a 
country was hers! Those gods in the temple this morning — silly 
old images of clay pasted over with colored paper and gilt, silly 
ferocious faces to frighten the ignorant people — the abbot’s fat 

open palm sedan chairs instead of automobiles, and now a 

warlord about to attack the city! 

“I don’t belong here,” she cried passionately to herself. “It’s a 
hideous country — ^it ought to be dead and buried with all the 
other medieval countries!” And then she thought,- “What if 
Mary Lane should really come to visit me? Lots of people come 
to China now. I wish they wouldn’t.” And then she remem- 
bered her mother kneeling, too, before the silly gods. “My own 
mother,” she thought, and her father, paying tribute to a war- 
lord — ^what were warlords anyway but bandits ? “They ought to 
be put in jail,” she said aloud, and then she thought bitterly, 
“There probably isn’t even a jail in the city.” . . . “And I,” she 
thought, “I have a degree from Wellesley! It’s about as appropri- 
ate to me as an automobile would be to these streets.” She 
clenched her fists. “I won’t stand it,” she decided, “I simply won’t 
stand it.” What, she asked herself, would Mary Lane have done ? 
What would any girl do — any girl, that is, who lived today ? 

She sat, plotting deeply. Across the swiftness of her thought 
she was barely aware of the sweet heavy fragrance of the lamay 
flowers upon their brown and leafless branches. The door opened 
and Orchid burst into the room. 

“We must go to Shanghai, Bttle mistress!” she cried. “We are 
all to go at once to Shanghai. It’s the Tiger again! Your mother 
says I am to pack your robes at once.” 

Molly looked up at her mildly. “Very well. Orchid,” she said 
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gently, so gently that Orchid cried again in amazement, “Did 
you know? Aren’t you afraid of the Tiger?” 

Molly put out a finger and touched a waxen yellow flower. 
“I’ve been wanting to go to Shanghai,” she murmured. “Besides, 
I’m not afraid of anybody.” 

“Oh!” Orchid breathed, “Then you are the only one who 
isn’t!” 


“Now!” she thought to herself, “Now is the moment!” The 
rickety little coastal steamer had blown its last feeble tremolo of 
a whistle. A bustle of coolies was beginning to die away. Her 
father had already gone. “Good-by — good-by,” he had called 
from the dock. They had bowed and waved, and he had turned 
away and entered his sedan and her mother said, “I am going 
straight to bed, Molly, and prepare myself. I shall be sick.” 

“Yes, Mother,” she had replied. And then she had said exactly 
as she planned, “Orchid, you must go with her.” 

“Bring my small bag, Orchid,” her mother called over her 
shoulder. And Orchid had taken up the little pigskin case of 
toilet things. All the bags were heaped on the deck. She had 
counted on that, too, because when the last moment came she 
would take Orchid’s bundle of clothes, plain blue cotton clothes, 
tied up in a big flowered kerchief. This was the moment. A few 
last visitors were leaving by the gangplank that two sailors were 
waiting to draw. The ship was creaking a little, easing away 
from the dock a few inches. 

“Hurry — dhurry!” the sailors shouted. 

She stooped, picked up the bundle, and made herself one of 
the group. She followed them down the gangplank and into the 
street. Even if Orchid should be looking, she wouldn’t think of 
this — she was glad she had put on her plainest robe this morning, 
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^ dark blue thing. She melted into the crowded street, into the 
current, and turned. She was safe. No one could see her now. 
She stopped at a stand where sedans were for hire. 

“How much for a day’s ride?” she asked. 

“A silver dollar, and what tea money your good heart says,” 
a stout fellow answered. 

“I’ll take it,” she said. “And let the bearers be strong, because 
we go to the mountains.” 

“A temple, lady?” the stout fellow asked. 

“No,” she replied calmly, “to the Tiger’s mountain.” 

There, she had said it aloud! The men looked at each other. 
They muttered, “The Tiger’s mountain — that’s not — no — nobody 
— ^we won’t — ” 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“No bearers can climb that mountain, lady,” the stout fellow 
said solemnly. “We’d never get home again to our wives and 
children.” 

“You will get home again, I promise,” she said. 

They were staring at her. “Who are you, lady?” the stout fel- 
low asked in a whisper. It was better not to speak of the Tiger 
aloud in a street. 

“You had better take me without asking,” she said coldly. 
“The Tiger — ” she paused. 

"Only to the foothills of the mountain,” the man begged. 
“There are horses there, lady, used to the narrow paths, as you 
must know if you know the Tiger.” 

“The foot of the mountain, then,” she said. Horses! She had 
ridden horses in America. They had hired horses sometimes at 
college on a holiday and ridden through the New England coun- 
tryside, she and Mary Lane. Mary had taught her how to ride. 

She seated herself in a sedan and drew the curtain. 
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“Go!” she commanded. 

There was a moment of silence. Then she felt herself lifted 
into the air and into the long familiar swing of steps. She waited 
an hour and then behind the curtain she began to change her 
clothes, taking care not to move more than she could help. She 
drew on Orchid’s loose blue cotton trousers, and slipped into her 
blue cotton coat. She had put on her stoutest American leather 
walking shoes this morning. 

“Sit still, lady!” a bearer shouted. “When you move, the pole 
grinds our shoulders.” 

“I am only putting on more clothes,” she called back. “The air 
is growing colder already.” 

It was true. The foothills were rising before them. She tied 
her own clothes firmly into Orchid’s bundle. A moment later 
she felt the chair bump to the ground and she stepped out. 
Around her was strange country, sharp low hills rising like 
waves around the base of the great mountain. She was standing 
on a threshing floor, a square of level yellow earth beaten out of 
the hillside. An earthen farmhouse stood at its edge, its back 
against the hill, and near it, tethered to a willow tree, were half 
a dozen horses. A sullen-looking farmer came to the door. 

“What is the hire of a horse.?” she asked quietly. She felt the 
bottom of her heart begin to quake a little with fear. She had 
never seen faces like those which now began to crowd about 
the door. She had lived in sunny walled courtyards. 

“She is a friend of the Tiger’s,” the stout bearer whispered and 
jerked his thumb toward the crest of the mountain high above 
them. 

“Why didn’t you say so.?” the sullen farmer asked. “You can’t 
go alone, lady. The passes are narrow and there are wild beasts. 

I will go with you.” 
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“Very well,” she replied. She had ready in her hand the money 
for the bearers. She had taken it out of her purse while she was 
hidden behind the curtain so that they would not be tempted by 
the roll of bills which her father had given her. “Buy some new 
dresses in Shanghai,” he had said. “Go to the theater and have 
a good time.” But they scarcely looked at the money. They 
seized it and swung the empty sedan to their shoulders and 
made off. 

“Good-by, lady,” they called, thankful to be gone. She stood a 
moment, watching them run nimbly down the path. Her heart 
shook again in her breast. She was perhaps a fool. 

“Lady, will you eat something before we go up the moun- 
tain.?” a voice was asking. She turned and looked into a woman’s 
face, thin and leathery brown. She had a bowl of hot rice gruel 
in her two hands. It was coarse brown rice with nothing to flavor 
it, but it smelled delicious. She was very hungry. 

“Thank you,” she said and drank it, and dropping a coin into 
the empty bowl she set it down on the ground. The sullen man 
untied two squat strong ponies and led them forward. The 
saddles were soldier’s saddles, high and tasseled with bright silk. 
But when she had climbed up the seat was comfortable. The 
man had leaped up with one spring. He turned and looked at 
her. 

“Ready,” she said. By now her mother and Orchid would be 
frantic with fear because she was not to be found. But they 
could do nothing. The ship would be in open sea, and tfiere was 
no turning back. There was no radio on that old tub, and so 
they could not wire her father until they reached Shanghai, two 
days from now. And in two days she would be home again— 
unless, that is . . . 
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The man said suddenly, “How long since you have been here, 
lady?” 

‘‘A long time,” she said. 

“Ah,” he said, “I drought I hadn’t seen you. But I’ve only been 
here a year. The old farmer died last spring.” 

She did not answer. 

“You’ll find the lair very different,” he went on, “at least every- 
body says things are different now with the young Tiger. I 
don’t know — is it the young one or the old one you know?” 

“Both,” she replied. 

“Ah,” he said curiously, “kin?” 

“Yes,” she said. She was lying beaudfully. “But I do — I have 
known them, in a way, all my life,” she thought, excusing her- 
self. 

They were crossing a narrow bridge, a slab of rough mountain 
rock thrown across a rushing green torrent, and she held her 
breath. The man was saying something, but his voice was lost 
in the roar. Then she was upon the open path again and his 
voice came loudly. 

“ — could be worse. The young Tiger is always just to those 
who are just to him.” 

“Just,” she thought with contempt! She saw her father and the 
city elders, painfully counting up the Tiger Tax. But she did not 
answer. She went on planning quicldy — she would say to him 
quite plainly, “I came to say to you — ” 

“Here is the gate,” the man cried. He leaped from his horse 
and beat upon an iron-studded gate set in a high rocky wall. A 
litde postern gate opened and a rough uncombed head was 
thrust through. 

“Who is it?” 

“A relative of the Tiger’s,” the man said, 
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“Relativel” the uncombed man cried. “Nobody told me — ” 

“I have come a long way,” Molly said. She slipped from her 
horse and put a piece of money into her guide’s hand. “ThanJc 
you,” she said. “I will tell my cousin how courteous you have 
been to me.” And before they knew what she was doing, she had 
pushed into the little gate. 

“Tell my cousin I am here,” she said. There was a bench by 
the wall, and she sat down. 

“Who is your cousin, in the name of my mother?” the un- 
combed man demanded, astonished, 

“Why, the Tiger,” she said and looked at him and made her 
eyes bright above her quaking heart. 

The man stared down at her. “Nobody told me you were com- 
ing,” he said. 

“Nobody knew it,” she replied. “But here I am.” 

He stared at her again, scratched his head, and shambled 
away. She was left alone. The afternoon sun shone cloudlessly 
down into a great stone-floored court. At one side was the inner 
gate through which the man had gone. There was no other sign 
of life. She waited a long time. The man did not come back. 
Well, what she had planned she had done. She was alone on this 
mountain top, the Tiger’s mountain. The horses were gone. It 
was mad — mad. She felt in her bosom. Yes, there it was, the little 
blue steel pistol. Her father had bought it once from a wander- 
ing American who was stranded and needed money. She had 
crept into the library last night and taken it out of the drawer 
of her father’s desk. Was it only last night? Everything was a 
dream except this moment. She was sitting on a hard bench in a 
courtyard of the fortress the old Tiger had built for himself be- 
fore she was born. “Out of the people’s money,” she thought, and 
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tried to be angry. But she was beginning to be only afraid. Then 
suddenly the inner gate creaked and the man was back. 

“The Tiger says, by his mother’s name, he has no cousin.” 
The man stopped to grin. “But, he asked, were you good-look- 
ing.” She looked up at him. “I said you were so-so,” he said, 
“and he said you were to come in.” 

She put her hand in her bosom against the steel and followed 
him. 

“I have to remember,” she told herself, “that this is the year 
1937, and that I am a graduate of Wellesley, and that — and 
that — ” 

She was crossing one courtyard after another. It was not so 
strange now. There were women and children staring at her, 
roughly clad, peasant-looking women, and rough staring men— - 
but people. She was glad she had on Orchid’s cotton clothes. She 
was following him now into a hall, a great empty hall. They 
crossed it, and he opened a door. 

“Here she is,” he said loudly, and she was in the room. 

At a desk a tall man sat writing at a typewriter. He looked 
up and she saw a bold handsome young face. 

“Sit down,” he said, and to the serving man he said, “Go 
away.” 

She sat down and put her bundle on the floor beside her. When 
the door was shut, the young man sat staring at her. 

“Now tell me why you say you are my cousin when I have 
no cousin,” he said. 

He was the Tiger, and she knew it. But her heart was slowing 
now to its usual beating. She wet her dry lips and smiled. It had 
been as easy as that. 

“I didn’t expect to see a typewriter here,” she said. 

“There’s something wrong with it,” he said, frowning. “I have 
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worked and worked on it — I very nearly gave it up and threw 
it over the precipice it has made me so angry. But it’s hard to get 
them, so I wanted to try once more.” 

“I used to do my papers on one in college,” she said. “I’ll look 
at it.” 

He did not speak while she rose and came over to him. He 
was dressed in a sort of plain dark uniform of woolen cloth, and 
his hands upon the keys were big and finely shaped. 

“Let me see,” she said. “If you will get up — ” 

He leaped to his feet, and she sat down and studied the ma- 
chine. Out of the corner of her eye she could see his feet in 
leather foreign shoes. 

“Here is the trouble,” she said. “The ribbon must go through 
this — ” She adjusted it quickly and quickly typed off an English 
sentence — “Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid 
of the party.” 

“Do you know English.?” he asked astonished. 

“I went to college in America,” she replied, “and I used a type- 
writer all the time.” She looked up and met his eyes gazing 
down delightedly into hers, 

“I have an English book I have been trying to read,” he cried. 
“I can’t understand it — can you — ” 

“Of course I can,” she said, smiling. 

He reached into a drawer and pulled out a book. 

“Explain it,” he commanded her. It was by Karl Marx. 

“Tigers,” she thought, laughing to herself, “why should any- 
body be afraid of Tigers ?” 

“I understand the separate English words,” he was saying 
plaintively, “but I can’t understand what he means.” 

“It will take a long time to explain that,” she said. “Fm afraid 
I can’t stay long enough.” 
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“Who are you?” he exclaimed. “Why are you here?” 

“I came to see you,” she said. 

“Weren’t you afraid?” he asked. 

She wanted to say, “I wasn’t in the least afraid.” But he had a 
nice face, an honest face. He was standing beside her, looking 
down at her, and his dark eyes were steady and good. So she 
said, “Yes, I was afraid.” She put her hand into her bosom, 
about to take out the pistol and say, “I brought this along.” But 
she did not. After all, he was still the son of the old Tiger. She 
said instead, “But I had to come for a special purpose.” 

“W^hat purpose?” he asked. “You needn’t be afraid any more.” 

“I am so hungry,” she said. She was not sure now how to say 
what she had come to say. “I haven’t eaten anything since I left 
the ship' — except a bowl of rice.” 

“A ship?” he repeated. “Who are you? Tell me.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” she answered, “a daughter of the people 
in a city by the sea.” 

“I’ve never seen anybody like you,” he said slowly. “Your 
clothes are rough like a bondmaid’s, but — ^you are not a bond- 
maid, No, I won’t let you go until you tell me.” 

She rose, but he put out his hand imperiously. “Everyone obeys 
me,” he said. 

She was fearfully aware of his firm hand on her dress. She 
drew away from it. After all, she did not know him. It was as 
well she had kept the pistol hidden. But she was not afraid of 
him. “He’s only a man,” she thought. 

“I want to wash myself,” she said, “and I am hungry.” 

“WiE you promise to come back inside the hour?” he de- 
manded. 

She nodded. 

“How am I to know if you will do it?” he asked. 
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“I haven’t told you v/hy I came/’ she replied. “I shan’t go 
away without doing that.” 

He smiled. “Quick wits,” he said and clapped his hands. A 
manservant came to the door. 

“Eh.?” he shouted, putting in his head. 

“Tell your woman to come here,” the Tiger commanded. In 
a moment an old gray-haired woman was there. 

“Take this lady to the rooms v/here my mother used to sleep,” 
he told her. And he said to Molly, “My motlrer died last year, 
and my father has moved into another courtyard. You will be 
safe and at peace. She was a good woman and her spirit is still 
there. And I shall wait here until you come back.” 

He sat down again before the typewriter, and she picked up 
her bundle and followed the old woman. She did not feel in 
the least strange, she thought, amazed that it was so. The old 
woman pushed open a door and she stepped into a large quiet 
room that opened into another. 

“Here,” the old woman said, “here are the rooms. It’s all clean. 
I clean them every day. I’ll go and fetch hot water and food.” 

She closed the door, and Molly stood alone in the middle of a 
big square raftered room. The walls were of rough plastered 
mud, but the furniture was polished and fine, and the bed cur- 
tains were of soft blue silk held back by clasps of gold. It was 
the private room of a lady. There were books in a case against 
the wall. She went to look at them. They were all old — old 
poetry, old philosophy, history. But it was strange that the 
woman who had lived here could even read. Her own mother 
could not read such books as these. “Who was she.?” she thought. 
And then she thought, “And what sort of man would her son 
be?”' 

She was suddenly eager to be back with him. She wanted to 
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know him, to find out. She began unbuttoning the coarse gar- 
ments she wore. “I’m going to wear my own clothes,” she 
thought quickly. She wanted him to see her as she really was. 
“I must be myself,” she thought. 

“You see,” he was saying earnestly, “why I have to have 
money.” 

It was nearly noon of the next day, but she had lost all count 
of the hours. They had talked last night until he himself said, 
“You must go now to your rooms, lest these rude people gossip. 
I have told that old woman to sleep near you and serve you. 
She was my mother’s bondmaid, and my mother, wanting her 
to be happy, married her to a farmer from the valley. But she 
was not happy living there and so she came back, bringing her 
husband with her to serve my father.” 

But she had not slept until nearly dawn, because the old 
woman began talking and telling her everything. 

“You should have seen how it was in the old days,” she began, 
sitting on the footstool by the bed when she had drawn the 
silken quilt over Molly’s shoulders. “Those were the days of 
greatness. Every day the old Tiger’s men went down into the 
cities by the sea and they brought back loads of all the things 
they could carry — silks and jewels and garments of all kinds and 
fine furniture and bedding and anything we wanted. Everyone 
was afraid of the Tiger then, and we lived like kings and 
emperors.” 

“Isn’t it the same now?” Molly asked quietly. For the first 
time all evening she remembered her father and the old city 
elders, gathering together the Tiger Tax. The old woman shook 
her head. 

“The young Tiger reads books,” she whispered. “That’s no 
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way for a warlord. Swords and weapons, plots and sallies into 
the towns — that’s what he ought to be doing.” She leaned for- 
ward to whisper more softly. “It’s his mother’s fault. She taught 
him how to read. The old Tiger can’t read.” 

“Who was she.?” Molly whispered back. 

“We don’t know,” the old woman replied. “A lady from some 
city — a lady the old Tiger saw and loved. She was a young girl 
when he brought her here and she did nothing but weep until 
her son was born, though the old Tiger gave her everything. I 
can’t count on two hands the raids he made for all those fine 
things. He used to tell the men, ‘Look for jade and pearls set in 
hair ornaments,’ and he’d say, ‘Bring back books for her.’ You 
see all those books, and there are roomsful beside. But she never 
stopped weeping until the child was born. She was still then, 
but she never put her foot beyond that door. She never asked 
anybody anything. If I began to tell her of some great raid and 
of all that was brought back, she put her hands over her ears. 
So I learned to tell her nothing. But you see, she is in the young 
Tiger. He’s not his father.” She sighed. “Why, in the old days,” 
she began, leaning her elbows on the bed — and Molly, listening, 
saw the old days unrolled and heard things she had never 
dreamed. She saw great roaring dawns and huge breakfasts be- 
fore battle, she saw hundreds of men running down the moun- 
tainside, past flaring torches held at the pass, swarming down 
into the valley, gathering in attack, bursting into city gates, 
laughing, drunk, laden with loot. 

“Did the young Tiger ever go with them.?” she interrupted 
the old woman. 

“Once,” said the old woman, “only once— and his modier wept 
so bitterly that the old Tiger would not let him go again.” 

“Does he never go now.?” 
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“Now!” said the old woman scornfully. “There have been no 
real raids these ten years. The old Tiger took to opium to ease 
a pain in his liver, and he lies asleep all the time. We live these 
days on taxes taken from the people, like magistrates instead of 
honest robbers, who only take from the rich and spare the poor.” 

She lay staring at the old woman. This, this, too, was her 
country. America was very far away. Had she ever been there? 
Was it not all a dream? Everything seemed a dream except this 
place where she now was. She fell asleep to the old woman’s 
talking and dreamed she was a prisoner in this room, and still 
nothing bound her. She was free to walk out of the door, the 
door was open, but when she went toward it, she could not 
move. She woke in a sweat of fear. It was morning, and the 
bed was as warm and soft as her own. But the mountain sun- 
shine that streamed in the window was brighter than any she 
had ever seen. The door opened, and the old woman came in 
with a brass basin of hot water and a pot of tea. 

“The young master says if you will breakfast with him — ” 
the old woman began. 

She sprang out of bed. She was safe, and the evil was only a 
dream. 

They had talked about everything. They wanted to talk about 
everything at once and it was like leaping together across moun- 
tain tops. Someday they would go back over it all, exploring 
every valley. But now because each must know everything about 
the other they asked great wide questions, swallowing the an- 
swers quickly, gazing at each other. 

“I’ve never seen a girl like you,” he said. 

They had finished breakfast and in a courtyard in the sun 
they had gone on talking. 
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“Tell me why you know English as though it were your own 
language, and tell me — ” 

And she asked him, “Why are you what you are? Who was 
your mother and why do you stay here ? Do you know — ? ” 

They told each other everything, and they ate their noon meal 
and talked and when the sun went down and the mountain air 
grew cold they ate their night meal and went into the library 
and sat talking and talking. To him she told how she hated the 
temple, and how she was weary with idleness and longed to do 
something, only what? And how she had not wanted Mary 
Lane to visit her because she was ashamed of a good many things 
— even of her mother, a little, and her father who did nothing 
but eat and sleep. 

“I have often thought I would like to do something, too!” he 
said. “I grow very tired of this old fortress, and my father lies 
half asleep — ^he’s old.” 

The night grew late and they parted, and the second day 
passed like the first. She had forgotten that she was in the fort- 
ress — or that he was the Tiger. 

That second night she thought, startled, “I must go home.” 
Two days! Her mother would be telegraphing her father. She 
must go in the morning. 

But it was hard to go. He took her hand and begged her not to 
go. He had been so imperious with her at first, he was imperious 
with everyone, but not with her now. His bold eyes were kind, 
and she saw only the goodness of his face and not the haughti- 
ness. 

“Don’t go,” he begged her. “There’s is so much we have not 
told each other— and I haven’t shown you the mountain.” 

“I must, I must go,” she said. “My father will upset the city 
to find me.” 
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They looked at each other, aching, longing. They were at the 
gate now. His own horse stood there to take her, and a man to 
guide her to the foothills where a sedan was waiting. She stood 
filled with reluctance. The feeling of the dream returned to her. 
She was free to go, and somehow she could not. 

“When — how — shall we meet?’* he whispered. 

The guide was looking at them secretly, smiling under his 
dropped lids. She pulled her hand away. 

“You could — ” she suggested, “you could raid the city!” 

She laughed as she spoke, but he was not laughing. He stood 
looking at her earnestly. When she was on her horse she turned. 
He was still looking at her. 

All the way down the hills, all the way across the plains, she 
lived over again the astounding days. Only two mornings ago she 
had left the ship and her mother and Orchid. But in these hours 
the whole world was changed. She had never seen anyone like 
him. Her cousins, die young men in Shanghai — they were weak- 
lings beside that strong straight jfigure she had left on the top of 
the mountains. All their clever talk, all their nimble clever brains 
— “There is no one like him,” she thought, the son of a common 
warlord, but she could never forget him. 

The sun was pouring over the rich landscape, over villages and 
shining canals and green and fertile fields. For the first time she 
felt the beauty about her as her own. These lands belonged to 
the Tiger. For years they had paid him tribute. She, too — ^her 
own father— paid him tribute. “We all belong to him,” she 
thought, half shyly. “He is like a king over us.” 

Only when she was at the gate of her own home did she re- 
member suddenly that she had forgotten the little pistol It was 
still lying on the table in the room on the top of the mountain 
where she had slept last night. And then she laughed. She had 
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even forgotten something else. She had forgotten to tell him why 
she had come. 

In the courtyard of her own home the old gateman rubbed his 
eyes with his knucldes. 

“It’s not the young mistress!” he cried, 

“Yes, it is,” she said composedly. 

“But you are on the ship, in the midst of the seal” he cried. 

“I am here,” she replied. “Where is my father.?” 

“He is distracted,” the old man said. “He is in his library, 
gnawing his fingers. We gave him food, but he can’t eat. We 
don’t know what’s the matter.” 

Ah, he had heard she was gone. 

“I will go to him,” she said. 

She crossed the inner court quickly and opened tlie library 
door softly. Her father was at the table, counting a heap of silver 
dollars. His fat face looked haggard, and the pale flesh hung in 
folds. 

“Father.?” she said gently, not to startle him. But he was 
startled. He looked up, his face like tallow in the hard sunshine. 

“Ma-li!” he cried. “You — ^where is your mother.?” 

No, he had not heard she was gone. It was some other trouble. 

“On the ship,” she replied. She came in and shut the door and 
stood against it. “I didn’t go,” she said. 

“Where have you been,?” he asked. 

At that moment she saw for the first time that what she had 
done was impossible, incredible. He would never believe her. 
For now for the first time it occurred to her that she had gone 
to a young man’s house, a stranger’s house. That alone was not 
to be explained. If she said she had been to the Tiger’s Mountain, 
it would be insane. She shook her head. 
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“Where have you been?” he repeated. 

“I can’t tell you, father,” she said simply. 

He stared at her heavily. “As if I hadn’t trouble enough — ” he 
said slowly, “as if I hadn’t trouble enough — the Japanese — your 
mother — how can I betroth you to a respectable young man? 
Your mother told me before she went to arrange your marriage. 
Arrange her marriage,’ she said. ‘Girls had better be married in 
war times.’ Just like that, as though I were not having to collect 
all I possess for that robber! But who will have you at any price? 
How can I pay a man enough to make you his wife? Where 
have you been these two nights?" he roared at her. He pounded 
the table, and the heaps of silver dollars shook and fell, glitter- 
ing in the sunshine. No, she could explain nothing to him. 

“You needn’t choose a husband for me,” she said. 

“Don’t be silly,” he replied peevishly. “It is my duty. Besides, 
if I don’t, how will you ever marry?” 

“I will marry,” she said breathlessly. 

“One of these new love marriages!” he snorted. “No, you will 
not marry in that fashion! I will choose your husband myself, 
decently, as my parents chose for me.” 

She went over to the table and looked down into his angry 
face. 

“But I have chosen!” she whispered, and in that moment chose. 
Before he could speak, she had turned and run out of the room, 
out of the house, across the courtyards to the gate. 

“Where is the sedan?” she cried to the old gateman. 

“They went that way.” He pointed with his chin up the street 
toward the mountain, away from the sea. “I never saw such 
surly fellows. Never one word of what village they came from or 
what their clan name was — ” 

But she was not listening. She was hurrying up the street. 
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There was a teashop near the edge o£ the town. They might be 
there, drinking tea, eating food before they went back. 

They were there. She saw them, each with a bowl of noodles 
to his mouth. Everybody was staring at her, but she did not care. 
She went to them. 

“I am ready to go back now,” she said in a low voice. 

They rose and followed her instaiidy, without surprise, as 
though they were waiting for her, and in a moment she was 
swinging on their shoulders over the country road, back to the 
mountain. 

“I am joining the bandits,” she thought in a daze. 

No, she wasn’t. She was going back to him. 

She was going back to him. It was nearly night when she 
reached the fortress gates. They were open, as though she were 
expected. Torches were flaring in sockets of bamboo poles thrust 
into the earth, and the courts were blazing with light. Upon the 
air there was the odor of spiced roasting meats. She was hungry 
— ^hungry and tired. She went through the gates, asking nothing 
of anyone. She went straight to the room where she knew he 
was. But he had heard her footsteps. He opened tlie door and 
came toward her. 

“You are here,” he said. “I told them not to leave the city 
without you.” 

“You told them — ” she faltered. 

“They were to wait until nightfall,” he said. “If you did not 
come of your own will, you were to be found and brought back 
tome.” 

“Kidnaped!” she whispered. “You were going to kidnap me!” 

“Look!” he said. He drew her to a window. Far down below 
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them lay the darkening country. But in a certain spot there was 
a great cluster of tiny lights, moving toward the mountain. 

“My army,” he said. “If you had not come by night, the beacon 
fire would have been lit on the crest of the mountain, and they 
would have gone to your house and brought you back to me.” 

“I’ve kidnaped myself for you!” she cried, stupefied at what 
she had done. 

He smiled down at her, not speaking. 

“I think I am glad I came by myself,” she said, slowly. 

“In any case you would have come,” he answered. “I had 
planned that before you went away.” 

He had planned everything, she found next day. She slept so 
deeply in her room that she felt she could never wake. But in 
the morning the old woman was shaking her awake. 

“Your lord commands you,” she was saying. “Your lord — ” 

Her lord! They were taking everything for granted. But she 
woke to the words and meekly she rose and bathed and dressed 
herself. 

“You are to wait in the great hall,” the old woman said. And 
in the great hall she waited, a little cold because the sun was not 
warm yet, and the hall was so big and flagged with stone. A 
servant brought food, and she ate it hungrily, and then he came, 
very formal and handsome in long robes of brocaded blue satin. 
She had not seen him dressed like that, and for a moment she 
was afraid. What was she doing, Molly Chu, graduate of Welles- 
ley, American trained — a robber’s son— a medieval man — 

“Since we are to be formally betrothed today—” he began 
stiffly. 

“I don’t — ^I think I don’t want to marry you,” she cried wildly. 
“I think I — I want to go home.” 
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He looked at her. 

“You cannot,” he said firmly. “It is I who choose.” In his voice 
there was the sound of gates clanging, closing. If she ran away 
now there would be no waiting horse, no ready sedan. She was 
really kidnaped! 

“Yesterday you came to me of your own will,” he was saying. 
“But I know how women are. Today I am prepared to keep you, 
whether you will or not.” He clapped his hands and the old man- 
servant came in. “Tell my father,” he commanded, “that we will 
present ourselves to him at once. At noon let the feast of be- 
trothal be ready.” He bowed to Molly. “Today we are betrothed, 
and tomorrow we will be married.” 

“No,” she whispered, “no — ^it’s too quick — I’m not sure — ” 

Her home rushed into her mind — her father, her mother — the 
rooms where she had played and slept — college, the American 
girls, Mary Lane — Mary would never believe all this — ^it couldn’t 
happen except in China. “No — ^nol” she cried. 

“You have your commands,” he said to the manservant, and 
the manservant bowed and went away. 

“Come with me,” he ordered her in exactly the same tone of 
voice, and she obeyed him, not knowing what else to do. In a few 
moments she was standing beside him, in front of an old feeble 
man, sitting in a huge carved chair, wrapped in tiger skins. He 
had a great fleshless head. Every bone of the skull started from 
the skin. Over a beautiful sullen old mouth drooped wide long 
gray mustaches, and above the mouth sullen eyes burned through 
a gray film. It was the old Tiger. 

“Bow to our father,” the old Tiger’s son was commanding her. 
And she bowed. 

So she was married to him. They were over, the incredible two 
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days o£ betrothal, of marriage. They were over in a daze of noise 
and wild feasting, of firecrackers and flaring torches and bonfires. 
The old woman, setting the head veil of a bride on her head, had 
chuckled. 

“What the valley people will think!” she cried. “They will see 
the fire and hear the noise and shake in their beds. The men are 
beseeching The Tiger to let them raid some town for their 
pleasure. They have eaten and drunk so much that they are half 
mad.” 

The valley people! Her father was in the valley. She had come 
here to plead for her father, to tell the Tiger angrily what she 
thought of bandit warlords in this day and time, and instead . . . 

“Now you are beautiful!” the old woman had said briskly. 
“Ah, we are happy!” she had gone on volubly. “We have been 
wanting him to marry for years. But he is so willful — he would 
have his own choosing. A hundred women have wanted him — 
why, half the women we capture will not leave the mountain 
until he makes them go — ” 

She had wanted to tear the veil off her head. 

“But when he sent the men after you,” the old woman’s voice 
was laughing, “we all rejoiced. We never knew him to care be- 
fore whether a woman lived or died.” 

Yes, he had sent after her. If she had not come of her own will, 
he would have forced her to come back to him. She set the bead- 
veiled crown more firmly on her head. 

“A man like the young Tiger needs a young wife,” the old 
woman was saying as she knelt to adjust the folds of the em- 
broidered skirt which once the Tiger’s mother had worn at her 
own wedding. The brocade waistband was tight for her now, and 
they had had to move the buttons before she could wear it. “Now 
that you are come, perhaps he will want to fight again as he 
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should and gain back what he has lost to the north of the moun- 
tain. The Blue Wolf seized it.” 

“I never heard of it,” Molly said. 

“You wouldn’t,” the old woman said carelessly. “Everybody 
says as a warlord the Blue Wolf is nothing — nothing at all. It’s 
his woman that is the real one — a wonderful woman, everybody 
says. It’s she, really— There, you are ready.” 

She had forgotten the old woman’s chatter. She was ready. She 
went out and in the presence of the assembled army she drank 
the wine mingled with his, and beside him knelt to his family 
gods. 

“Ma-li Chu,” she had heard an American college president’s 
voice saying not a year ago, as she stood to receive her degree, 
“it is with pecuhar pleasure that I bestow upon you the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, knowing that yours is an opportunity un- 
parelleled in your country to forward the light of civilization and 
modern culture and science. Few women in our times are so 
fortunate.” 

Ten thousand miles away, upon a wild mountain top, in the 
presence of a robber band, she now knelt before these ancient 
gods of clay. It was all over, irrevocably over. She had drunk the 
wine mingled with his and eaten of the rice from his bowl. 

“Who,” she asked him tea singly, because she knew very well, 
“is the Blue Wolf 

They had been married four days, four beautiful, long, sunny 
days. The fortress had stood in complete peace, wrapped about in 
a haze of sunshine clear above the misted valleys. The hordes of 
men were gone. She did not ask where because she did not want 
to know— not yet. She put everything away from her, except the 
moments of these days alone with him. Beneath the mists in the 
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valley there were her father and mother of whom she must 
think. Her mother would turn and come home again, weeping, 
mourning. And her father would be dazed, not knowing whether 
he had really seen her or whether she was a ghost. They would 
be in such grief — she must tell them everything. But not yet. This 
man whom she had married was a wonder and a dream — a 
medieval baron, and a boy of her own age. She would change 
him, she thought. She would take that self-confident lordly power 
of his and shape it to the times. But first she must find out all 
that he was, listen to him, watch him, let him pour himself out 
in talk of his great plans. It was as though there were no govern- 
ment, no rulers in the land. He was planning a simple enlarge- 
ment of the realm over which he ruled, whose people paid him 
tax. 

“I am going to make a big army,” he said, “an army of young 
men trained in all the things I have heard about. Airplanes — 
guns — ” From among his books he had pulled out a book about 
the construction of bombing planes and another on modern 
cannon. 

“I hate wars,” she had said violently. 

He had opened his eyes. “What then.?” he asked. 

“You ought to do something for the people,” she said. “Make 
schools, for instance.” 

But he had thought of schools. 

“People s schools,” he said. 

He pressed her to know about American schools, Russian 
schools. She might have been talking to a young American man, 
a rich man’s son turned communist, his father’s conscience. Then 
someone had called him, and when in an hour he came back he 
was a savage. 

“I shall fight that Blue Wolf,” he cried. “He has robbed an- 
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Other village on the south of the mountain. I’ve tried peace— it’s 
no good. Ill fight and cut off his head with my own sword.” 

They were in his own room, a big square room, full of his 
books, his enormous bed, his carved chair, the carved chest. He 
was rummaging in a big camphor-wood chest. From its depths 
he brought out a great old curved sword and drew it out of its 
scabbard. He was so changed, his face was so furious, that she 
felt she had never seen him before. 

“Only a few minutes ago you were talking about schools for 
the people,” she said. 

“I shall teach them more than books in these schools,” he said 
grimly. “They shall be taught to fight.” 

He was gone. He shut the heavy wooden door behind him so 
loudly that dust flew from its cracks. She sat, motionless, struck 
by his fierce looks, by his rough words. What was this man she 
had married so madly and so soon.^ 

The fortress was a bedlam of noise and shouting. It swarmed 
witli men, coarse, rough, wild, their eyes bold, tiieir hair long and 
uncombed. Where had they come from.? They poured up the 
mountain. When she looked out she could see tliem climbing 
the narrow rocky paths like goats, leaping nimbly up and up. 
There was the clanging of blacksmiths’ hammers upon anvils, 
the smell of fresh leather, and the whinnying of horses. 

“Stay in your rooms,” the Tiger ordered her, and at first she 
obeyed him. From her windows she looked into the busy court- 
yards. The old Tiger came out of his sleep and stood, holding his 
long dragon-headed staff, his white beard flying in the wind. He 
kept shouting out advice in his weak old voice. 

“You must use retreat as a woman uses her fanl” he cried. 
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“Woo your enemy with retreat until he has advanced to the point 
you have set for battle!” 

A roar went up from the men. “Yes, yes, old Tiger!” they 
roared amiably. 

Thus encouraged he shouted again, “The aggressors are not 
the victorious at last!” He waited and gathered his breath again. 
“Retreat and stand and bide your time — and strike!” 

“Yes, yes, old Tiger!” they cried, admiring him. 

But the young Tiger wasted no time in shouting. He was in 
his library, planning. Upon the desk was a huge map of the 
mountain and all the country about it. She stole in and found 
him poring over it, drawing black firm lines along roads and 
circles about towns. When he heard her he looked up. 

“A month from today I shall be there.” He pointed his finger 
at a spot. “It is the Blue Wolf’s camp.” 

She looked into his eyes. He did not know she was there. He 
had not thought of her for hours. Something bitter and angry 
rushed into her heart. 

“What of me?” she asked. 

“What do you mean, what of you?” he answered. 

“Where shall I be?” 

“Where you are now,” he replied, astonished, “at home, wait- 
ing for me.” 

“No,” she said quickly, “no, I won’t be. You are wrong. I won’t 
be here when you come back.” 

She ran out of the room and away and into her own room, and 
throwing herself on her bed began to weep with her whole heart, 
not knowing why she did, except that he was leaving her. 

And after a moment he came in. She felt his hand on her 
shoulder. 
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“Tell me what you meant when you said you would not be 
here when I came back,” he demanded. 

She did not answer. She lay still, feeling herself grow sullen 
and contrary as a child because she loved him and because he was 
willing to leave her. He turned her over strongly, and held her 
down by the shoulders and stared into her face. 

“Do you hear me?” he asked. 

She struggled free, sat up, and smoothed back her hair. “I 
meant simply what I said,” she replied coldly. After all, she was 
not a child. “All this fighting,” she went on, “it’s absurd.” 

That was the beginning of the great quarrel. 

The war waited while they quarreled. She would not leave her 
room. He came in and they quarreled and he flung himself away 
from her again. Outside the men muttered and shouted and 
horses stamped and shook their heads. The old Tiger forgot all 
his advice and went back to his opium while they waited. She 
was alone in her room for hours while he sat in his library, his 
head sunk in his hands over the map he no longer studied. She 
did not read, she did not wnite the letter she had planned to her 
parents. Why should she write when at any moment she would 
be leaving to return to them ? He had not yielded, except that he 
had not yet gone. But at any moment he might go. He had 
ordered that the horses be kept saddled and waiting and no man 
was to go down the mountain. So it had been for nearly three 
days, for so long they had quarreled. 

It had all begun out of that moment of her jealousy, and it had 
grown and grown into a monstrous thing from which neither 
could retreat. For she had said if he went out to this silly war 
she would go home and never come back. And he had said he 
would order the gates locked so that she would be a prisoner. 
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And she said, “111 hate you forever, then. My body may be 
here, but you will have lost me forever.” 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“Because you would be too stupid, too crude, for any woman 
to love, except a woman as ignorant as yourself,” she replied 
recklessly. 

“I am not ignorant!” he had roared at her. 

“You are, you are!” she cried. “Why, what other country has 
men like you? Why, I would be ashamed — ashamed before my 
American friends.” 

“You can go to America and I would not care,” he muttered 
and flung himself out of the room. 

And then he was back again and he shouted, “I don’t know 
why I don’t kill you and go on about my business!” 

“Kill me!” she demanded. “It’s all you know how to do!” 

“No woman’s worth all this!” he said, beside himself, and flung 
himself out again. But he did not kill her. And she waited, loving 
him and so angry she could have bitten her own hands. 

Once he came in, deceptive and gentle, and sat down, his sword 
hanging at his side, and though she hated him, she told herself, 
she could not help seeing how handsome he was and loving him. 

“Ma-li,” he began, “what is this feeling you have against ray 
way of life ? I am a chieftain, and the son of a chieftain.” 

“You are a rebel against the government,” she retorted. “There 
is a price on your head.” 

“Government!” he said scornfully. “Governments come and 
go. In the last twenty years there have been three. But I—” 

“Do you know how the people hate you?” she cried passion- 
ately. “Do you know how the Tiger Tax oppresses them?” 

“It’s a lie,” he said slowly. “I take from the rich, but never 
from the poor. It is against the tradition of all righteous robbers.” 
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“My father — ” she began. 

“He is a rich man,” he broke in, “and you are his daughter!” 

She looked at him and began to laugh wildly. 

“As if there could be such a silly thing as a righteous robber!” 
she cried. “Certainly there is no such person anywhere else in the 
world. A robber! I’ve married a common robber! I don’t know 
any righteous robbers!” 

He was gone again. The wall shook to the bang of the door. 
She leaned her arms on the table and bent her head down on 
them. 

Then after a long time the door opened gently, and she listened 
without looking up. He had come back. If he had come back, 
she would beg him—but it was not he. It was the old woman. 
She tiptoed in. 

“The men are growing angry over the delay,” she whispered. 
“They are plotting something.” 

She lifted her head to look at tlie old woman. 

“I heard talk. ‘Get the woman — ^it is the woman,’ they said. 
That’s you, lady!” 

And suddenly, staring into the rough, wrinkled old face and 
shrewd eyes, Molly was terrified. She leaped to her feet. 

“I want to go home,” she panted. “I wish I weren’t here. I wish 
I had never come— they’re beasts and savages. I don’t know what 
I ever thought I could do.” 

She ran out of the room, across the hall, into the library. She 
Would tell him to go on to his wars. She gave up. She w?anted to 
go home because she wished she had never seen him. They were 
two who should never have been mated, a woman like her and 
a man like him. It was finished. She cared no more. 

But when she reached the doorway he was standing by his 
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desk. He had taken off his sword, and he looked at her out of 
dark and troubled eyes, holding his sword in his hands, 

“You are right,” he said before she could speak, and his voice 
was so humble it was not his. “I know I am ignorant and a coarse 
crude man. If I lost you, I’d have no light ahead. You came to me 
like light that day. I will do anything you say. I love you.” 

They looked at each other and she forgot the old woman and 
the plotting men. She ran to him, holding out her arms, 

“Why did we quarrel she whispered, and strained herself 
against him. 

And she heard his sword clatter upon the stone floor. 

It was hard to believe that they could ever have quarreled. 
They loved each other desperately. In the morning he went out 
and brusquely he told his men to go home to their farms and 
villages. There would be no war against the Blue Wolf. 

“Never.?” they asked, dismayed. 

“No,” he said abruptly. 

He ordered money to be given tliem, and they went away in 
dazed silence, looking at each other. It was as though a king had 
stepped from his throne for a woman, only there was no heir, 
and they were left without a ruler. They went home, not know- 
ing what to do, since so long as they could remember they had 
obeyed the Tiger, old and young. 

“We have nothing left but the government now,” they said 
mournfully as they went slowly away. 

“What’s the government.?” another answered. 

And in the quiet fortress alone with her the Tiger looked at 
Molly. 

“What shall I do now?” he asked her, like a child. 
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She was overwhelmed with him and for a moment she was 
afraid. The fortress was strange about her. 

“Let’s go home,” she said breathlessly. “I want to go to my 
home.” 

“I will do whatever you tell me to do,” he said. 

Before the day was at noon they were down the mountain and 
crossing the plains. And she, behind the curtains of her sedan, 
was planning what she would do. Her mother would be there 
by now, and she would walk quietly in with him. “Father, 
Mother,” she would say, “this is my husband.” Then she would 
wait a moment and then she would say, “He is the son of the 
Tiger.” 

After that — it was impossible to tell what would happen after 
that. 

“Father,” she was saying, “Mother, this is my hu-sband.” 

In the library the two old people sat staring at her. Fler mother 
was dressed in mourning. She wore white shoes and a white cord 
was bound into her hair. But her father was as usual. 

“I thought you were dead,” her mother whispered. “Young 
people kill themselves so easily nowadays. I thought you were 
angry with us for something.” 

“I told you it wasn’t her ghost I saw,” her father said. 

Their old minds could not grasp it t|uickly enough. She was 
here — this tall young man — 

“Your husband!” her mother repeated, “I don’t know him.” 

“I’ve never seen him,” her father muttered, looking away from 
them. 

“I told you I had chosen,” she reminded him. 

“It’s never been done like this,” he answered, and still he would 
not look at her. 
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Then she said exactly as she had planned, “He is the son of 
the Tiger,” 

She was not sure they heard her at all. But her father looked up 
suddenly, his mouth open. 

“There’s something the matter with you,” he said. “You — ^you’re 
beside yourself — ” 

“She shouldn’t have gone to America,” her mother cried. 

Molly turned to the Tiger. “Speak to them,” she told him. 

“What shall I say?” he asked. 

“Anything,” she said, “so they can hear your voice, and know 
you are real.” 

So he said, very pleasantly and simply, “She — your daughter — 
came to my house to—” He looked at Molly, taken aback. “You 
never told me why you came,” he interrupted himself. 

“It was like this, Father,” she said quickly. “I saw you so wor- 
ried that day with the city eiders, and I made up my mind I’d 
go alone and see what the Tiger was and tell him how wicked 
he was to go on oppressing the people the way he had for years 
and years. I thought, ‘He is only an ignorant old man. If some- 
one told him he might change — if someone told him that he was 
a disgrace to our people’ — and I really went to save you. Father.” 

Her father gasped, and then he coughed behind his hand. “I 
see,” he said, “and so you brought the Tiger home with you.” 

“Oh, how I prayed the gods, too!” her mother wailed suddenly. 
“I prayed that you would be wed before the month was out — but 
they played a trick on me.” 

“I told you it wasn’t safe to tell the gods things you want,” her 
father said grimly. “They have such a sense of mi.schie£— they 
grant prayers so wryly.” 

They sat in stricken silence. Suddenly the Tiger ckared his 
throat. 
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“I am not so bad,” he said. “You might try me.” 

“I£ the gods sent him, Mother,” said Molly, laughing, “you 
ought to accept him.” 

They clasped hands and looked steadily into the two old dubi- 
ous bewildered faces. 

But they could think of him only as the Tiger. 

“He is very large,” her mother said faintly one morning. “The 
house seems small for him.” 

Do what she would Molly could not get her parents to forget 
he was the Tiger. She gave him a name of her own — “Brave 
Peace” she called him. “Because of his own will he gave up being 
a warlord,” she explained. 

“What are you going to do with him.?” her father asked one 
night. “He’s not used to cities. He paces up and down like a 
beast in a cage. It can’t go on.” 

And indeed she was beginning to see herself that something 
must be done. The soft peace of the old house was stifling to the 
Tiger. 

“I can’t breathe in this air,” he complained. “The warm sea 
winds choke me — I’m used to the mountains.” 

He was full of remorse, too, that he had left the old Tiger. 

“I shouldn’t have left my father like that, so suddenly,” he said 
to her again and again. “It’s against what Confucius told us.” 

“He was a.sleep,” she argued. “You know you said yourself he 
would sleep aU day. And for days you didn’t go near him.” 

“It’s against Confucius,” he repeated. 

“Oh, people don’t take Confucius for a god these days,” she 
said half petulantly. 

“Confucius was good,” he argued. 

“Go back if you want to,” she cried at him. “No, no,” she said 
quickly, “I don’t mean it.” 
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He did not go back. Sometimes she was sure he would never 
go back, sometimes after the long hours they were alone together. 
For there were those hours when they fell again into long inti- 
mate talk, and she saw his mind, untrained but powerful, and 
full of energy. She put aside all jealousy and angers then and 
wished with humility that she knew how to direct this energy. 
He was a man who could be made into anything if she knew 
how to do it. 

“Would you like to study.?” she asked him one day. 

“What.?” he asked. 

“Many things,” she replied, “books, science — ” 

“Yes,” he said eagerly. 

She fetched her old college books, and for hours they were 
happy together. Then suddenly he would stretch himself, leap to 
his feet, and go out into the courtyard and begin his quick pacing. 
It was that sturdy restless tread that made her father shake his 
head and say, “It’s a beast caged.” 

“I never drought Fd be afraid of my son-in-law,” her mother 
said faintly, “but I’ll always be afraid of liim.” 

“Fm afraid of him, too,” Orchid whispered. “Everybody is 
afraid of him.” 

And suddenly Molly was afraid of him, not any more as the 
Tiger, but now as a man, a restless able domineering man, born 
and trained as a king is to command and to do, and now there 
was nothing to do. He was there, constantly with her, demand- 
ing everything of her. He was stretching her very brain with his 
demands upon her. She was studying as she had never studied 
in college that she might answer his ruthless questions into every 
book they read. And she saw that this learning would never be 
enough for him. She began to wake in the night afraid. Suppose 
she, too, one day were not enough for him .? 
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She grew thin with her worry over him. He was too much 
for her — too strong, too willful, too restless. 

“We must go out,” she thought. She planned in the darkness. 
“If we go to Shanghai, it will amuse him.” 

When morning came she asked him, “Would you like to go to 
Shanghai?” 

“Why should I go to Shanghai?” he said. 

“To — to see all the new things,” she told him. “You’ve never 
seen moving pictures and automobiles — you might like to dance, 
even. I do.” 

“Ha!” he said shortly. “StufiF for children,” 

She coaxed him. “Shall we have some feasts to celebrate our 
coming home?” 

He grinned a little at this. “Do you think your friends would 
relish feasting with the Tiger?” he asked. 

She did not answer. No, they wouldn’t. Her father had been 
worrying over it. “I ought to give a wedding feast,” he said, “in 
decency, that is. But my friends wmuld be afraid to come. I know 
how they feel. I wouldn’t come near the Tiger if I didn’t know 
what he really is— just a young man — ^very restless, though, Ma-li, 
very restless!” 

“What shall I do widi him?” she asked herself desperately. 

And then, one day, suddenly, he was gone. He had leaped to 
his feet in one of his restless fits and, striding into the courtyard, 
he had begun to walk up and down in the way she was learning 
to dread. She had looked after him, not knowing whether to go 
to him or not. Across the court she saw her father’s grave face 
in a window. He was watching the young man, too, his eyes fuE 
of pity- It was that pity which she could not endure. She turned 
and ran into her room and shut the door. What could she do 
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with this man she had married? There was no place for him in 
this house. If they went to Shanghai — ^but what would he do in 
Shanghai? She thought of her cousins, debonair dapper young 
men, working in offices by day, dancing at some club at night — 
they would shrink from this big, abrupt, uncultivated man. If she 
tried to teach him to dance, he would say, “What is this non- 
sense ? I am no child.” She could not imagine him following her 
into a theater meekly, or sitting beside her in an automobile. No, 
he would never do in Shanghai. 

She crept to her bed and behind its curtains she began to weep, 
because whatever he was she loved him, and because she knew 
she could not make him happy. She rose at last, and, sighing, she 
wiped her face and smoothed back her hair. She would try again. 
She went to find him, and he was gone. The courtyard where he 
had been was empty. A cat sat crouched beneath a bird cage 
someone had hung on a bamboo tree, that was all. It was after 
noon of the summer’s day, and the air was still. She listened and 
could hear no sound, except the soft murmur of the city from be- 
yond the wall. 

At first she thought, “He has gone into one of the other courts.” 
She walked quietly from one court to another. But he was in 
none of them. Then she walked through the house. He was not 
there. In the library her father was asleep, his fan over his face. 
Her mother was in her rooms. Even Orchid was not to be seen. 
It was the hour when even the servants were sleeping. She went 
to the gate, and the old gateman sat sleeping on his wooden 
bench, his head thrown back against the wall and his mouth 
open. 

She called to him sharply. “Has anyone — ^lias my lord gone 
through the gate?” 
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He mumbled himself awake. “No — no — ” he muttered, smack- 
ing his dry mouth, “no — no — no — ” 

“You wouldn’t have known it if an army had come in,” she 
cried. And then she looked at the gate. The bar was drawn back. 
She looked in the dust of the threshold. It was full of footprints 
— the footprints of big wide-soled shoes, the shoes that the bandits 
wore, the padded soles that clung to rocks and rough paths. Had 
they come for him, and had he gone back to them ? And instantly 
this house was empty for her. 

“I shall follow him,” she cried to her heart. She ran back to 
the room and changed her garments and put on her strong 
American shoes and took her purse. She would go straight to the 
mountain after him. 

And slipping through the quiet house, she drew the front gate 
softly open. The old gateman was asleep again. Outside on the 
street she bargained swiftly with the bearers. 

“It is midsummer, and the sun is hot. There must be extra tea 
money,” they said. 

“Yes,” she promised, “double tea money— anything.” 

And when she was safely hidden behind the curtains she began 
to plan wildly. They would live on the mountain— she would let 
him be what he liked — anything, anything if he could be happy. 

At the foothills, where she paused for an hour, she asked the 
sullen farmer, “When did my lord pass?” 

He shook his head. “No one has passed here today.” He might 
never have seen her before. There was no recognition in his eyes. 

“He did— he did!” she cried. 

He thrust his chin at the tethered horses. “There his horse is,” 
he said calmly. It w'-as true. His horse was there, a black Mon- 
golian that he always rode. He had not passed. She •wavered. Far 
above her was the fortress. As the light lay now from the sun 
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she could barely see its gray walls. Beneath her was the blue sea 
and the town and her home. 

“Saddle me a horse,” she commanded him, 

“He is not — ” the man began, without moving, 

“Obey me,” she said. “I am his wife, and you know it.” 

It was night when she reached the fortress gates. They were 
locked, but she beat upon them. She had come alone, knowing 
her way, not wanting the sullen-faced man to be with her. The 
gate opened. It was the old manservant. He peered out at her. 

“Is your master here?” she demanded. 

“Only the old one,” he said, “ — sleeping.” 

He was not there. What had happened to him? Where could 
she find him now ? Her head drooped w'ith weariness. 

“I will come in and .sleep,” she said. 

He opened the gate and let her in, and she slipped from her 
horse and walked through the courts. There was no one to be 
seen, until she came to the inmost court. There was the old 
woman, eating a bowl of rice gruel. She looked up, swallowed, 
and rose, 

“You, lady!” she mumbled and looked away. 

“Yes,” said Molly. Across her mind sprang a flash. These people 
— the old man, this hag — they knew where he was, and she 
would pry it from them. If she did not find him her life would 
be nothing but this passing from one emptiness to another. 
Around her the fortress stood, empty of everything except the 
night wind. She went into her old room and opened the drawer 
of the table. There it was — her little pistol she had forgotten. The 
old woman followed her in, champing her jaws a little, chewing 
the fragments of salted vegetable in her rice. 

“Do you want—?” she began. 

But Molly went quickly to the door and stood against it. 
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“Now! she said steadily, “tell me where he is.” 

She pointed the pistol into the old woman’s face and waited. 

“I was going to tell you,” the old woman mumbled. Sweat 
broke out on her forehead. 

“Tell me now,” Molly said. 

“He has been taken,” she whispered, “by mistake.” 

“What mistake?” 

“It was you they wanted.” 

“Who?” 

“The men.” 

“Why?” 

“Because they said you held them back from their rights of 
war. So they sold you.” 

“Sold me?” 

“To the Blue Wolf. You were to be taken — ^from your home.” 
“When?” 

“Today — at the time for sleeping. Two men were to come in 
saying they — ” 

“Who were they?” 

“They were to lead the Blue Wolf’s men.” 

“Then what?” 

“There were others waiting to rush in, if needful.” 

“I heard no one.” 

The old woman’s whisper sank, “No, they enticed tlie Tiger 
to the gate of your house, so that they might enter more easily. 
They said his father — ” 

“But he is gone.” 

“The Blue Wolf’s men took him.” 

“And his own men?” 

“They were so afraid when they saw the Tiger taken instead 
of you that they ran.” 
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“Did they say nothing?” 

“They said, Tt was the woman we sold to you — ^not he.’ ” 

“And then?” 

“The Blue Wolfs men said, ‘But we have been told to bring 
the man.’ So they ran.” 

“It is not like my husband to let himself be bound,” Molly said 
slowly. It was hard to believe. 

“Ah, lady, there were five men to hold him — strong men.” 

“And no one saw?” 

“It was the sleeping hour. They had a cart waiting, and three 
men were behind the curtains to bind him.” 

“Who plotted this?” 

“His own men — two of them — ” 

“Send for them — no — wait — ^I am going home.” 

“Lady! Not by night!” 

“Yes — now — I have his horse. It is sure-footed,” 

She put the pistol in. her bosom and without waiting for food 
she mounted the horse again. She must believe the old woman. 

It was nearly dawn when she reached home. She had ridden 
all the way. The gateman let her in, his eyes staring. She did not 
speak. She went straight to her father’s room. He cried out when 
he saw her, “Ma-li! What?” 

“Father,” she interrupted him, “Father, give me the Tiger 
Tax. I need it. I must have it.” 

She felt her head begin to swim. It had been so long since she 
had eaten or slept. She swayed and fell. 

How long she slept she did not know. But when she woke, 
everything she had planned leaped into her mind. She sat up. 
She needed a great deal of money, enough for an army. She 
would gather an army and go against the Blue Wolf—the Tiger’s 
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own army. She would collect them all somehow, buy them guns. 
Once there had been a Chinese girl in history who had taken her 
father’s armies because he was old and had led them to success- 
ful battle. The door opened suddenly, and her father came in, a 
telegram in his hand. His face was gray. 

“We are lost,” he said haggardly. 

“What is it.?” she cried. “Oh, something has happened to him.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” he said. “The country’s lost — 
the Japanese have come to Shanghai. Your uncle says — ” 

Her mind ran ahead of the words. The Japanese — -then the 
last bogey of her childhood was real — everything was absurd — 
anything could happen — ^the Japanese — 

“They will sweep the coast with their bombs,” her father cried. 
“We’ll all be killed. Oh!” he wailed, “we aren’t ready — no one is 
ready — ^no armies trained — ^no generals — ” 

“If he were here,” she said, “he would do something — Why, 
he has an army — ^it’s all ready—” 

They were staring at each other. 

“Where is he.?” her father asked. 

“I know where he is,” she said breathlessly. “The Blue Wolf — 
they kidnaped him — I wanted the money — 'to — ” 

“You shall have it,” he declared. “It was to have been given 
them days ago, but no one came for it.” 

“An airplane,” she said recklessly, “a little airplane that can 
land in a small space on a mountain — ^in a courtyard, even — and a 
pilot.” 

“I will telegraph your uncle in Shanghai for one to come here,” 
he said. 

“It must be big enough to bring him back,” she said. 

He nodded and went out. She sat a moment, her mind whirl- 
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ing madly. “It’s a mad country,” she thought, “it’s all mixed to- 
gether — the Blue Wolf and the Japanese — ^he and I — ” 

She had flown once in America, just to know what it was like. 
She and Mary Lane had flown to Washington on a holiday to 
see the Japanese cherry blossoms. And standing under the deli- 
cate flowers, shattering in the breeze, falling in fragrant drifts, 
she had forgotten that her father had taught her always to hate 
Japan. People who could give cherry blossoms could not be ene- 
mies. But bombs were dropping over Shanghai, like flower petals 
out of the sky. 

This being braced into the cockpit of a little plane was not in 
the least like the great luxurious passenger plane. Even the earth 
did not look the same. Here it looked too close, too clear. The 
pilot was a young Chinese from Shantung. They had had to 
speak in English because their dialects were different. 

“Tell him to be careful,” her father had said, his old face a 
knot of anxiety. 

“My father has never seen an airplane,” she said to the pilot 
instead. “He is anxious.” 

“He need not be,” the young man said. “I spend half my time 
in the air.” 

“Training?” she asked. 

“For Japanese,” he explained. “We get as many as we can.” 

The engine began to roar and they were mounting. The city 
dropped away from them and the sea lay like a huge blue bubble. 
She wanted to say proudly, “My husband will bring his army 
against them,” but when she opened her mouth the words were 
torn out of it by the wind. They were going straight up, and she 
clutched the sides of her seat. Three days it took to reach the 
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Blue Wolf’s mountain, everybody said, three days by horse and 
foot. 

“A little over three hours,” the young man had said when they 
started. “I want to get back to Shanghai tonight. The money you 
give me will buy a load of bombs.” 

“I will double it,” her father had said. 

They began to drive into the eastern sky. The dawn was turn- 
ing to day and they were rushing to meet the sun. The clouds 
flew by. Below them the land became a green blur, the shining 
spots were ponds, and a streak of light was a canal. This was to- 
day; she was going to her love on the wings of today. In the vil- 
lages below them men and women were beginning their age-old 
life, the women to cook on age-old earthen stoves, the men to 
harness water buffaloes to age-old wooden ploughs. And in a 
little while she would drop into an ancient fortress. What she 
would find there she did not know, except that he would be 
there. He must be there. They could not kill him. She had not 
thought of it, that they might kill him. And yet they were his 
enemies — she had forgotten that. If he were dead, she would 
gather up his armies and sweep them from the earth. She would 
buy a bombing plane and drop bombs down upon them like fall- 
ing petals. 

“Faster!” slie cried, but again the wind tore the word from her. 

The pilot was circling slowly, close above the mountains now, 
searching them. They were barren mountains, covered only math 
a scanty green. He nodded and she looked down. There, between 
the two crests of a mountain was a shallow valley, and in the 
valley were low houses built of mountain rock. A wall encircled 
them. It must be the Blue Wolfs camp. There was nothing else 
anywhere near. Besides, he had gone to the magistrate’s office and 
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asked exactly the location of the mountain. They had given him 
a map. Everybody knew where the robbers lived, because mer- 
chants had to be warned if they went over the mountain pass. 
He began to slide rapidly down. The wind stopped roaring and 
now she could shout to him. 

“You are to wait with your engine ready. The instant we come, 
be ready! We may come running for our lives.” 

He nodded. Below them tiny figures were gathering out of the 
stone huts. She could see their faces upturned, their arms up- 
raised. The plane dropped suddenly and they scattered. 

“They are afraid,” she said to him. “They’ve never seen a plane. 
Keep your engine ready, I say!” 

He nodded, and she felt the plane strike the earth once, twice, 
and then stand quivering. Men were looking out of doors and 
coming toward them, half fearfully. She leaped to the ground 
lightly, and facing them, she made her voice bold. 

“Where is your lord?” she demanded. “I have come to see 
him.” She had determined that she would say nothing of the 
Tiger, lest she be taken prisoner. No, let them wonder who she 
was. 

No one answered. They looked at each other. If she had never 
seen their like before she might have been afraid of them. But 
she knew them — they were the same rude, wild malcontents that 
followed any warlord. 

“You had better speak,” she said quietly. “I come with im- 
portant news for him.” She turned to the plane. “You can see I 
have come in haste, by a ship through the air.” 

“Is that what it is?” a man asked curiously. “When I saw it I 
thought it was an eagle.” 

“We have heard of them but we haven’t seen them,” another 
said. They were like big children, wanting to touch the strange 
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thing and afraid to do it. They had forgotten what she had asked. 

“Take me to your master, and while I am gone you may look 
at it,” she said. 

They looked at each other and one of them laughed sheepishly. 

“The truth is, lady,” he said, “we haven’t a master. The Blue 
Wolf is a woman.” 

“A woman.?” She stared, unbelieving, from one face to the 
otlier. 

“The Blue Wolf died last spring,” the man said. “But no one 
knew.” 

“His woman told us not to tell,” another man said. “She told 
us that she could lead us as well as any man.” 

They nodded. “Yes, she has done it, too.” 

“Take me to her!” Molly demanded. 

A woman! She longed to ask where he was, what they had 
done with him. Perhaps he was already dead. At least he was 
bound and in one of these huts, a prisoner. It was going to be 
harder to free him if a woman . . . 

“Well, I will lead you,” one of the men said at last. And she 
followed him. Her hand was in her pocket and her pistol lay in 
her palm. 

What sort of woman could this one be, she wondered, so bold 
as to take a warlord’s place.? There had been a few such — stories 
were told of them among the people. Orchid used to tell her the 
stories. But they were fairy tales, and this woman was a real 
woman. 

“Here,” said the man, “that’s her door. Go in if you like. I will 
not tell her. She has such a temper that she would kill me if she 
knew it was I who led you here.” 

He was gone, and she was left standing before a closed door. 
She stood a moment and then softly she laid her ear against the 
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wood. Listening, she could hear a murmur of voices, no, two 
voices. One was the woman’s. She could hear it, clear and rather 
loud. The other voice — ^it was a man’s, and she knew it. It was 
his. She pushed the door suddenly with both hands, and it flew 
open. There was the Tiger. A woman was sitting in a great 
carved chair, and he was standing beside her, looking down at 
her. When the door opened the woman’s voice broke clearly into 
her ears. 

“Together,” the woman was saying, “together we could do 
anything.” 

Then the woman saw her and, seeing the look on her face, the 
Tiger turned and his hand dropped. 

“You!” he said. 

“Yes,” she said quietly. He came a step toward her, but she did 
not move. “I thought I should find you bound,” she said. She 
gazed straight into his eyes, accusing him. 

“I was brought here bound,” he answered. 

“You are free now,” she said. She heard her own voice. 

“This woman had me freed,” he said. “My ankles are still sore 
from those thongs,” he said. He laughed. “It was partly my own 
fault. I fought against them.” 

“Who is she?” Molly moved her chin toward the woman a 
very little. 

He laughed again. “Here is a strange thing — there is no Blue 
Wolf. It’s she who has led his armies all these months. I’ve been 
fighting a woman!” 

But Molly did not laugh. “What was she saying when I came 
in?” she demanded of him. 

He turned to the woman. “What was it you were saying?” 

Now she could look at the woman. She was a dark wild-look- 
ing peasant woman, young and big as a man, dressed in an old- 
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fashioned embroidered coat of plum color. Her skin was brown 
and red, and her mouth was full-lipped and yet hard. She looked 
at the Tiger as if Molly were not there and she said in the same 
■voice in which she had been speaking when Molly came in, “If 
you and I join one to the other, our armies, our lands, our very 
selves, who could conquer us? We could overthrow the govern- 
ment as others have done before us, and we could bring back the 
empire. You would be emperor and our sons would be princes.” 

“I never heard such stuff!” Molly cried. She ran to the Tiger 
and took his arm in both her hands and clung to him. “You 
wouldn’t believe her!” 

But he did not move. He was looking into the woman’s hand- 
some dark face. Molly dropped his arm suddenly, and took a 
step toward the woman. 

“Are you declaring war against me?” she demanded of her. 

“Go back to Shanghai,” the woman said. “That is where 
women like you belong. What do you know of war?” 

The Tiger did not speak. He stood looking at the woman, and 
Molly could not endure the hesitation in his look. He did not 
move toward her, he did not smile. There was only that steady 
pondering in his eyes. He was deciding what it was he wanted to 
do. 

“Have you forgotten me?” she cried. 

“I was born to fight,” he said, “not to sit around in cities,” 

His voice was sullen, and then he turned away from them 
both and went and stood by a window. 

“Do you choose her instead of me?” she asked him, and was 
angry that her voice sounded so faint, 

“I don’t choose a woman,” he said. “I choose a life.” 

“But she’s asking you to go back into the past!” Molly cried. 
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“My men have guns, too,” the woman said proudly, “and 
swords and spears.” 

Molly laughed with fury. “What use are they.? Why, war now 
comes out of the sky! In a few hours a city is destroyed — by a few 
men!” 

“It s your evil magic,” the woman cried. “But I can kill you 
before you—” 

“It’s not mine, stupid,” Molly said scornfully. “It’s the magic 
of the new world. No one can stop it. It wouldn’t matter whom 
you killed here on top of this mountain.” She turned to the Tiger. 
“She doesn’t know anything, locked up in these mountains!” 

“Why should I believe you.?” the woman asked. 

But Molly gave her no heed. She had gone to her husband and 
taken his hand in both her own and she stood holding it against 
her breast. It was like holding a stone to her heart, but she pressed 
it there. 

“Come with me,” she said. 

He did not answer, and the woman leaned forward in her 
chair. 

“Your army and mine — ” she said to him. 

Molly dropped his hand. The real war was between her and 
this woman. 

“Do you choose her?” she demanded. “A peasant, who can’t 
write her name? Is this the one you want to be the mother of 
your son?” 

She had begun quietly and bravely, but suddenly her blood 
broke its restraint and pounded through her body. She flew at 
the Tiger and seized him by the shoulders to shake him. He was 
twice as heavy as she, but she shook him. “I hate you!” she cried 
at him. “You know no woman but me shall bear your sons!” 
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He was looking into her eyes. A slow smile was creeping up 
from the depths of him, 

“Will you come back to the fortress if I let you bear my sons?” 
he inquired. 

She shook her head. “I won’t promise,” she said. The woman 
was looking at them painfully, eagerly. “I won’t promise any- 
thing,” she repeated stubbornly, “nothing — except a son!” 

A smile was breaking to the surface of his dark eyes. She saw 
it coming like light into his face and she loved him and hated 
him together. 

“I won’t let you go — ^not you or him — ” the woman said sud- 
denly. 

“You can’t stop us,” Molly replied. “I came by magic.” 

“What magic?” the woman demanded. 

“By wings,” Molly replied mischievously. She would use the 
woman’s ignorance. 

“I believe nothing you say,” the woman shouted. 

“This morning I was at the sea coast,” Molly cried, “and it is 
not yet noon. By midafternoon I shall be at the sea again. Look 
out of the door!” She went quickly to the door and threw it open 
to the court. There was the plane in the midst of crowding curi- 
ous men. When he saw her, the young pilot started his engine 
suddenly with a roar and tire woman leaped in her seat, her eyes 
terrified. 

“Come on!” Molly cried to tiie Tiger. He hesitated. Then she 
shouted with all her strength, “Come, I say! The Japanese are 
attacking Shanghai!” 

He stared at her for one second. Then he leaped for the door. 
He pushed the men right and left, dividing them like a strong 
wind, and she was in his wake. He clawed at the plane. 

“How do I get into it?” he was shouting. 
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But now the woman was shrieking after them. “Hold them — 
catch them!” The men saw what was about to happen and they 
rushed to hold him. He struggled with them, but a dozen hands 
were holding his legs as he scrambled into the seat. She felt them 
catch at her, too, and in that instant she put her hand into her 
bosom for her pistol. “Here!” she cried. He seized it from her 
and lifted it over their heads and die shots crackled in the still 
mountain air. They shrank back for a second, and in that second 
he leaned over and took her under the arms and lifted her into 
the seat with him. The plane was moving, was running across 
the wide court; it lifted itself above the amazed upturned faces 
and grasping outstretched hands. It cleared the wall and began 
climbing the sky. He cupped his hands. 

“We must strengthen the fortress!” he shouted in her ear. 

“They’re only at Shanghai!” she screamed back at him. 

“They’ll get Shanghai!” he roared. “City people! Easy! The 
real war will be inland — at the mountains! We’ll be there! Ready! 
Never give up! I’ve been waiting for this all my life!” 

They were sweeping over the mountains now, which stood 
like a great wall to the inner country. She looked down over 
them, over the valleys, toward the sea. His voice was roaring in 
her ear again. 

“I’ll hire some fellows like this— buy bombing planes — ” 

He had never been in a plane in his life, but he sat at ease, as 
though he had done it every day. He was planning. She could 
see his puckered forehead. “I’ll even offer myself to the govern- 
ment!” he shouted, his voice like a trumpet. “We must unite 
now — ” 

She laughed and moved her fingers in the air on an imaginary 
typewriter. 

“What?” he bellowed. 
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“Now is the time for all good men — ” she screamed, but he 
shook his head. He could not hear her. Her voice was too light. 

She did not try to answer. She had him. They were miles in 
the air. The mountains lay like a knotted chain across the earth. 

Drumming against her ear she heard his roar. “Why didn’t 
you tell me at once that the Japanese were here.? It would have 
saved time!” 

She picked up his hand and with her finger she wrote in 
Chinese letters in his pahn. “I wanted you to choose me — without 
the help — of the Japanese.” 

He threw up his head and laughed. She could hear the echoes 
of his great laugh through the wind. He cried: 

“I chose you at my own door the first moment I saw you!” 

She folded his hand and held it against her breast again. It was 
warm now, and full of power. It pressed against her. The young 
pilot turned his head to say something to them, then he looked 
away again quickly. But the Tiger did not care. 

“A war!” he was roaring. “It is all I need!” 

He was incredible. Nobody would believe in him. If she tried 
to tell Mary Lane about him, she couldn’t explain him. The 
whole story of him was mad and impossible. It couldn’t have 
happened in America, or anywhere else except here. They were 
driving across the sky. Ahead in time and space were their ene- 
mies. But beneath them were the mountains, filled with fierce 
wild men, the Tiger’s men, guarding the old inner gates. She 
was not afraid. 
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H ow it had happened that the Japanese had captured her 
she could not understand. She sat in a corner o£ the 
prison, a little away from her men, her back turned to- 
ward them, her knees drawn up to her body, and locked by her 
arms. None of them had said a word to her since hours ago they 
had been thrust into this windowless room and the iron bars 
drawn. She knew what the room was — the great granary and 
storehouse of the temple. The monks used to keep their supplies 
here. Once in a bad year she and Big Stupid Chen, the bandit 
chieftain to whom she then belonged, had talked about robbing 
it to feed the men. But Big Stupid had been afraid of the gods in 
the temple. She remembered this now because she had said to 
him angrily; 

“I am not afraid of gods more than of men, and men I do not 
fear at all!” 

It had occurred to her at this moment for the first time that 
if ever anything happened to Big Stupid, she would take over 
the band. Why not.? Was there anything he did which she did 
not think of and plan and put into his head to do .? When he had 
died — not of an honorable wound, but of eating too many crabs 
on a hot summer’s day five years ago — she had been ready. She 
had called the men together and said: 

“I am a woman, but other women in our history have led men 
to battle. Mu-lan, when her father’s strength failed, took his 
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horse and his sword and led his army to victory.” She pointed to 
a dividing line of light and darkness where the shadow of an old 
tree fell across a grassy hillside. “Let those who follow the banner 
of Golden Flower step out of the shadow and stand in the sun- 
shine.” 

Of all of Big Stupid’s men at that moment not one failed to 
move into the sunlight. She had watched them gravely. Had 
any not stepped to the light, she would have cried out a sharp 
command to those already prepared and in a moment they would 
have been dead. But this was not needed. They all knew who 
had been their true leader even before Big Stupid died. . . . 

She hugged her knees more closely. Behind her in the dimness 
lit only by the cracks of light around the barred gate, she knew 
they were looking at her — ^these men who had chosen to follow 
her. She thought: 

“They are saying to themselves that it is because I am a woman 
that we have been captured by the Japanese. I urged them too 
far. A man would have been satisfied to have retaken the city. 
But no, I must rush on and try to capture the whole Japanese 
army in retreat!” 

She groveled in self-blame. Then her pride rose. She leaped to 
her feet and turned toward them. She flung her head backward 
to toss her short hair out of her eyes. 

“Do not forget how often I have led you to victory!” she cried. 
“Remember that for five years you have had food to eat and 
shelter when it rained and warm clothing when you were cold!” 

The men grunted. One of them spat on the ground. “Have we 
ever complained.^” he inquired. 

But Golden Flower pressed further. 

“When the Japanese came, I offered myself and my men to 
Chiang Kai-shek before any others. He accepted us. In this 
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province none have had as many victories as we have. No day 
has passed that in one way or another we have not killed Jap- 
anese. One lonely sentry is not too small to be called a victory. 
A hundred men in a scouting party does not satisfy us. We kill 
them all. And yesterday we took back the city we lost last month 
and killed as traitor the puppet magistrate the Japanese set up 
and his wife with him!” 

She paused again and looked about. 

“Do we complain?” the same voice asked. 

She whirled nearer them in one of the swift acrobatic move- 
ments her father had taught her when she was a child, in those 
days when -with her father and mother she had traveled from 
village to village in their litde family circus. She never remem- 
bered a home or a settled house. That was why now she could 
move from place to place with such swiftness that the Japanese 
never knew where she would next attack them. Certainly they 
had not expected her yesterday at the city gates. No capture had 
ever been easier. She and her men had slipped inside the walls, 
disguised as farmers and laborers, until she had a thousand men 
there. When the last man was in, he came and told her, and 
exacdy as she had planned, he had already cut the single tele- 
phone wire that connected the small Japanese garrison holding 
the city with General Seki’s headquarters in the larger city, 
which was the capital of the province. They locked the city gates. 
Then quietly, in the absolute silence in which she had taught her 
men to work, they gathered about the Japanese garrison and 
mingled with the crowd. Big Stupid always wanted his men to 
shout and terrify the enemy by noise. Hearing their shouts his 
own courage grew greater. But she worked best in silence. 

“Let them fear us by what we do,” she had always taught her 
men. 
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So they had fallen upon the Japanese garrison and killed half 
of them before the rest escaped by a small gate they had made 
through the city wall for just such a purpose. When she saw 
this trick she had been so angry that she had followed them, 
shouting to the men around her. Fifty-odd men had heard and 
followed, and then the Japanese had suddenly surrounded them 
and taken them captive and carried them along to an old temple 
just outside the capital. 

Now in this prison she shouted suddenly, “I shall not rest 
until I have recaptured the capital city itself! I swear to the god 
of this temple where we are now held that I shall restore the 
temple to him as I shall restore this province to the people!” 

Time after time she had sworn to do a thing and it was done. 
But never had she sworn so large a thing as this. Her men now 
looked at her, whether with doubt or belief she could not tell in 
the darkness, except that no one spoke. 

"‘Do not forget,” she went on, “that there are only fifty and a 
few more of us here behind this gate. Left behind us are two 
thousand men free, a thousand in the city we retook, where they 
will have the enemy’s stores of ammunition. A thousand remain 
in the hills. When I do not return, they will not stand idle.” 

She thanked her own wisdom silently that she had yielded to 
none of the men who had besought her, the young men of her 
band, to Ling the Tiger-Clawed, to Kao the Killer, to Wang 
the Buffalo, to Pan the Lion-Tamer. There were too many of 
them for jealousy. Each had come to her secretly and begged her 
to live with him in a double tent. But she had refused them all, 
using her loyalty as a widow as her excuse. In her heart she 
knew that Big Stupid, dead or alive, had been nothing to her. 
In her heart she knew that what she really wanted was not one 
of these men of her own bandit clan, these men whom she knew 
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as a mother knows her children. She wanted a man to whom 
she could give life-long love. What sort of a man this must be 
she did not know, because she had never known such a man. 
But that was the way she put it to herself — “I must be able to 
love a man with a life-long love.” So she had not yielded to 
anything less. Her tent remained a single tent, where she slept 
with only an old farm wife for companion, an ancient woman 
whose husband had been killed by Big Stupid in one of his vil- 
lage raids. The next day the wife had come toiling into the hills 
and she had stood up sturdily before Big Stupid and said: 

“Since you have killed the man who was my rice bowl, I am 
come to you to be fed.” 

And Golden Flower, then a young and tender girl, in the 
beginning of her years with Big Stupid, had liked her and 
begged for her, and so she had remained ever since. She alone 
dared to talk with Golden Flower about the young men. 

“Yield to no man,” she told Golden Flower. “When a woman 
yields, she loses herself. That which is she is gone when a man 
takes it in his hands. ...” 

Now in this prison Golden Flower thought how well it was 
that she had not yielded. For had she done so, that one would 
have set himself up in her absence to be chieftain of her bandit 
clan. Only these days they called themselves guerrillas and no 
longer bandits. Now since none would allow the place of chieftain 
to another in her absence, they would devote their thought and 
planning to her. 

“There will come a way of escape,” she told her imprisoned 
men confidently. “All we must do is to be quick to see it. When 
our comrades put forth a hand in the dark, we must have our 
own ready to meet it. Meanwhile, we wait.” 

She could tell by her intuition that the, men were beginning to 
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believe her again. So often she had to bully them, persuade 
them, coax, and command tliem, that she could feel like an 
atmosphere the state of their minds. Upon the chill of apathy she 
had learned to pour the warmth of her own determination until 
from great mutinous silent beasts they turned, half unwillingly, 
to obedience again. 

“Trust me,” she said in her soft deep voice, “trust me~trust 
me! When I speak, agree, though you do not understand. I will 
lead you out of this prison. I promise it!” 

One man after another stirred, rose, and stood as though she 
had called his name. And she held herself in that trance of com- 
pelling po-wer over them. She could feel magnetism pouring out 
of herself over them. She knew what she was doing. By this 
same magnetism her father and her motlier had compelled 
crowds of dazed people to believe that doves flew from their 
mouths, and bowls of water came from their sleeves, and fire 
went down their throats. But Golden Flower used it to make 
them believe in her, as she believed in herself. That was her 
secret — ^that she also believed. 

It was at this moment that the prison gate was thrown open. 
For a second none of them knew what to expect. The sunlight 
poured in like a river and none of them could see. 

“Are we to be killed already.?” Golden Flower thought, star- 
tled. If so, then she must plan instantly a way to escape, and, 
failing that, a way to die, scorning death before those who 
brought it. 

The Japanese soldiers were hustling them out, prodding them 
with their guns and pricking them with bayonets. What they 
said was unintelligible. 

When her time came to go out she drew a little farther over 
her eyes the broken visor of her cap. She was not afraid of being 
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recognized as a woman. She looked, she knew, simply one of her 
own men. Her uniform was like theirs, her hair unkempt, her 
skin brown and dry. Miles of constant marching had kept her 
body as flat as a boy’s, and under her uniform her small breasts 
were bound tightly to her body by a strip of strong cotton. Her 
feet were bare. Long ago she had learned not to look like a 
woman. Someday, perhaps, when she found her life-long love — 
but certainly not here could she dare to look like a woman. She 
took care to keep in the midst of her men. She knew the brutality 
of the Japanese toward captive Chinese women. If she died she 
would die as a man. And her men, seeming to understand this, 
kept about her closely, their faces made stupid and impassive. 

But they were not to die. Instead they were herded and driven 
into the central courtyard of the temple. She remembered it per- 
fecdy because here she and her parents had often come in the 
New Year holidays to perform their tricks. Around this great 
space she had leaped on and oflF her barebacked pony, now swing- 
ing by her legs under its belly, now standing on its back, now 
clinging by one hand to its mane. She had never dreamed, with 
all her knowledge of fortune telling, that this would be her 
future now, to walk here a prisoner of the Japanese. 

And for what end.? Suddenly they were pushed forward. 
What was it.? Then, to her bewilderment, she saw a dozen of her 
own men from the hills standing there in the middle of the 
court, her free men. How had they come here.? They made no 
sign of recognition, and she made none, and the men with her 
made none. The Japanese soldiers hurried their prisoners for- 
ward. She saw a fat old Japanese general sitting on a campstooL 
Beside him was a young and slender Japanese man holding not 
a gun but a camera. She knew what a camera was, because the 
band had once captured a white man who had one, and he took 
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pictures of them all to amuse them and to ingratiate himself 
with them. But Big Stupid had killed him, nevertheless, because 
his feet were tender and he could not keep up with the march- 
ing. She had always felt sorry for him and had kept as a curiosity 
the picture he had taken o£ her. 

Then she saw what they had been brought to see. On the tiles 
in the middle of the court lay a pretty woman, dead. She was 
the wife of the puppet magistrate in the city they had retaken. 
Golden Flower recognized her at once, because yesterday she had 
killed her. It had been easy because the woman was lying asleep 
on her bed. There Golden Flower had come upon her as in 
triumph she had pressed on through the puppet magistrate’s 
palace, ahead of her men who delayed in the outer rooms for 
loot. She had crept close to the sleeping one and had admired 
her prettiness. It was sad so pretty a woman was a traitor. Even 
so, it would be a pity to spoil her, she had thought. So she had 
taken her little needle-fine dagger and simply pressed it into the 
woman’s left temple. When she drew it out, she wiped away the 
few drops of blood and went on. 

But her quick brain left yesterday’s deeds. Why was this 
woman here? Her own men must have brought her. They had 
known who she was when they had found her dead, after Golden 
Flower herself had been captured. It had happened all within a 
few moments yesterday. But there was no reason why these 
Japanese should know the dead woman. They were all men, and 
they could not have seen a lady, hidden properly in her own 
apartments in her husband’s house. The hand, she thought 
swiftly — the hand stretched out in the dark — 

Tani, the young Japanese standing with his camera beside 
General Seki, knew he ought to be glad that Golden Flower was 
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dead. They had been trying to kill her for the last eleven months. 
Of all guerrilla troops that harassed the Japanese army of occu- 
pation in this region, the men who followed Golden Flower 
were the worst. Hundreds of good Japanese soldiers were dead 
because of this woman upon whose body he was now gazing. 
They had not been killed in hundreds. Golden Flower was too 
clever for that. Everybody knew her men were nothing but 
ordinary peasant bandits whom she had collected about her after 
her bandit lover had died. But Japanese sentries here and there 
had dropped at their posts, and no one could find out how 
bullets had reached them. Japanese scouting parties were met by 
a handful of wild-looking dark-faced men and killed; garrisons 
in captured towns were attacked by night, and when they tried 
to call reinforcements, all wires were cut and there was nothing 
to do but die. It went on thus, today ten men, tomorrow twenty, 
until General Seki had grown infuriated with the drain, drib- 
bling but constant, upon his army of occupation, the more 
especially as after each foray he found somewhere, against a wall, 
or upon a dead man’s heart, the small gold-washed metal flower 
which was the sign of the Golden Flower. 

So when yesterday the small city of Tunghsing had been re- 
captured by the guerrillas of Golden Flower and the newly 
set-up puppet magistrate killed, General Seki fairly swelled with 
rage. 

“Dead or alive!” he roared. “Ten thousand yen to anyone who 
will bring me Golden Flower 1” 

Now only a day after he ordered this written down and had 
it pasted on city walls and gates and upon the earth walls of 
farmhouses, Golden Flower’s body had been brought into the 
gate of the temple. 

Here it now lay. The noon sunlight poured upon the slender 
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body. She had died, it could be seen, o£ a tiny wound in the 
left temple. It seemed scarcely to have bled, or if it had bled, 
someone had wiped the blood away. Certainly it had not marred 
her beauty. Tani, moving forward among his comrades as they 
gathered about the body of the woman who had been such a 
menace to them all, could scarcely believe this was she. She was 
rather tall for a woman, but otherwise delicate and feminine. 
There were gold rings in her ears, and on her first finger a jade 
ring. Her feet had been bound in her youth, in the strange 
Chinese fashion, but later unbound, so that they were almost 
natural, but she wore old-fashioned satin shoes. The face, so 
youthful in peace, was exquisite. The eyes were closed, the long 
black hair had come loose from its binding of silk net, and 
though the flesh had now grown waxen, upon the full lower lip 
was still a bold touch of red. It gave a living emphasis to a face 
otherwise porcelain. 

The General spoke suddenly. 

“What proof is there that this is she.?” he demanded of Tani, 
who was the official interpreter because he could speak Chinese. 

Tani turned to the handful of ragged and hungry-faced men 
who had brought her in. 

“What is your proof.?” he demanded. 

The men looked at each other as though they did not under- 
stand. Then one of them said roughly : 

“Have we not eaten with her and fought under her banner 
day after day? We know her as we know our modiers.” 

“Why have you killed her?” Tani asked. 

These were brutish men, he thought, despising them because 
for the sake of money they had betrayed this woman who had 
led them. He felt contempt for them, even though they were 
only doing what the General had hoped they would. But then 
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he had not expected Golden Flower to be so young and so beau- 
tiful and so much a woman. He would have said that she would 
have been like other Chinese girl soldiers whom he had seen 
taken captive, brown lean creatures scarcely to be distinguished 
from men in their uniforms. 

“We are hungry,” one of the men said. 

“We are tired of this war,” another said. 

Tani translated this to General Seki, who looked pleased and 
stroked his stiff black mustache. 

“Ask the prisoners also if they recognize their leader,” he 
commanded. 

Tani glanced at the prisoners whom they had taken yesterday. 
They stood close together, as though they were bewildered. 

“You will recognize this woman,” he said hurriedly. “Your 
own comrades have surrendered her to us. They will be given 
the reward and can go away free for what they have done.” 

They did not understand what he said, he perceived. They 
stood looking stupidly at the dead woman, as though they had 
never seen her before. 

“She is Golden Flower,” he added. 

“Where is the mole that she had on her temple?” one of the 
men said to another suddenly in a low voice. 

Tani was close enough to catch these words, muttered from 
one man to another. . , . 

“Fools!” she thought passionately at this moment, and ground 
her teeth together. She pulled her broken visor down over the 
mole on her left temple and pushed her way from out of their 
midst. She must risk everything because they were such fools. 
She answered the man in her quick fresh voice: 

“The wound has destroyed it, elder brother.” 
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Tani looked toward this voice at once. It was an unusual voice, 
low and firm, and yet the youth who possessed it was young. 

“It is Golden Flower!” this boy insisted. “I saw her every day, 
and it is she!” 

He was not speaking to Tani, but to his fellow captives, Tani 
saw only the glimpse of his profile as he turned his head. Among 
the captives eye caught eye, face turned to face. No expression 
changed. They looked stupid and uncomprehending enough. 
And yet when the young man declared, “It is Golden Flower!” 
each agreed, “Golden Flower — it is she — ” “Golden Flower — 
Golden Flower.” 

“What are the demons saying!” General Seki demanded of 
Tani. 

“Sir, only that this is indeed Golden Flower,” he replied. 

“Of course it is,” the General said in his harshest and most 
complacent manner. “Haven’t I just told them?” 

“Yes, sir,” Tani said obediently. 

Yet although obedience was a habit to him, it did not now 
keep him from an astounding discovery. The young man had 
turned around now, and Tani saw for the first time his full face. 
It was a young fresh face, full of life and vivacity in spite of the 
torn guerrilla uniform of blue cotton and the bare feet. Under a 
ragged blue cap with a broken visor this face looked out at Tani. 
He felt himself grow dizzy with unreality. For the face was the 
face of the dead woman, a chance likeness, yet the same face, 
though alive with spirit and daring. 

“Take the prisoners back,” General Seki said suddenly. “I am 
hungry.” 

He rose from the campstool, yawned, and patted his belly. 
Instantly the soldiers began to hurry the prisoners together. 

“Give to the men who have surrendered their reward and 
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food,” General Seki added. “But let them be put for the night 
with the prisoners, until tomorrow, when we will have investi- 
gated everything. If all they say is true, quarters can be ar- 
ranged.” 

The prisoners marched away. The boy with the broken cap 
was the last. Tani, still staring at him, caught his eye. 

“Poor Golden Flower!” the boy said, and smiled an impudent 
smile. While Tani still stared, the boy managed to walk away as 
though he were not chained. 

“Take that body out to be burned,” the General shouted 
harshly from halfway across the court. 

Tani ran to him and spoke, saluting. 

“Should we not take photographs,” he asked, breathlessly, 
“lest we be asked from above for proof when we make the re- 
port.?” 

The General paused to consider. 

“You are right,” he said, “though I was about to think of it 
myself. Make the photographs clear and large to accompany my 
report.” 

He stood a moment, considering further. Fie was not pleased 
that Tani as a subordinate had suggested something so necessary 
as photographs. But he could think of nothing more to order. 
Besides, he was tired as well as hungry. He was heavy, and the 
hot Chinese summer was hard to bear, especially when he had 
the vexation of these guerrillas who were like vicious gnats, strik- 
ing in the least expected places, knowing by some evil magic 
of their own where for a moment a place was undefended. It 
would be better now this woman chieftain was dead. It had 
been infuriating that a woman could so evade capture as this one. 

“Dead or alive, though,” he said to himself with a chuckle. 
“Men or women, I get them in the end!” 
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Tani heard the chuckle and looked up, starded. But the gen- 
eral only waved his hand imperiously. 

“Go on — go on — ” he commanded without explanation. 

So Tani went back and dropped to one knee that he might 
turn his lens full upon the face, and then he focused carefully, so 
that he would have the picture he wanted. 

In his little dark room that same afternoon Tani could not 
work quickly enough in the developing of his pictures. He 
dipped each film into the fluid, rinsed it, and hung it up to dry. 
In the darkness he sat down and remembered the young man’s 
face, turned to him for that moment of impudent smiling. In his 
whole somewhat unimaginative life it seemed to him this was 
his most exciting moment. Even the night when he received his 
orders to sail for China had not been so exciting. He had been 
to war before in Manchuria, and he knew diat if war was prosaic 
in its beginning, it was even more so in its carrying on. A man 
followed petty orders day after day without knowing what they 
meant. If he were killed, death in obedience was prosaic, too. 

But such imagination as he had was already stirred weeks ago 
by Golden Flower, by her daring, her wild history, her success 
in every raid. She had been so invincible through all these 
months that he was startled and then ashamed when he felt a 
certain sorrow in himself today on seeing her body brought into 
the temple court by the ragged dusty rascals who were her fol- 
lowers. Remembering this, he excused himself somewhat now. 
Assassins, that was what such men were, he thought. Outlaw 
and enemy that she was, that she should have been killed by her 
own men violated his deepest decency. He felt relieved when he 
recognized this familiar decency. It was not that he was dis- 
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loyal in wishing an enemy alive again, but simply that even to 
an enemy he wished a decent death. 

And then he thought with a vague tenderness of her helpless- 
ness as she had lain there dead before them all. Doubdess they 
had fallen upon her unawares, the men whom she trusted. And 
those others, the captives, they, too, had agreed it was she. But 
they had not mourned. They had simply stared at her stolidly 
and agreed when the young man made his declaration. 

Then he remembered that smile the young man gave him. 
Tani rose. The thing he did not like about the Chinese was that 
they laughed so much and so easily, not polite laughter, but 
hearty simple laughter, such as children love to make. And yet 
they were not simple. There was nothing simple, for instance, 
about that young man. The look in his face had been knowing 
and wise in spite of its merriment. 

Well, photographs would be proof. There might have been 
something tricky in his mind at the moment, an illusion of like- 
ness because of his concentration upon the dead face. But photo- 
graphs had no illusions. He rose from the bench where he was 
sitting and lit a candle and then with nervous fingers lifted the 
first developed picture. There was the dead woman’s face, bril- 
liantly clear in the sunlight, perfect in its detail. He studied it 
carefully, the light falling across the smooth surface. There was 
no trickery here. 

Allowing for the difierence between life and death, the two 
faces were the same, the dead woman’s and the young man’s. 
On every picture, as he picked up one after the other, they were 
the same. He felt gathering upon him the shadow of a tremen- 
dous obligation. He must go and report to General Seki the re- 
semblance he had discovered. What it meant he did not know. 
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But then it was perhaps not his business to know, merely to 
report. Solemnly he prepared to do his duty. 

The whole thing might have turned out differently for Tani 
had his soul not been meticulously Japanese. For as he combed 
his hair and put on a fresh uniform that afternoon preparatory 
to visiting the General after he awoke from his usual nap, it oc- 
curred to him before he went that perhaps he was still mistaken 
in his memory, not this time of the dead face, but of the living 
one. Since he now had the dead face successfully held in a photo- 
graph, it would perhaps be well to compare it with the living 
face before he went to the General’s headquarters. For this reason 
Tani went not directly to headquarters, but instead to the gran- 
ary of the temple, which was the jail. The place had been chosen 
by General Seki as a prison because it had no windows. The 
diick high walls went sheer to the curved tile roof, and only the 
entrance doors needed to be reinforced with iron bars and 
guards. Guards with drawn bayonets stood now before the door 
as Tani drew near. But they knew him well enough as the Gen- 
eral’s interpreter and photographer and secretary, so they saluted 
and listened to his request. 

“Sir, shall we bring the young man here, or will you go in?” 
the sergeant inquired. 

“I will go in,” Tani said. 

He had brought with him the small pocket flashlight with 
which every Japanese soldier is provided, and he intended to 
throw this intense pale light full upon the young man’s face and 
in that clarity scrutinize its every feature. 

He followed the sergeant therefore as he went to the gate. 
Behind him the bayonets of the guard closed into a shining me- 
tallic semicircle against the possible escape of a prisoner. 
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“The Chinese are like snakes,” the sergeant explained. “They 
escape where one would say no living creature could escape.” 

Certainly no creature could escape such a barricade, Tani 
thought. And yet the sergeant did not open the gate more than 
the chain allowed, and it allowed only Tani’s own person. 

“I will follow, lest they treat you treacherously when they see 
you are alone,” the sergeant said, squeezing through after him. 

“I’m not afraid,” Tani replied. 

“I will stand here,” the sergeant said stubbornly, and took up 
his place just inside the door. 

At first Tani could see nothing. Then in a moment he began 
to see shapes in the darkness. With his coming, all talk, if there 
had been any, ceased, and the silence was absolute. The air of the 
closed building felt cool and damp after the dry hot sunshine 
outside, and the packed earth floor was slippery. There was a 
fetid odor of human waste. 

He turned on his flashlight cautiously and with it picked out 
one face after the other. They were all wild faces, he thought 
with distaste. They met the light like animals, their eyes startled 
and opalescent, and then moved to escape it. None was the face 
he sought. He shifted the light back and forth, but the face was 
not there. Then he heard a secret repressed movement and felt 
that somehow the young man was being hidden from him, and 
instantly he grew angry. 

“Throw the gates wide!” he ordered the sergeant in a 
whisper. 

The sergeant hesitated. Then he shouted, “On guard!” and 
unhooking the heavy chain, he threw open the gate. 

The afternoon sunlight streamed like a river into the dark 
room. It caught the huddled prisoners unaware, and they had 
no time to avoid it. The young man was on the outer edge of 
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the two or three score of prisoners. He threw his arms about his 
head as though to protect himself. But it was too late. Tani had 
seen him. 

He went over to him cautiously, while all the prisoners 
watched him, and took the young man’s chin in his hand. It 
was a soft chin, the shape of it round and the skin upon it 
smooth. The young man, feeling his face thus upturned, closed 
his eyes. It was the one thing he could have done to make the 
likeness to Tani’s photograph perfect. Tani’s heart beat hard 
twice and then missed its beat. All uncertainty was gone. He re- 
leased the young man’s chin and went back to the gate and out 
into the air again. 

“Is that all?” said the sergeant. 

“That is all,” Tani replied. 

But it was not quite all. He thought of one more thing to in- 
quire of the sergeant. 

“When are these prisoners to be executed?” he asked. 

“Sir, tomorrow morning,” the sergeant replied. 

When she felt her chin taken into her enemy’s hand, she felt 
the blood in her veins stand still. She had no protection except 
not to let him see her eyes, lest he know the truth. She was 
scarcely less easy after a moment when he loosed her chin and 
went away. She sat waiting, as they were all waiting, for the 
other men to come in. If only she had not yielded to that foolish 
impulse of mischief when she turned in the courtyard! She had 
been frightened and ashamed ever since. Had any of the men 
seen her laugh? None of the prisoners, certainly, since she was 
behind them, but what of the others who had come to save her ? 
Clever — clever — she could not herself have thought of a better 
trick to save herself! But then she had not seen the chance re- 
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semblance between herself and the woman she had killed yes- 
terday. 

The long afternoon wore on after the Japanese went away. 
Soldiers brought them thin rice soup and beans. But still no one 
spoke. She dared ask nothing of what had happened to the men 
who had pretended to surrender. If they did not come, then her 
smile had betrayed them. Would the young man have come to 
find her if she had not smiled and so made him uneasy ? She 
put her own palm to her chin. Soft and round — a woman’s chin, 
she thought in terror, and cursed herself. She could still feel his 
hand under her chin — a sensitive gentle hand, trembling a little. 
He was not like any of the men she had ever known. No, she 
told herself bitterly, he was the enemy, and she must not think 
of him. She must think of her men. Had she lost everything by 
her laughter.? 

He must, of course, go at once and tell the General that he 
strongly suspected — ^but if his suspicion was proved correct, they 
must strip the young man — And what would be his fate then, 
supposing' — 

Tani rose abruptly from the campstool in his own room. He 
had come here instead of going to the General, and here he had 
been sitting for nearly two hours. It was not yet sunset. He 
would go for a little walk to clarify his brain so that he might 
see his duty clear again. Outside the temple he turned to the 
fields which the monks had once tilled to grow rice and cab- 
bages on which to make their vegetarian fare. These fields were 
full of weeds now, but the pebbled paths still wound among 
them to a quiet spot where a brook flowed beneath willows. 
Tani had often gone there alone on his hours off duty instead 
of into the village with the soldiers. He went there now. 
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But this time it was different from any other, for now he had 
scarcely stepped into the shadow of the willows before hands 
reached out from nowhere and seized him. He was taken and 
tossed and held by some dark fellows, who said not one word as 
they worked. They took him as though he had been a child and 
stripped him of his uniform and tied him to a willow tree, and 
wove the branches about him so cleverly that one would have 
said he was part of the branchy trunk. Then they bound him 
under the chin around the tree with a sweaty girdle one of them 
took from his waist. 

He had never been so alive, intensely alive, as he was now. 
He was terrified. Every nerve was bright with a life made sharp 
by terror, and his wits were livelier than he had ever felt them. 
He could feel them moving and aware of his predicament. 
There was so much surplus energy in him that as his wits 
worked he heard more vividly than he ever had heard in his life 
before the call of a distant harvest bird, the scraping of insects’ 
wings in the leaves above his head. He said in Chinese, “You 
are the followers of Golden Flower.” 

In himself he was measuring the distance to the temple. If he 
shouted with all his strength — but long before his voice could 
reach the wall, that heavy hand-wrought dagger would have 
been in his breast. 

“She is dead,” a man said roughly. 

“Then why do you want my uniform.?” Tani asked. Strange 
how death, stared at, sharpened the brain of a living man! He 
saw clearly why they wanted his uniform. It was for her. He 
went on smoothly and quickly. “As for me, I am honored if my 
poor garments will cover her. We admire her, too, though we 
are her enemies. A great spirit must be admired, though housed 
in a woman.” He dropped his slightly grandiloquent tone. 
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“Hurry, whatever you are about to do,” he said. “The prisoners 
are to be killed tomorrow morning.” 

The man with the dagger lowered his hand. No one spoke. 
But in a second they were gone, seeming not so much to go as 
to disappear into the moving shadows. Then Tani was left alone 
to bear as best he could the strain of his body bent and bound 
upon the tree. 

Whether or not he dreamed in his agony, whether or not he 
saw what he saw, he never knew. But, hours after sunset, in the 
cold and glittering moonlight when he hung fainting and chok- 
ing, he seemed to be in the midst of a crowd of the dark men. 
They swarmed about him in their strange silence. He was shiv- 
ering in his own sweat, icy in the damp night air. Mist rose 
from the brook and hung about the willows. And in this mist 
he seemed to see the dark faces. Yet he was not sure. Perhaps they 
were only faces in his brain. All his body was a long spear of 
pain, bent against a tree. A Christian god had died once like 
this. He had heard the story as a child and had despised the god 
because he cried out in his pain. He would not cry out. That was 
because he was Japanese. He fainted at this moment. Pain and 
everything were gone. 

From this faint he waked in icy sweat to see the faces dark 
in white mist. But directly in front of him the early morning 
sun was shining on the mist in a bright space. And in that space 
he could see plainly. Or he thought he could until he realized 
that what he saw stupidly was his own uniform. Then he looked 
again, remembering. A face looked at him, young and grave, a 
face he knew. Or did he know it ? 

“He is shivering,” a low voice whispered. The face smiled a 
little in his uncertain gaze. “Let him go,” the voice said. 
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And in that instant hands reached out and set him free. 

He could not stand. His legs melted and let him down to the 
earth. The mists rushed upward and took everything away 
from him again. Or was that sound of horses galloping a faint- 
ing dream? From nowhere there were suddenly horses. He was 
to remember as long as he lived seeing a slender straight figure 
in his own uniform throw itself across a horse and, sweeping 
past him, bend low as circus riders do, to fasten something to 
his heart and sweep on again. Then he fainted down toward 
death. 

But he did not die. He was found by two serving men who 
came out from the temple to throw waste into the flowing- 
stream. They lifted him up and took him back. But he was not 
able to explain anything because he was still unconscious. He 
was therefore not aware of the confusion within the temple 
walls, or that no one had time to attend to him. The two serv- 
ants laid him upon his bed and left him, merely going to the 
nearest sergeant to report having found him half-naked and un- 
conscious beside the brook. They did not report the most im- 
portant thing, because they did not see it. 

But Tani himself was aware of it the moment he came swim- 
ming upward out of darkness toward light. He reached the small 
end of a funnel of light and was barely able to squeeze through 
it. But once through it, he was impelled toward the enlarging 
light of the other end of the funnel. When he was quite out of 
it he became conscious and he was aware that he was lying on 
his own bed. And in the mass of aches which was his body there 
was a small sharp pricking upon his left breast. It became intol- 
erable and at last groaning he raised one numb hand and felt 
under the wet cotton vest he wore. His hand touched metal. He 
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turned his blurry gaze downward. Something sharpened and 
focused that gaze. It was a small flower of gold whose metal 
points turned downward and pierced his flesh. He tore it off 
and held it hidden in his hand. 

By the time the General sent someone to him he was able to 
drink a little hot sake. And soon he was able to listen to what 
they had to tell him. For in the excitement of what had hap- 
pened in the temple the day before no one asked him any details 
of his own lowly adventure. It was to them merely a part of the 
whole miraculous day, though of course not to be understood 
either. 

The real miracle was this. Last night after sunset, in the early 
moonlight, three hundred of the followers of the Golden Flower 
had come to the temple and surrendered themselves. Tani was 
still very weak. But these men, his comrades, crowded joyously 
into his room and he had to listen to them. Three hundred of the 
enemy, they said over and over, came of their own accord to 
surrender — all of them followers of Golden Flower. 

“Where are they?” he asked. 

“Waiting for General Seki,” they said proudly. They had been 
in the prison for the night, pending examination this morning 
by the General. But there was no doubt of it. They had been 
there smiling this morning when the buckets of soft-cooked rice 
were taken in for their breakfast. And because of them, the 
General had postponed the executions which were to have taken 
place this morning, and had given all the prisoners a chance to 
surrender instead. All had surrendered. They had rushed out of 
the prison together in a happy body, shouting their surrender. 
Now they were in the courtyard waiting to see the General. 

Tani’s head was swimming with weakness. Voices hurled these 
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words at him and he was barely able to catch them. But he 
caught them, and his brain began to struggle. 

“But who was the dead woman?” he muttered. 

His tongue was so still no one understood what he said, and 
he could not repeat the words. It did not matter after all if the 
dead woman were now ashes. Golden Flower was alive. His 
uniform had saved her. He saw drowsily how it must have hap- 
pened. She had slipped away when they all rushed out together 
this morning, her Japanese uniform hidden among them. And 
who would notice an extra Japanese in a camp too full of them 
for them to know each other? A moment later a young Japanese 
had followed a company straggling through the gates to the 
temple threshing floor to early morning drill. And horsemen 
had met her by the shadowy willow pool in the brook. 

He held her emblem in his hand. He felt upon his breast the 
pricking of her wound. For a moment his imagination, never 
strong at best, fluttered and put forth weak wings. Suppose she 
had been a Japanese woman? But he could not imagine a Jap“ 
anese woman leading bandit guerrillas, flying on horseback over 
hills, escaping from a prison — no, it was easier to imagine what 
it would be like if he were a Chinese too. But he was a Japanese. 

His imagination died. Duty — he had a duty waiting. He strug- 
gled to clarify duty in his clouded brain. Her men— -never sur- 
render — the whole thing a plot — 

“Tell the General,” he said thickly, “I must see him — ^life and 
death — ” 

Back in the hills, Golden Flower stood upon the rock to which 
her feet clung by habit. She was talking to her men. She had 
slept a little, eaten, washed, and ciothed herself in a fresh uni- 
form of faded blue cotton. Her short black hair had been newly 
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cut. She felt strong and herself again. Now that she had escaped, 
she felt she had known all along that she would escape. Her 
smile upon the Japanese had done no damage, after all. And she 
had pressed the tiny sharp points of her golden flower into the 
flesh of his breast. Now that she was free she regretted nodiing, 
neither smile nor flower. He was a handsome man, that young 
Japanese — but still, a Japanese! 

She put her hands on her cartridge belt and went on. 

“I shall never rest until we have taken back our capital, and 
our province,” she cried in a clear voice. 

“Ammunition — we need more ammunition,” they muttered. 
“What we have is still not enough.” 

She looked at them severely. 

“Why do you think I left three hundred and fifty men behind 
me.?” she inquired. “The Japanese have our ammunition.” 

She stood at ease before them while they took this in. Then 
she went on. 

“When you have eaten, we will go back and attack the head- 
quarters of that old turtle Seki himself. We will attack from 
without and those who are waiting for us will attack from within 
— all those who have surrenderedl" 

Suddenly she smiled, and like a flame set to a forest, her smile 
lit their laughter. They burst into simple hearty laughter, that 
laughter which if Tani had heard it he would have so hated 
because he could never comprehend its meaning. 

Thus began again the war. 
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T imothy Stayne could never tell anyone why he was living 
in an old temple outside the city of Tali, in the province 
of Yunnan in Southeast China. He had been living there 
for ten years, ever since he was twenty-five years old. When 
people did not know him it was easy enough simply to let his 
being a missionary explain anything. It did explain anything 
when one apparently belonged to a small sect called The Apos- 
tohc Mission of Life and Healing. But as soon as he let anyone 
come to know him, and sometimes even after all these years 
against his better judgment he did, there would come that ques- 
tion which he dreaded. It began in various ways. An Englishman 
would say, “Look here, old chap, I don’t mean to be curious, 
but — ” A Frenchman would say, “Without doubt you lead a life 
of ravishing interest, but if I may ask—” And Americans would 
say, “I don’t mean to butt in, but — ” The end of the question, 
however begun, was always the same. In effect it was this, why 
does Timothy Stayne, heir to the Stayne millions, live in an old 
temple in Tali .? 

Tim answered the question according to his mood on the day 
it was asked. He might point from the temple terrace in the 
direction of the lake and its snow-encircled mountains. Accord- 
ing to his nationality his questioner would express disbelief. 
There are lakes in America, in Switzerland, almost anywhere, in 
fact. If Tim reminded them of the Apostolic Mission, the dis- 
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belief varied from polite English smiles to loud American laugh- 
ter. Who could take the Apostolic Mission seriously when in the 
main hall of the temple, which Tim had made into his living 
room, there stood a large gold Buddha five times the size of a 
man? 

“The old abbot made it the one requirement for renting the 
temple to me,” Timotliy explained. “He said the big Buddha 
must not be moved, or else bad luck would fall on Tali. I said if 
that were the case I would never move it.” 

What he could not explain, of course, was the feeling which 
had made him shape the decorations of the room around the 
handsome Buddha, so that whatever was said or done in the 
room seemed to be done in that powerful, inscrutable presence. 
For the Buddha was not gentle, though the huge golden face 
was smooth and amiable and one enormous hand lay palm up- 
ward upon the folded knee while the other was lifted as though 
in calm admonishment. The Buddha was too powerful for gen- 
tleness. Trivial persons in that room became uncorhfbrtable 
sooner or later and disappeared from Tim’s life without his hav- 
ing to trouble to dismiss them, and those who could continue 
themselves under that strong golden face he discovered were 
worth keeping as his friends. But this he found difficult to ex- 
plain. 

Difficult, too, to explain was the Buddhist chanting that floated 
through his rooms in the early morning and at sunset. Tim al- 
ways said, and truthfully, that he had nothing to do with it. 
When he had first climbed the bamboo-draped hill upon which 
the temple was and had seen below him the blue lake and the 
black roofs of the city and then, lifting his eyes, had stood face 
to face widi the snow-topped mountains, he had immediately 
offered the ragged abbot at his elbow a rent which would make 
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him and the three old priests independent for life. For there were 
fashions in temples in Tali, and just now Tali ladies were going 
to a big new temple in the city where the priests were young and 
handsome and where besides one did not have to pay to be car- 
ried up a mountainside in a rickety bamboo chair tied with 
frayed ropes to two poles. The reason they gave was that the big 
gold Buddha had grown old and careless about answering their 
prayers, and so they were going somewhere else for a while. 

The abbot had been grateful and had grasped at the young 
American’s ojffer on condition, he said, that the big Buddha was 
not moved from the east end of the main temple, and that he 
and his brother priests could keep for themselves the farthest 
small courtyard. They had nowhere to go in the world, having 
renounced their families so long ago that they must be forgotten. 
Moreover, they were here for sanctuary, and it would be embar- 
rassing to them as old worshipers of gods to return to men and 
be tried for murder and one thing and another. ». 

Tim, his eyes always on the lake, had agreed to everything. 
His only bad moment had been when the head of the Apostolic 
Mission from Tennessee had come to inspect him.’ 

“You can’t live with an idol in your own home,” the excellent 
man had exclaimed. 

“I find it strengthens my faith,” Tim said quite truly. 

“And those heathen priests!” the good man cried. 

“They respect my faith,” Tim replied. 

Since Tim took no salary from the mission, the Reverend 
Joseph Bram said no more. He might have asked, “Why did you 
join a mission in the first place if you were going to five in a 
heathen temple.?” But being a thoroughly earnest man it did not 
occur to him to ask such a question. He went away merely say- 
ing to himself that God worked in mysterious ways, and that this 
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rich young man was one of the most mysterious he had ever seen. 

Tim had, however, already asked himself this question many 
times. Why, if he had wanted to live where he could see the lake 
of Tali, did he not simply come here and live since he was 
spending no ones money except his own? The answer to this 
was obscure and yet he had it. Marco Polo was the one who had 
first enticed him to Tali. At the bottom of the page upon which 
Marco Polo described a great city, in the second book and the 
fifty-ninth chapter, there had been a footnote saying that the city 
was Tali and the lake there of surpassing beauty. Tim had been 
eighteen the year he read it, the only child of a mother so gentle 
that she died when he was twelve, and a father so strong that it 
appeared he would live forever. Fred Stayne took it for granted 
that his son would go on with the munitions business. 

The last thing Tim wanted to do was to manufacture any- 
thing, but he avoided saying so, because in a way of his own he 
was fond of^his father. He found another escape, therefore. 

Later in the same year he heard a white-haired missionary 
from China talk at chapel one Sunday evening. The man had 
lantern slides, but they were not very good and nobody had been 
much interested except himself, and he only because of Marco 
Polo. Then the man said something else to interest him. 

“We believe in healing and in quiet persevering goodness.” 

The way he said it made Tim remember his mother, and after- 
wards he had gone up to talk, though none of the other boys 
did, and the old man had told him a little about China, and he 
remembered again that Tali was there. It occurred to Tim sud- 
denly that if he said he wanted to be a missionary his father 
ought to understand his going to China to live, since his father 
was an elder in the church. His father had not understood as well 
as he had hoped, but by remaining quietly stubborn while his 
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father expended his own stubbornness in fireworks of temper^ 
Timothy had lived now ten years where he liked to live, troubled 
only by fits of feeling that maybe he ought to begin more defi- 
nitely to be a missionary. 

Otherwise the ten years had been satisfying. Nothing had hap- 
pened for eight of them to make one different from another, 
and this was exactly what he wanted. He spent them in reading 
many books, in beautifying his home, and in coming to know 
desultorily the affairs and the people of Tali. Those people were 
also hopelessly confused by his living in the Bamboo Temple, 
and simply called him the White Priest. 

The peace of those eight years ended sharply one night in late 
July in the year 1937. Tim had been spending the evening as he 
spent many of his evenings, in company with the old abbot, who 
had taught him to read and to write Chinese. They had been 
discussing astronomy since there was an unusual number of 
large and luminous falling stars in the pageant of sky before 
them. 

“Falling stars,” the old abbot was saying as they watched the 
elements, “are an evil omen of changing times. Flistory tells us 
that every disaster to China has been presaged by gre;!.r and bril- 
liant falling stars.” The abbot was an astrologist, as well. 

At this moment one of the priests came to the round gate of 
the terrace on which they sat. 

“What is it.?” the abbot asked. 

“The magistrate of Tali has come in haste up the mountain,” 
the priest replied in agitation. 

“Why, at this hour and after all these years.?” the abbot in- 
quired. 

“He wishes to worship the big Buddha, because there is bad 
news from the northern capital,” the priest replied. 
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“Will this disturb you?” the abbot asked Tim courteously. 

, “Not at all,” Tim replied, without moving. 

He had stayed where he was in the soft darkness and the mag- 
istrate had hastened in, his embroidered robes flying and his 
retinue trotting after him. He did not even see the American 
sitting quietly in the wicker chair near the edge of the terrace 
which seemed suspended against the sky. He went at once into 
the temple and ordered the red candles he had brought to be lit 
before the big Buddha and the incense also, and that the silk 
cushion be put on the floor so that he could knock his head on 
it. He had expected the usual tiles of the temple floors and he 
paused in his prayers to comment on the extraordinary thick- 
ness and softness of Tim’s carpet. Then he went on praying 
loudly, and, Timothy’s Chinese by this time being excellent, he 
understood the prayer. 

“O blessed Buddha, drive the Japanese dwarfs from the north- 
ern capital, jput if they are not to be driven out let them have it. 
If they come to Shanghai, drive them out, O Buddha, but if they 
are not to be driven out let them have it. But they are not to come 
to Tah, O Buddha! If they do not come here, I will promise that 
this temple will be the richest and the most famous in the world. 
I will compel my people to worship the great gold Buddha. But 
if you let the Japanese hurt us by so much as the whiskers of 
our dogs, I will raze the temple and return you to yellow dust, 
O Buddha!” 

Having thus prayed, the magistrate rose, remarked the fact 
that there was no dirt on his knees as there usually was after he 
had prayed in temples, and went away again. 

This was the first Tim had heard of the Japanese invasion of 
China. The next time he heard of it was from his father in 
Philadelphia. 
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“The Japanese are at the moment our best customers,” his 
father wrote. “Fm told the fighting will be in north China mainly, 
so you had better stay where you are.” 

There was nothing to be done about either Japan or his father, 
Tim spent a good deal of time thinking about them both and 
some more time thinking about the extra millions he would one 
day inherit because so many Chinese were going to get killed by 
Stayne munitions. But there was nothing he could do about that 
either, though gradually he came to think about it night and 
day, and more and more. While he thought he sat in his living 
room looking at the big Buddha, His houseboy had not taken 
away the magistrate’s red candles or the incense, and Tim had 
not spoken about it, so they were still there. It was just as well, 
for now a number of people in Tali began to remember the big 
Buddha who' had not thought of him for years, and they climbed 
the bamboo-shaded hillside to kneel there in Tini’s living room. 
The common people still went to newer temples, but Tim grew 
used to having to leave for a few moments while dignified old 
gentlemen in old-fashioned brocaded satin robes and white- 
haired ladies with their feet bound walked into his room, and 
ignoring him completely, lit the red candies before the Buddha 
and prayed always to the same end. 

“Deliver us, O Lord of Heaven, from our enemies, the Jap- 
anese.” 

He heard these prayers and noticed their similarity and con- 
cluded that the Japanese must be winning the war. Mails, always 
slow to Tali, were now not to be depended upon at all, and when 
he saw a newspaper it was so old that it was not worth reading. 
This, which had always been one of the blessings of Tali, now 
became an inconvenience, and he began anxiously to wish that 
something could be done about the Japanese. He spent a good 
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deal o£ time sitting in his comfortable chair beneath the golden 
eyes trying to think if there was anything he could do, and he 
could think of nothing. 

It was while he was thus sitting one night that the abbot came 
in. After the formula of courtesy had been completed and Wang 
the houseboy had brought in tea, the abbot said cahnly, merely 
as if it were common news: 

“Have you heard we are to have a new road through Tali?” 

“No,” Tim said. There had been nothing new in five centuries 
near Tali. 

“The old silk route to India is to be cleared and brought into 
use again,” the abbot said. “The road our ancestors used to carry 
on their trade with Greece and Persia and Egypt. It has been for- 
gotten for centuries. Now where camels once walked loaded 
with silks there will be trucks.” 

“Not for silk,” Tim said. 

“Not for .silk,” the abbot agreed. 

By this time Japan was taking one port after another on the 
coast and stopping China up like a bottle. 

“Then the bottom is knocked out of the bottle,” Tim said. 

“If you wish to put it so,” the abbot agreed, “or you might say 
the back gate is opened, or a bridge let down, or a hole chopped 
through the Great Wall.” 

“Ah,” Tim said, thinking. 

He sat silently thoughtful for so long that the abbot saw that 
Tim wanted him to go and so he went, Tim following him to the 
edge of the terrace and begging him to stay. The abbot smiled 
and bowed. 

“There is no doubt that in some earlier life you were one of 
us,” he remarked. “The Buddha has merely reincarnated you as 
you are now for his own purposes.” 
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But still Tim’s thought led nowhere for the moment. The new 
road began to appear beyond the walls of Tali, a scar of raw 
earth in the midst of fields tended and made green by generations 
of human hands. It stung his imagination but brought him no 
inspiration. 

And then late one afternoon, returning from a walk he had 
made to inspect the new road, he stopped on the threshold of the 
old temple. He heard a strong young voice crying out a new sort 
of prayer. 

“O Buddha, give me ten thousand guns! American guns, not 
the old-fashioned long-handled ones, but the short strong ones 
that shoot quickly!” 

Tim was astounded. What could even Buddha make of tliis.? 
He looked through the wide doorway and saw before the image 
a young Chinese man in the short blue jacket and trousers of a 
peasant. He was unusually tall and strong, and he turned his 
head and returned Tim’s look with bold black eyes.^ 

“Don’t let me interrupt you,” Tim said apologetically. 

“I have finished,” the young man said. “If as Buddha’s priest — ” 

“I am not Buddha’s priest,” Tim said hastily, “but I could not 
help hearing what you want. Who are you.?” 

“Men call me the Yellow Wolf,” the young man said, as casu- 
ally as though he were anyone. 

Tim concealed his inward start. “I have heard of you,” he said. 

“Everyone has,” the young man replied without pretense of 
modesty. “I have fifteen thousand good fighting men in my band, 
and five thousand rifles we have taken from government soldiers 
we have vanquished from time to time. Now we will fight the 
Japanese instead of the soldiers. But first we must have more 
rifles.” 

It was true that everyone in Tali knew the Yellow Wolf, but 
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few had seen him and no one knew who he was. At the head of 
any who cared to follow him he had marauded the countryside. 

“Will it not be difficult for Buddha to find ten thousand Amer- 
ican rifles?” Tim inquired dehcately. 

“Buddha has ways,” the young man said as simply as ever. 

Tim had come in as they talked, and now they stood directly 
beneath the gaze of the huge golden figure. That figure which 
could so dwarf an ordinary man did not diminish this one. The 
Yellow Wolf stood at ease, erect and careless and full of daring. 
Involuntarily Tim looked up to the golden face. He was not in 
the least superstitious, and he knew that Buddha was made of 
yellow Tali clay covered with gold leaf. That the huge statue 
was so beautiful was merely the chance of the yellow clay having 
fallen to the hands of an unknown great sculptor instead of to an 
ordinary idol maker. Nevertheless, as the young man had talked 
and he had listened, he had felt something pressing into his brain 
gently and firmly. It was an idea, and now as he looked into the 
eyes of the big Buddha this idea sprang suddenly clear and . open 
like a lotus flower in the sun, 

Tim resisted it steadily. “I couldn’t possibly do it,” he said aloud 
and in English to the golden face. 

“What is that?” the young man inquired in Chinese. 

“Your prayer can scarcely be answered,” Tim said cautiously. 
“What if the guns were not used against the enemy but against 
the people of Tali?” 

“Buddha knows my heart,” the young man, said after a min- 
ute’s silence and without another word he went away. Tim, fol- 
lowing out of pure curiosity, saw him stride through the courts 
as though he knew them all, and then pause at the last one to 
speak to some one. It was the old abbot. Through the vista of 
gates Tim saw the two take each other’s hands familiarly and 
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Stand, hand holding hand, to talk. Then with a nod the young 
man was gone. 

Accustomed as he was to live in surrounding mystery, this, 
Tim told himself, was mystery made more mysterious. But he 
did not go to the old abbot who stood in the distance, watching 
the Yellow Wolf go springing through the bamboos to the top 
of the mountain. It was evening, indeed, before Tim, having sat 
out the afternoon in thought, went to find the abbot in his cell. 
The old man was working out a horoscope. 

“Can you,” Tim said abrupdy, “as the representative of Bud- 
dha, guarantee the Yellow Wolf.?” 

“In the matter of guns?” the abbot inquired. 

“Exactly,” Tim said. 

The abbot peered at certain symbols he had been putting down 
on paper with his pointed camel’s hair brush. 

“It is clear here,” he said, “that the Yellow Wolf will become 
a famous general, and he will be pardoned by the government 
for all his sins.” * 

“And you?” Tim inquired. 

“I will swear for him,” the abbot said, and added, “for Buddha, 
of course.” 

“In that case,” Tim said thoughtfully, “I will get my cane and 
go into the city. The snakes come out at night.” 

“Do,” the abbot replied, 

Tim, returning, paused for one second to look up at the golden 
face. There was no change upon it and he went on. 

He went down the winding stone-paved mountain road. The 
moonlight was very fine, and he needed no lantern. When he 
reached the city wall, the gate was locked, but he pulled a string, 
and a little wicket opened and the watchman peered out. 

“Ah, the White Priest,” He said and drew back the great 
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wooden bar and swung the gate open enough to admit Tim’s 
slender frame. 

Tim gave him a coin and went down the quiet narrow city 
street to the small telegraph office and wrote a cable to his father. 

“If I can get a contract from a friend will you sell at same price 
as to enemies stop Tim.” 

He waked the clerk who was asleep on the table, and the little 
man read the words loudly without understanding one of them, 
for he was proud of his high school English. 

“Right,” said Tim. 

Two days later he had his father’s reply. 

“Why not stop Cash stop Love, Dad.” 

“Meet Brownell in Lashio,” his father cabled two weeks later. 
“Send cash.” 

Tim had forgotten how Americans did things. He had been 
making chrysanthemum cuttings on the terrace and thinking 
about the Yellow Wolf when a panting coolie brought him the 
cable. He stuffed the cable in his pocket and planted the chrysan- 
themums at furious speed — ^he’d want them later — and then 
rushed down to the telegraph office. 

“Personally responsible for cash,” he cabled. 

The next day he and Wang set out for Burma along the new 
road. That new road now swept over die countryside like the 
wake of a storm, missing Tali by a few miles. People had never 
seen such a road. It grew leagues, or so it seemed, in a few days. 
Actually there were thousands of small dust-colored creatures who 
worked upon it like mites, ragged men and women without ma- 
chinery, Their hoes and little baskets on bamboo poles were no 
more than toys, but somehow they pushed the road open before 
them steadily and swiftly. It was finished enough, Indeed, for 
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trucks, Tim saw sharply from the old roadster he had bought at 
a blacksmith’s shop in Tali, though it was dangerous too, new, 
untried, driven through rocks above cliffs and twisting and turn- 
ing in horrible curves into valleys; still it was possible — that is, 
for four days. In the rumble sat Wang with the tin food box. 
Twenty times in an hour Tim caught in the mirror the picture 
of Wang’s terrified face bouncing upward. 

“Came down all right, didn’t you?” he would call after a 
bump, 

“All right,” Wang always piped, resolutely. 

But before they reached Burma they had to leave the car. The 
road stopped as abruptly as though there was its end, and ahead 
stretched a great bog across which Tim could not see, though 
he climbed up and stood on the car. Upon the bog the small 
creatures still worked, but now half naked and sick with heat. 
Even as he watched he saw one drop here and another there. 
They did not rise. He climbed down from the car and stood upon 
a crust of the black earth which shook under his feet. A sickly 
Chinese in uniform came slowly toward him. Under his muddied 
helmet his sunken eyes were shining with fever. 

“Can I get through?” Tim asked. 

“Not by car,” the man replied. “Not yet. But you can go twenty 
miles by foot, and the road begins again.” 

“Can I go by foot easily?” 

“Yes, but do not sleep. This is the tiger country of Shweli. If 
a man stops sickness falls on him and sleep kills him.” 

Tim went back to his car. “Come on, Wang,” he said, “we’ll 
have to leave the car and walk awhile.” 

Wang got out and tied the food box to his back with his long 
blue girdle and Tim pulled the car to the bank, locked it, and 
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they set out. A footpath, barely to be seen, led toward the jungle 
beyond the bog. 

. . . The dancing torrid heat clung like slime about his body. 
He saw or thought he saw snakes hanging from trees, snakes 
crawling under his feet, snakes writhing around rocks. But if 
there had not been so many snakes, he would have had to sleep 
even though he remembered that sleep was death. Now and 
then he remembered Wang and turned to look behind him. 

“All right, Wang?” 

“All right,” Wang piped, his eyes popping and his face stream- 
ing with sweat. 

The air was solid. It packed itself about them, wet, immobile. 
He had to force his way as though he were walking through 
water. It took them eleven hours to do the twenty miles. On the 
other side they bargained with the driver of a truck returning 
to Lashio, crawled into it, and slept on green watermelons. They 
were tossed for hours over a violent rough road and then in 
Lashio had to be shaken awake. 

“. . . Black malaria,” Brownell told him in the small Lashio 
hotel. Brownell was his father’s head man in Singapore and he 
had brought the shipment to Lashio, wondering if his chief in 
U. S. A. had gone crazy. This had been Kis «tate of mind while 
he waited for young Tim as his orders told him to do. Young 
Tim as everybody knew was certainly crazy. He’d been locked up 
in a Chinese temple for years. That he had locked himself up 
only made him more crazy. “You’re lucky to have got through,” 
he told Tim. “A mosquito so small you can’t see it gives you a 
couple of bites, and in a little while, a day or two maybe, you 
drop dead.” 

“That so?” Tim replied. He was tliinking of the bog upon 
which those listless creatures wwked, dropping here and there 
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to die. The road would never be finished if it were left only to 
them. Some of them had had no hoes or shovels. They had 
cleared the earth into baskets with their bare hands. Seven days, 
the overseer had said. Well, perhaps it might be seven days. The 
whole road had been a miracle so far, but another miracle would 
have to finish it. 

“It’ll be a few days anyway before that big hole is ready for 
trucks,” he told Brownell. 

“From what I hear from fellows waiting to get through it’s 
been quite a few days already,” Brownell retorted. “My orders 
are to deliver to you and get back.” 

“All right, then, deliver!” Tim replied. 

He found himself immediately the owner of a fortune in 
American rifles for which he had to pay cash to Stayne and Com- 
pany, U. S. A. 

“Glad I’m the son and heir,” he thought as he wrote his check. 
It was the first time in his life he had been glad. He spent ten 
days rounding up trucks and drivers and on the morning of the 
eleventh was ready to start. He was proud of the caravan of 
trucks, though the drivers looked like bandits. Lashio was full 
of old trucks and banditti drivers who owned them. To drive a 
truck along the Burma road was to make a fortune nowadays 
and was better than banditry. When the road went through 
finally, if it ever did, two trips would make a man rich for life. 
The drivers were in high spirits. 

“Ready?” Tim shouted. 

“Ready!” they shouted back in a chorus of many tones, and 
they left Lashio with tooting horns and yeUs. 

This caravan now clattered behind Tim as he came to the bog 
and saw what had happened in those eleven days. The bog had 
moved on, that was all. Over the miles where he and Wang had 
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Staggered on foot there was a broad stretch of black mud, a bot- 
tomless swamp. A little man in a muddied white uniform came 
toward him. Under his helmet his eyes were shining with fever. 

“How many days before we can get through?” Tim asked in 
Chinese. 

The man answered in perfect English. “We say seven days. 
But we replace our men every few days because they die so 
quickly. Now they refuse to come, knowing that if they do they 
will die,” 

“You weren’t here when I came through,” Tim said. 

“I replaced another, and another will replace me,” the man 
said. 

“Looks as though we’d have to wait,” Tim said. 

“There are many who wait,” the man replied and went to his 
post, and Tim turned the caravan back to the last village inn. 

The red candles and the incense were still before the big Bud- 
dha but they were dusty. The magistrate would not come back 
until it was clear the Japanese were not going to bomb Tali. It 
was certainly not clear yet, because they were bombing the capi- 
tal of the province, which was no distance away. There had been 
some rumor of the Yellow Wolf’s fighting them, but nothing had 
come of it. Indeed, the Yellow Wolf had merely been bolder 
than usual. There were those who had seen the band too near 
Tali for comfort. 

“He knows I must keep my soldiers for my own protection,” 
the magistrate groaned. Under the circumstances he had felt it 
was scarcely worth climbing the mountain again to remind Bud- 
dha of his direat, and gradually everyone stopped going, feeling 
now that what must happen would happen. And so the dust 
grew about the image.. 
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The old abbot had the key to Tim’s living room, and if he had 
been well he would have gone in himself to dust the Buddha; 
but he was ill, and he would give the key to none of the priests. 
Two of them had once been robbers who had taken sanctuary to 
escape having their heads cut off. As a mere murderer himself, 
he felt he could not trust them with Tim’s possessions, when they 
wanted to know if they should not at least go in and dust off the 
big Buddha once in a while. 

“Buddha will not care,” he told them. “He knows that dust is 
the end of us all,” and he kept the key in the folds of his dirty 
inner girdle. 

But the old abbot upon his bed had been disturbed by bad 
dreams for several days. Usually he could cope with any trouble 
by smoking a little opium, but this time the dreams were stronger 
than the opium. He grew so annoyed by them finally that he got 
up and walked feebly about his room. The sun was shining 
so clearly through the paper lattices of the window tkat he went 
out into the courtyard. But he was still oppressed. The horoscope 
he had been working on would not come out to its proper end. 
He could not bring it past an obscure danger point, the cause 
for which he could not understand. 

“I’ll go and pray to the big Buddha,” he told one of the old 
monks who sat in the sunshine hunting the lice out of his robe. 
“I am disturbed in my spirit.” 

“Pray for me,” the monk replied absently, his mind on an in- 
sect that eluded him. 

But the abbot did not pray for anyone. He went into Tim’s 
living room and lit the candles and the incense before the big 
Buddha and then drew Tim’s American leather chair quite close 
to the altar, and sat down in it to discover what was wrong. And 
after, sitting there awhile his disturbance clarified itself. Tim 
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was in trouble, and the Yellow Wolf’s destiny depended on Tim. 
The more he thought about this the more his disturbance set- 
tled about it as a certainty. He felt relieved. If one could find the 
cause of a disturbance it could be cured. He must find Tim. 
Then, being economical, he pinched out the candles and the in- 
cense with his thumb and forefinger. 

'"O tni to ju” he said to the Buddha. He felt much better. Be- 
sides, a trip would do him good. 

He set out the next day with his begging bowl and his staff, 
and in his girdle Tim’s last month’s rent and the living room 
key. If the magistrate wanted to worship Buddha it would be 
impossible. But it was not likely. The Japanese had bombed Kun- 
ming again and their armies were advancing. Bombs could be 
avoided by crawling into the belly of the earth, but how could 
one escape armies? He set out on foot, walking with a limp he 
exaggerated slightly. As soon as he reached the new road a bus 
stopped, as" he expected it would, since it is good luck to help a 
priest. 

“A ride, Priest?” the driver inquired. 

“Buddha provides,” he replied gratefully, and got in. 

“I could of course have sent my soul to you only,” the abbot 
told Tim. “It would have been simpler. But I wanted a trip. I 
had never been on a bus.” 

' They sat under a palm tree near the village just beyond the 
tiger country of Shweli. Tim had retreated to wonder whether 
the rest of his life would be spent here widi his trucks. Mean- 
while he had ordered two thousand shovels with bamboo handles 
from the local blacksmith, and the man and his apprentices were 
working day and night. At least these fragile swiftly-dropping 
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men would not have to scrape the miles o£ earth with their bare 
hands. 

“Anyway, I am glad you have come,” Tim said. “How are my 
chrysanthemums ? ” 

“I pinched the buds myself,” the abbot replied. “When you re- 
turn they should be at their best.” 

“If I don’t return, they are yours,” Tim said. “I need not tell 
you, who have just traveled the great bog on foot, that American 
trucks can cross it no more than as if it were an ocean. And men 
drop dead before they can remove ground enough for their own 
graves.” 

“Ah,” said the abbot, “we need The Women.” 

“What women?” Tim asked. 

But the abbot did not answer. He was thinking, and thought 
was deepening into trance. His eyes grew hazed and he turned 
in upon himself. Tim waited. He knew that mood when the 
abbot seemed to curl in toward his own soul, his ha^ds curling, 
his feet, his head shrinking between his shoulders, all his body 
curling into itself. The abbot might stay thus for a few minutes 
or for hours, Tim waited half an hour and then he tiptoed away. 
He went to the village where his trucks were lined up just out- 
side the inn where he had a dirty room, and examined them. 
Nothing, so far as he could see, was gone. He had drawn with 
whitewash upon the cases an intricate pattern of chrysanthe- 
mums, and as a touch of irony had made them the sacred im- 
perial chrysanthemums of Japan, each with thirteen petals. The 
pattern was unbroken by theft. No one knew yet what was in 
the cases. He had lied simply when people asked him what was 
in the cases. 

“Books,” he had said. 

When he went back to the palm tree the abbot was gone. Tim 
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looked for him now and again for two days, but he was not to 
be found. He gave up looking for him then because he had to 
give up everything to plan how to save the trucks. A new danger 
had come. On the afternoon of that hot September day he felt 
a rush of panic creep swiftly over the countryside like an instan- 
taneous epidemic. The shops along the single street of the little 
village put up their shuttering boards, and one by one people 
closed their houses. By mid-afternoon the street and the alleys 
were bare, and everyone was shut into the dark steaming heat of 
his own court. 

Tim, walking back from a hilltop from which in the distance 
he could see the stagnant road, was astonished at the blank and 
empty streets. He had left them full of lazy, contented people, 
selling a little, buying a little, and talking and laughing a great 
deal. Now he saw no one. When he entered the courtyard of the 
inn, the fat innkeeper was waiting for him. 

“It will be better for you to move away from this miserable 
inn, sir,” he said. 

“Why.?” Tim asked, surprised. 

“Other guests are coming,” the innkeeper said unhappily. 

“I have been here a long time,” Tim said gently. He under- 
stood that for some reason, sudden and strange, he was un- 
wanted. But he had no intention of moving. 

“I neglected to tell you,” the innkeeper said, “but before you 
came your rooms were occupied by a man with the smallpox.” 

“I am not afraid of smallpox,” Tim told him. 

“It was leprosy,” the innkeeper replied. 

Wang, clutching the food box, made his face hideous with 
meaning and nodded toward 'the privacy of Tim’s room. Tim 
went in, and Wang followed him. 

“Sir, the truth is bandits are coming.” 
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“Bandits?” Tim repeated. Bandits, o£ course, were everywhere, 
but why here and now? 

“They think there is treasure in the cases,” Wang said. 

Tim nodded. Comprehensible, but his trucks were not for these 
bandits. 

“I shall go out to meet them,” he now told Wang. “I’m an 
American. They can’t take my stuff.” 

Wang looked uncertain. “Ordinary bandits might listen to a 
white man,” he said, “but these are The Women. They listen to 
no man.” 

“You mean women bandits?” Tim demanded. One reason why 
he kept on living in China was that no one knew what could 
happen next. He had seen so few Chinese women that they were 
almost a myth to him — peasants who ran when they saw him, a 
stout matron at a market place buying meat and vegetables, 
women beggars, pocked and blind, a young girl in a doorway 
who was gone when he looked at her. ^ 

“I mean The Women!” Wang said stubbornly. 

Tim wanted to laugh. “If they are only women,” he said, “then 
all this is nonsense. Go and tell the innkeeper that in my country 
we are not afraid of women.” 

Wang went but what he said was, “My master is the son of 
the chief governor who sits next to the King in America. He has 
a royal seal around his neck. It is magic. When The Women 
come he will walk out alone and talk with them and if they do 
not listen to him he will destroy them.” 

“Has he also magic guns?” the innkeeper asked. 

“He wears two inside his shirt,” Wang replied. He had dis- 
cussed with Tim the advisability of a gun of his own when they 
set out on this absurd journey. 

“I don’t want a gun,” Tim had said. 
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“Why, sir?” Wang inquired. 

“Because I don’t want ever to be put in the position o£ having 
to kill somebody,” Tim had replied. 

This, Wang knew, was insanity, and now he kept it secret. 

“Since he has two guns, and if he has magic,” the innkeeper 
said, “he may stay, though I am responsible for nodiing,” 

But he went out and spread the word to the villagers to quiet 
them. They had been clamoring at him to strangle Tim quietly 
and to send word to The Women that the whole thing had been 
a fable, since there was no American and no treasure. When Tim 
was dead they could open the boxes themselves. 

“It is well to let him try his magic,” the innkeeper said, “since 
we have none strong enough for The Women.” 

. . . Tim, that night, creeping through moonlit jungle toward 
the edge of the bog, paused. There was little use, he thought to 
himself with a grin, in trying to be quiet when he smelled loudly 
enough for^ anybody to know he was around without even open- 
ing their eyes to see him. He had covered himself with a mix- 
ture of lard and eucalyptus oil; this was against the deadly 
mosquito bites. His sweat, struggling against tlie grease, made 
him feel he was encased in rubber. Now he crouched under a 
low-growing tree, having first searched the moss beneath it with 
his flashlight for snakes. 

He believed not a word of this whole business, but he had 
given his promise and he had come out to meet these women. 
He could not believe in them. Women to him meant something 
gentle and childlike. He had not known many even in America 
and he had remained celibate under the eyes of Buddha. He was 
curious now but not afraid, and his only weapons were high boots 
and a stick against the snakes. 

It was not quite midnight. Behind him the village was dead. 
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In his truck each driver lay curled into the seat, pretending 
sleep. Wang, faithful in all else, had refused to come with him 
now. 

“It is better for a white man to be alone with The Women,” 
he said, and when Tim was gone drew the wooden bar across 
the door of his room and sat on the food box. There was little 
enough in that food box now. A few tins of soup, one of beans, 
a can of dried milk and a Htde sugar — even a truck driver would 
not be tempted much. But duty had become habit. 

Tim, crouching in that jungle midnight which is so full of 
evil noise, felt his skin stir and his hairs move. In the moonlight 
he saw at last people, gathering at the further edge of the bog. 
He saw a moving darkness broken by wavering and flickering 
light. He watched until it seemed to him the bog was half full 
of people. “Bandits,” he thought, whether they were men or 
women, and slowly he grew very angry. 

“Hell, my guns are to fight the Japs,” he thought, watching 
them. “Fm simply going to march up to them and tell them. I 
shall put them on their honor as patriots.” 

He leaped up and, putting on his flashlight steadily, he strug- 
gled across a quarter of a mile of mire. 

They saw him. He knew that because suddenly all movement 
ceased and every light went out. They drew together in a black 
mass, and he felt them there waiting. But he went on, dragging 
one leg and then the other out of the sucking black mud. 

When he drew near enough to speak he stopped; then he lifted 
his flashlight. The circle of its light framed a face, a strong, hand- 
some face. It was the face of a woman! He played the light upon 
one face after another. They were women, all of them. 

“I’ll be damned,” he said clearly in English. 
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There was not a whisper, not a movement in the horde stand- 
ing solidly together, blocked before him in the moonlight. 

“Who are you?” he asked in Chinese. 

No one answered. They stood in their silence. 

He brought the light back to the one in the front. He studied 
her face again — granite, smooth, the great eyes black as onyx, 
comprehending nothing or everything, he could not tell which. 
And yet he had a curious knowledge of having seen it elsewhere. 
He turned his light over her huge body. She had no gun, no 
weapon indeed of any kind, for in her hands was a farm hoe. 

“Where do you come from?” he asked. He put the light on 
her eyes as he did so, but there was not a flicker of response in 
them, only a vast, determined waiting. And he began in a sort 
of panic to back away from her. As the light swept across the 
bodies of the others he saw that each held a hoe or a shovel. He 
turned and ran floundering through the mud. 

When he had reached the shadow of the trees he waited and 
watched. No one had pursued him, and after a while, as though 
they waited to make sure he was gone, he saw the mass begin to 
stir and move, and in the moonlight to scatter, and after a while 
there were dickering lights again. And then he saw what they 
were doing. They were working on the road, the road which had 
felled so many men. They had come for this and for nothing 
else. He stood watching them, their strong, oxiike figures moving 
steadily, swiftly. Yes, that was all they had come for, and all 
they were doing. 

He turned away at last and went toward the village. It was not 
far from dawn when he pounded on the door Wang had barred. 

“You are not dead?” Wang inquired when he saw him. 

‘No,” Tim said shortly. 

“And the bandits, sir?” 
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“They will not come here,” Tim said, without thinking. He 
wanted to keep secret, somehow, that which he had seen. It was 
difficult to explain. But Wang darted under his arm as he leaned 
in the doorway. A moment later Tim heard him boasting every- 
where in the inn. 

“What did I say,? The Women are not coming. My master 
forbade it.” 

He let him boast. What did it matter ? He had seen a miracle. 

It became known as a miracle, indeed, in that region, as the 
bog which had swallowed into itself the bodies of so many men 
grew within a few days to a strong belt of firm land. Stone was 
thrown into its depths, rocks and boulders crushed and smoothed 
over stone, and earth beaten into that. Men came back morning 
after morning to marvel at what the night had done. Or had 
they, they asked themselves, done more than they knew the day 
before? Undoubtedly there was a miracle somewhere.it was bet- 
ter not to ask, merely to accept it. 

In five days and nights more the road was ready. Tim, at the 
head of the caravan, drove his truck cautiously, the first to pass. 
Was the whole thing a dream and a mirage? But the road was 
firm upon the quaking bog. It was safe. He drove on, and reached 
the farther side, and behind him came hundreds of other trucks 
and vehicles of every sort, carrying goods into the back door of 
China. 

In the temple the boxes stood waiting to be claimed, Tim, 
bathed and fresh, came in from his bedroom and looked at them. 
He had not the slightest idea what to do next. At that moment 
he felt a touch on his arm. He turned and saw the abbot. 

“I heard you were back,” the abbot said, 
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“Only just/’ Tim said, 

“You were successful?” the abbot inquired. 

“Wholly,” Tim replied. “And you — where did you go?” 

“I?” the abbot said innocently. “Ah, I remember where I left 
you. Why, I returned to a region I once knew when I was young, 
where, in fact, I killed a man because of a woman. She was not 
my wife, for Buddha willed otherwise. Yet this time Buddha sent 
me to her again because in that region the people do not fear the 
tiger sickness. They do not die of it, especially the women.” 

“Immune at last, are they?” Tim asked. “They must have had 
centuries of it. I suppose you could call those mosquitoes tigers, 
at that.” 

“Buddha protects the people there,” die abbot replied, “and I 
remembered and I went to find her, who in my youth was fear- 
less of man or tiger.” 

The abbot paused, and went on, “She is a woman,” he said, 
“and only" I in all the universe could make her obey Buddha’s 
will.” 

“A miracle?” Tim asked, smiling. 

“Everything is a miracle,” the abbot replied, “and this, also. 
I said to her, ‘Our son has need of weapons against our enemy, 
and a white man has die weapons. But he waits for the road to 
be ready.’ ” 

“Your son?” Tim repeated. 

“Ah,” the abbot said quietly. 

“In that case,” Tim said after a few seconds, “I suppose you 
can tell him the guns are here,” 

“They will be gone tomorrow morning when you rise,” the 
abbot said peacefully. 

Side by side they gazed out over Tali the beautiful, lying be- 
yond the open door. It was exactly as it had always been for 
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centuries except for that new road lying flat and white beside it. 
Upon the road were moving shining sparks, weaving back and 
forth. They were cars and trucks of every sort. Tim watched 
them as each caught the sun for an instant and went on, between 
the mountains, east and west. 

“It will be quite easy now to get anything in over the new 
road,” Tim said. 

“It will, truly,” the abbot replied, and having said all he wanted 
to say, he went away. 

So when the abbot was gone and Tim had finished his dinner 
he sauntered down the mountain once more to the dingy tele- 
graph office and waked the clerk asleep on the table. 

“Cable,” he said and printed a few words on a bit of paper. 

“Goods delivered,” the little clerk read sleepily, scratching his 
head. “What is your best price for double last order. Rush. Tim.” 

“Right,” Tim said. 

He climbed the mountain again and found WangJn a long 
white robe waiting for him with tea and small sesame cakes. 
Under that perfection of calmness Tim discerned an enormous 
excitement but he paid no heed to it. 

“I’m going to bed, Wang,” he said cheerfully, “and I shall 
sleep soundly until morning.” • 

“Yes, sir,” Wang said, and added in a quiver of Chinese grati- 
tude, “please, thank you, sir.” 

His hand was upon the lamp to turn it low. In the last flicker 
of its glow Tim, turning at his bedroom door, saw die golden 
face. Surely the golden eyelids lifted and surely the onyx eyes 
gazed at him, comprehending nothing or everything, he could 
not tell which. 

“Don’t thank me for a miracle,” he said. 
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M adame Chien was fifty years old and full of secrets. To 
no one in her life had she ever opened this vast store. 
She had begun its accumulation as soon as she was able 
to think, which was many years before Japan invaded China. 
Thought^, had begun, perhaps, when Madame Chien discovered 
that she was a girl, and this was when she observed a difference 
in the love her parents bestowed upon her and that given to her 
brother. The difference was qualitative. The love her brother re- 
ceived, although he was younger than she, was weighted with 
deference; that given to her was deUghtful and indulgent, but 
full of demands upon her services and without regard to her 
wishes or to the needs of her mind. She brooded upon this until 
one day she felt compelled to put a question to her mother. This 
brought a sharp answer. 

“You may as well learn early as late that you are a woman,” 
her mother said, “and that, being a woman, you cannot expect to 
be treated as a man.” 

Madame Chien, then a child of nine, made no reply to this. 
But from then on she began the accumulation of her secrets, 
storing them behind the impregnable wall of her unusual beauty 
and great charm. Thus while her brother was tutored in much 
learning, she sat in the next room, embroidering endlessly, but so 
near the door that she heard everything. She stole his books so 
skillfully that he did not miss them or thought them merely mis- 
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placed, and from them she learned to read, not only Chinese, 
but a little English and some Japanese, This was another of her 
secrets. No one knew she understood any foreign language, and 
no one really knew how well she read her own, or that she found 
comfort in repeating to herself pages from the philosophies of the 
sages, written only for the comfort of men. Indeed, had she gone 
up for examination instead of her brother she would have passed 
higher than he. But at seventeen she was married. 

She took with her into her husband’s house all her secrets. 
One was that she had ceased to believe in gods. In a household 
where women were ignorant and therefore superstitious and de- 
vout attendants at temples, all would have been shocked and even 
terrified had they known diat the beautiful calm young girl who 
spoke little and always gently had quietly put away all belief in 
gods. She had heard her brother’s tutor explain too much science 
ever to believe in them again. But still she bowed her head deco- 
rously before the household gods in her husband’s house as she 
had in her father’s, believing not in them but in their usefulness 
as objects of worship necessary for those ignorant enough to need 
them. 

Still another of her secrets was her profound though Idndly 
contempt for the ignorant and the stupid. She discovered, al- 
most immediately, tiiat her husband was among these, not be- 
cause he was poor, but because he was too rich, the son and 
grandson of rich men. This was a deep blow, for she had dreamed 
of the companionship of an intelligent man. But she accepted the 
truth as she found it, and in her husband’s presence she was al- 
ways amiable and smiling, using only so much of her thought as 
was needful to carry on a conversation as he liked it. The rest of 
her mind she occupied with much pondering and thinking upon 
the many books she continued to read in secret 
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As years passed she became more and more intelligent and 
wise and as her wisdom grew, more beneficent, so that her hus- 
band depended upon her for everything, even the direction of his 
vast inheritance of land and tenants, and certainly her four sons 
and three daughters learned ail they knew from her. Without re- 
vealing any of her secrets as they actually were, she instilled into 
them the love of knowledge so that they sought its sources for 
themselves. None of them penetrated behind the impregnable 
wall of her beauty and her charm, which she varied for each so 
that to her husband she seemed all wife and lover, and each child 
thought himself her favorite. She was fond of them all but she 
allowed none to enter behind her wall. There she lived with her 
secrets, her increasing stores of all sorts of knowledge, her pon- 
dering, her imaginations and conclusions about men and women 
and the universe. 

Thus had passed her years. But there had been little of the 
peace she craved in her Hfe. She was continually employed in 
the management of the great household and in setthng the com- 
plaints and troubles it brought to her. Nor had the times into 
which she was born been peaceful. For she had experienced the 
threat of revolutions and the warfare between war lords that 
comes in times of change, and she had watched power taken from 
a single sovereign in the empire and bestowed upon many people 
in the newly made republic, though without hope. “For why,” 
she thought, “should we expect many stupid persons to rule bet- 
ter than one.?” So when taxes rose, when evils increased and 
quarrels were magnified, she was not cast down, being inwardly 
prepared and fortified from her secret stores. 

There came a day when, bad having already gone to worse, it 
was evident to all that a foreign enemy had not only attacked 
the nation, but was winning a steady victory. Madame Chien had 
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watched the advance of the Japanese from its first beginning in 
the far northern province of Manchuria to its present approach 
to her own home, which was in a small city near a southern sea 
coast. Now she knew that it was her duty to those remaining in 
her household to remove them to tlie inner country beyond the 
reach of the invaders. She made up her own mind on this, and 
then, as a dutiful wife, she asked her husband what he wished, 
skillfully revealing by her apparently humble questions what she 
herself thought best, and expressing her appreciation of his wis- 
dom when a few moments later she said his wishes were her 
own. 

It was when she was undertaking the organization of the huge 
household for flight that one day the greatest of her secrets took 
form in her mind. In the midst of confusion, terror, and noise, 
in the midst of the loud talking of carriers and servants, she 
thought of how peaceful the house would be when they were all 
gone, and the house would be empty. 

“I have never felt peace,” she thought, “I have never heard 
silence.” 

The more she imagined this peace and silence, the more she 
longed to experience it. At last she felt compelled, and she cast 
about in her mind for ways. Her household was very large by 
now. Her four sons were all married and had their wives and 
children under her roof. Two of her daughters had gone to 
houses of their husbands’, but the youngest was still with her. It 
was this youngest daughter, she decided, who was the only real 
responsibility, and this tiie more because she was also the pret- 
tiest. It was for her sake that Madame Chien, after much think- 
ing, called to her side her own faithful old woman servant die 
night before tliey were to leave. 

“Li Ma,” she said, “I have an especial charge to put upon you.” 
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“I will take it, mistress,” the sturdy old woman replied. 

“It is no more than this — ^you are to stay always with your 
little third mistress, my youngest daughter,” Madame Chien told 
her. 

“That I will anyhow,” Li Ma replied, “for I am always with 
you, mistress, and on this journey you will keep her with you.” 

Madame Chien smiled. She had now disposed of her two chief 
charges, for Li Ma would have insisted on remaining with her 
and she wanted no one. 

“Good night, faithful one,” she said. 

They were to start when dawn broke. The Japanese by now 
were none too far away. Madame Chien slept well in the knowl- 
edge of her newest secret, waking only a little before dawn. The 
servants were already busy, and outside the compound wall three 
motor cars stood waiting. At the end of the good roads horses 
would be waiting to take them over the mountains, and from 
there they would go into inner China and be safe. 

She rose, and Li Ma came in to dress her. Everything was 
ready and the family party came out of the courtyards, weeping 
as they came. There was little hope that this house could be again 
as it had been for five generations of life. All knew that some sort 
of end was come. Madame Chien was the last of the procession, 
“so that I may see that all is right,” she had told them. She had 
asked her husband to lead tlie procession, and so he went into the 
first car, and with him were the two eldest sons, their wives, and 
children. Immediately behind him were the two younger sons, 
their wives and children, and some of the servants. The third 
car stayed for Madame Chien. In it already were the youngest 
daughter, Li Ma, and all the young bondmaids. The two cars 
started, and the driver of the third set his engine going. To this 
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driver Madame Chien had come out an hour ago and said in a 
low voice when none was near: 

“When I cry, ‘Ready,’ and when you hear the door of the car 
slam, then go as fast as you can, and do not heed any clamoring 
from my daughter or the women. Do not stop for any cause until 
you are beyond the city gate.” 

This would have amazed him had she not first stupefied him 
with the amount of silver she put into his hand as she spoke. 
All he could do was to gasp: 

“I will obey you, mistress.” 

He did obey, therefore. He heard her low voice say “Ready.” 
He heard the door slam, and he let the car leap forward. In all 
the din he heard the screaming of women’s voices behind him, 
but, remembering he was not to hear them, he did not, and the 
car iTished on to the city gate. 

Madame Chien looked after it with quiet triumph. The city 
gates had b^en locked for many days, and they would be opened 
only a few moments at dawn for those who wished to flee. Then 
they would be instantly closed and opened for no one. She was 
safely left behind as she had secretly planned to be. 

. . . The stillness about her was so intense that the world 
seemed to have stopped. She went back into her own gate and 
barred it that she might be utterly alone. There was no other 
reason to bar it, for there was no longer anything of value to 
anyone behind it except to herself. The jewels were in a pigskin 
box in Li Ma’s keeping. The family valuables and the finest of 
carved blackwood furniture inlaid with Yunnan marble had been 
sent to the country. All the pretty girls were gone. She had no 
further responsibility toward anyone or for anything. Day and 
night there had been those who had the right to make their 
demands upon her, and, trained to outward submission, she had 
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fulfilled her duties. Now she had no duties. For the first time in 
her life, as long as she could remember, she was alone, and she 
had nothing to do. She smiled and sat down on a rock in the 
shade of a clump of bamboos in the main courtyard. 

“I do not need to rise from this rock,” she thought. “Not at 
least until I wish it.” 

So she continued to sit upon it quiedy, enjoying the silence as 
she had dreamed she would. It was cool even as the sun rose 
higher. The shadows of the bamboos shrank but she was still 
within them. She did not even rise when in an hour or so the 
sound of a siren tore the silence apart to warn the city of ap- 
proaching enemy planes again, as they did almost every fair day. 
There was a bomb shelter built under the peony court, but being 
alone she did not trouble to go to it. “Bombs will not pick out 
one old woman,” she thought peacefully. She thirsted for more 
and more loneliness. “Besides,” she thought, “perhaps death itself 
is only this empty quiet, but forever.” She had never been afraid 
of death, but now it occurred to her that death might even be 
pleasant. 

It was at this moment that the explosion occurred. She glanced 
at the sky and saw a solitary plane shine silver. Something 
dropped from it like thistledown, like an egg, then suddenly light- 
ning was above her and thunder roared. 

“It is to be death,” she thought and closed her eyes and did not 
move. 

But it was not quite death. The bomb struck the street outside 
her barred gate. She heard the clatter and crash of the falling 
wall. She rose then and went out. The wall was a ruin of dust 
and broken brick. She looked at it, and then up and down the 
street. So far as she could see, no one had been passing. It was a 
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quiet street at all times and more than ever during these past 
days. 

Yet even as she watched it, the street ceased to be empty. It be- 
gan to be filled first with noise, and there was the noise of many 
feet running. Then around the far corner she saw a horde of 
men swirling in a mob. In an instant tlie street was full of these 
men, all in the uniform of the Chinese army. They swarmed 
around her and over the ruins of the wall. They passed her 
without seeing her. Every face was staring ahead, every mind 
intent on escape from some desperate danger, 

“They are retreating,” she drought and she knew that the 
enemy was at hand. 

She had for many days expected the enemy, but she had rea- 
soned that when they came, as of course diey would come, they 
having the better arms, she would live somehow under their rule. 
So long as she could keep her secrets she could live under any 
rule, however alien. Besides, an old woman was valuable to no 
one, and then she marveled that life was still so sweet to her. 
Husband and children and duty had ceased to have meaning for 
her, but there were all her secrets whose meaning she had never 
had enough time to pursue, nor peace enough. 

This peace she now gave up in the instant between one breath 
and another. While she drew one breath she stood upon her 
own ground, and when she drew the next she had stepped into 
the midst of the fleeing men as one steps into a rushing stream. 
The stream closed about her and carried her onward. There was 
no escape from it and no turning back. She gasped once or twice. 

“I must remember I am not in retreat,” she thought and recov- 
ered herself while she felt herself swept on. She laid her hand 
upon the arm of the man next to her. 

“Why are you retreating.^” she called into his ear. 
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He turned a dazed face to her and she saw he could understand 
nothing because of the panic in which he was engulfed with all 
the crowd. 

“This is very stupid,” Madame Chien thought as she ran. Her 
motlier had bound her feet when she was a girl, but Madame 
Chien had allowed them to be gradually more free as she grew 
older, and long ago she had outgrown the pain both of their 
binding and their freeing. It was not therefore her feet which 
made her gradually slow her pace. 

“You are all stupid!” she called loudly, and found a pleasure 
in saying aloud what she so often thought secretly of men. “You 
are stupid to run away from those little dwarfs — shame on you, 
sons of Han! Shame — shame — shame!” 

And as she thus cried shame, she braced her body back, and in 
the center of that foolish rush of fear-crazed men, her body be- 
came a fixed and steady point. 

“Shame — shame — shame,” she chanted, bracing herself against 
them. 

They seemed not to hear her. They seemed to slip about her 
and past her, leaving her behind. Then she turned so as to face 
those who still came, and, her back to retreat, she continued her 
chant of shame. 

Imperceptibly they heard her, or perhaps they did not so much 
hear her as feel her in their midst as a force of some sort strong 
enough to oppose their flight. Certainly at last some stayed, and 
then many stopped. They stood packed together in the street 
about Madame Chien, their faces red and their eyes still wild, 
and they wiped their faces with torn and dusty sleeves. But in 
their faces she saw shyness because of the shame she had cried 
upon them. She saw, too, that they were very young and that they 
had as weapons only small light guns. 
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“Where are you going?” she asked them. 

No one answered, and then a young man answered in a rough 
voice : 

“Anywhere for escape! Why should we stay to be killed? The 
enemy has foreign cannon and all our captains gave us were 
these!” He held up his little gun to show her. She took it and 
examined it. It was the hrst time she had ever had a gun in her 
hand, but among her secrets there was one about modern weap- 
ons. She had found in the old shop she frequented, as other 
women frequent temples, a book in English entitled The Science 
of Modern Warfare, and there were many pictures in it. She had 
bought it, since it was then about the time of Japan’s seizure of 
Manchuria. 

“But this is a good enough gun,” she remarked; “it is not too 
old in its fashion, and with it, if you crept close enough to a 
cannon, too close to be its target, you might kill the man behind 
it. Long-range cannon,” she went on, “are more dangerous at a 
distance than near.” 

The men stared at her and the young man began to laugh. 
‘Where did a lady learn this?” he asked. 

Madame Chien looked at him witli dignity. ‘Where is the 
enemy?” she inquired. 

“They are advancing from the north,” the young man replied, 
“and they are now less than three miles from the city.” 

“But that means they must cross the river,” Madame Chien 
said. 

“They are crossing now,” a dozen voices shouted. “They have 
us in a trap!” 

“Oh, you fools,” Madame Chien cried, “it is you who have 
them in a trap. Does not the river circle the city except at the 
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south and can you not circle the river and hold the south open 
like the neck of a bottle?” 

“But when they cross the river to go on — ” a voice began, but 
Madame Chien interrupted it. 

“They will not cross it if they think they hold the city and do 
not know you are in ambush,” she said. 

They stared at her and at each other. This was only a woman, 
their eyes said, but certainly, they reflected behind their eyes, not 
one like other women. 

“How do you know these things?” the young man asked 
boldly. 

“I have my secrets,” Madame Chien replied with her, usual 
calmness. The sun was growing very hot. “We had better keep 
on moving as we are to the river,” she said. 

So they began to move again, but now there was no more of 
the flurry of retreat. They marched steadily as men do who have 
been given a direction, and Madame Chien walked with them. 
It was not too hard, for she had never been a slow-moving 
woman. She had by habit hastened her feet that her tasks might 
be finished quickly and her legs were strong and her graceful 
back was strong. It was an hour before she began to wish for rest. 
But an hour was long enough. By then they had reached the 
river and there they met the others, who, still in retreat, were 
bargaining for boats to cross the river. 

“Stop,” the young man said to them on every hand. “We have 
a better plan.” He stepped forward and Madame Chien, though 
she still believed in no gods, thanked the clear heaven above her 
that among all these fools there had been this young man near 
her. For he, she now observed, was not a fool. 

“Let us seem to retreat,” he was saying. “Let us cross the river, 
and then we will encircle its loop. A fourth of us will go to the 
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bottleneck at the south and. there hide. The others will hide about 
the river. As we are able we will shoot one and another o£ the 
enemy if they pass through the city and make to go onward.” 

“But what if they stay in the city?” a man objected. 

“All the better,” Madame Chien murmured behind the young 
man. “Then how easy to mingle with farmers as they go to mar- 
ket and to mingle with crowds in teashops, to hear, to learn, to 
plan for attack—” 

“All the better,” the young man shouted loudly. “Then we can 
mingle among the people and we can Hsten and learn and when 
the moment comes we can attack.” 

Madame Chien, watching die listening faces, decided suddenly 
that these were not all fools. They were bewildered but not 
cowards. 

“Brave men!” she cried suddenly. 

They had forgotten her and many of them had never seen her, 
but now tljey all looked at her and laughed when they saw a 
delicate old lady had called so loudly. 

“You are brave,” they shouted and they spat on tlieir hands and 
swore by their mothers, and one after the other said in one way 
or another the same thing, “We will all die one day anyway,” 
they said, “so why not your WMy?” 

And Madame Chien, w^atching them, tliought, “If I leave them 
now, what will they do? They are strangers in this place.” 

She had chosen to remain in a city certain of beleaguerment 
because in the midst of that beleaguerment she might live alone 
and in peace. Now suddenly she foresaw the end of all peace. 

“My wall is still fallen in dust and ruin, though,” she thought, 
“and if I went back now, who would there be in all the confusion 
of the city able to build it up again?” 

.Without deciding to stay or return her attention was now di- 
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rected to the rapacity of a boatman. All boatmen on river or lake 
are rapacious, but this man 'was so harsh in his demands that 
Madame Chien grew angry. 

“At a time like this,” she remarked in her clear voice, “no one 
should think of himself. Take his boat, you men, and man it 
yourselves. Take all the boats you need, but see that they are re- 
turned, for they are a livelihood, even if there are some who do 
not deserve to live.” 

“Seize the boats,” the young man cried. “He who thinks of 
his own profit now is a traitor.” 

In a moment the soldiers had' seized the boats, and, being sons 
of ordinary men and women, they rowed themselves across very 
well. The young man waited for the last boat. Then he turned 
to Madame Chien: 

“Come with us, good mother,” he said simply. 

And as simply she rose from the grass where she had been rest- 
ing and, putting her hand upon the arm he held out for her, she 
stepped into th6 boat and knew as she did so that she left peace 
behind her. 

The attack itself did not take place for many days. Madame 
Chien did not allow it. 

“Let the bottle be filled,” she told the young man. By now she 
knew that his name was Tung Li. “Call me Lih-tse,” he said. 
“Everyone does.” 

But Madame Chien found herself unable to be so familiar and 
so she called him by his full name or by nothing. 

“When the bottle is filled we will put in the stopper,” she con- 
tinued. 

There was a great deal to do before then. The men must be 
disguised so that they could wander about the city freely and 
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see where the enemy was quartered and how many there were 
and what were their habits. The moment of attack must depend 
on knowledge. She lived now in a corner of a farmer’s hut, cut 
oif by a reed mat from his teeming family. A bamboo bed, an 
unpainted table, and a rough stool were its furniture. The bed 
she used very little. At the table she sat long with Tung Li, plot- 
ting every move of every day and she drew out of her stores one 
secret after another. Thus she said: 

“I read a foreign book once, though translated into our own 
tongue, concerning war and peace. There was a great battle in it, 
and this was its progress.” 

With her long fingernail she traced in the dust of the table the 
moves of the campaign Napoleon had once made against Russia. 
“But first,” she said, “we must send a spy into the city who can 
creep into the very headquarters of the enemy to listen to the 
plans as they are made. Common soldiers know nothing of what 
their captains plan for them.” 

“Alas, we understand nothing of their language,” Tung Li 
said. 

Madame Chien reflected upon this for the space of half a 
moment. 

“Ah,” she said then, “I must be the spy.” 

“Can you?” Tung Li asked. By now he was half frightened of 
her. He had begun seriously to wonder who this woman was 
whose face was still so delicately beautiful, and whose garments, 
though dust-stained, were so fine. Being the son of a peasant 
mother, he believed in gods and goddesses, in fairies and fox 
women, and he was now more than sure that Madame Chien 
came from among them, sent by heaven in man’s need. 

“I can understands little Japanese,” Madame Chien said shyly, 
“though it always seemed useless until now.” 
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She was almost frightened herself. Had she all these years been 
shaped toward a destiny now near? 

Thus she became a spy. In coarse clothing borrowed from the 
farmer’s wife, with brown dust from the threshing floor rubbed 
into her skin, she took a basket and filled it with the lard cakes 
the farmer’s wife made sometimes to sell, and put it on her arm 
as a vendor does. The farmer’s wife examined her to see that all 
looked as it should. Madame Chien was an actress, having played 
for many years the part of a woman always amiable and never 
too clever for men’s comfort. When she had roughened her hair 
and blackened her teeth, she also put on her face a look of stu- 
pidity clever enough to deceive all. Her own children would have 
passed her as a stranger. 

“How nice you look now,” the farmer’s wife cried. “Exactly 
like one of us,” she continued, and then she saw that the cakes 
were uncovered. “They will be full of dust,” she exclaimed, and 
she snatched the family towel from a peg in the earthen wall of 
the hut. 

But Madame Chien’s gorge rose at the sight of this towel, 
though she knew unreasonably, for what did it matter what lay 
over cakes sold to the enemy? Nevertheless her instincts cried 
out beyond her control. The towel was black and filthy, and she 
had seen it used to wipe tables and bowls and children’s faces and 
the farmer’s sweat, and indeed for every necessity of family life. 

“You will need your one towel,” she said gracefully. “I can 
easily buy another at the city gate.” 

It was this fresh clean cloth that she bought a little later in the 
bazaar under the arch of the city gate which brought Madame 
Chien direct into the presence of the captain of the enemy. Thus 
Heaven arranges for those whom it loves. For though Madame 
Chien herself did not know it, the Japanese hated filth so much 
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that in spite of hunger they would not eat cakes from under the 
dirty sweat-filled towels of the vendors. When she came to the 
teashop and they saw her basket covered with pure white, they 
clamored for her cakes, and she was obliged to raise the price of 
them lest they be sold before she wished them gone. Even so, this 
might have happened had not a young soldier pulled her sleeve 
and motioned to her to follow him. 

“Do not buy any more,” he commanded his fellows. “The cap- 
tain will want these.” 

When she heard this she was frightened again by her seeming 
destiny. But she did not hesitate. She followed him along a fa- 
miliar road until he brought her before the fallen wall of her own 
house. Then she perceived what had happened. Since hers was 
the best house in the small city, the captain had taken it for his 
own. She followed the soldier across her own threshhold into the 
courtyard where a few days before she had sat down to rest, 
dreaming ^of peace. She followed this stranger into her own 
house, and there in the main hall sat the captain, at ease in her 
husband’s lounging chair. With him were his lesser officers. 

The young man she had been following saluted. 

“What is it?” the captain asked. 

“I found an old woman selling clean cakes, sir,” the soldier 
replied. 

“Can it be?” the captain retorted. He wagged his head and 
laughed and motioned Madame Chien to come near. He lifted 
the white cloth and seized all the remaining cakes and began to 
eat them with great greediness, “If you had been a few years 
younger, old woman,” he said with his mouth full, “I might have 
wanted more of you than cakes.” His men, seeing this was a joke, 
laughed, and the captain was pleased with himself. “Come back 
tomorrow,” he said loudly to Madame Chien. But she kept her 
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Stupid look, and so he made motions until she seemed to under- 
stand and nodded and then she went away. 

Thus day after day she returned to her own house and bit by 
bit she became a serving woman diere where she had always been 
mistress. It was easy enough to begin by pouring tea into the 
bowls that were emptied as her cakes were eaten, and then she lit 
cigarettes and then she fetched food and then she tidied rooms 
and dusted their furniture. Her own room she found occupied by 
three young Japanese women, and she came gradually to wait 
upon them, and all the time she gave no sign of understanding 
any word spoken of all those she heard and did understand. She 
was careful to understand no command shouted at her, but con- 
tinued to serve quiedy as she saw need, as though she did not 
even know that it was she they commanded, and so at last they 
forgot her and spoke as though she were not there. 

Then she learned everything about them, where their men 
were quartered and in what numbers, and how the campaigns to 
the north went and how many men must be sent to help in that 
campaign, and what ammunition was brought here to be stored 
and where it was stored. 

Everything she knew she carried back at night to Tung Li who 
waited for her at the farmer’s hut. “Let them eat and drink a few 
days longer, and grow softer and more weak,” she advised him 
when he was impatient for attack. “In a few days half of the men 
are to be sent north. When that day comes, there will be left in 
the city only a garrison, but much ammunition where I have told 
you. We can attack easily, and with the ammunition and the 
stored cannon and guns we can pursue diose marching to the 
north. Strengthen your men for that day.” 

So Tung Li obeyed her as he now did in everything. He built 
his men into a strong band, and tliey named themselves The 
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Black River Guerrillas, and one night some came to Madame 
Chien with a request from them all. 

“We wish to call you our mother,” they said, “because you have 
brought us good luck.” 

In their hearts they all now believed her faery, though she did 
not know it, being always modest. But she was touched by their 
childlike nature. 

“I am proud to call you my sons,” she replied. 

Thereafter she gave her own response to them by small merci- 
ful deeds. She mended rents in their coarse garments with the ex- 
quisite skill she had once used in embroidering upon satin birds 
and butterflies and flowers. If a man were hurt she washed and 
bound his wounds. Of such things she knew much because she 
had once bought some large books of foreign medicine. A servant 
in the house of a foreign physician in another city had stolen 
them from his master to sell for a little money for himself, and 
they had drifted from hand to hand until she saw them. It oc- 
curred to her now that she should have these books by her, since 
there might be many wounded men in the days to come, and 
thereafter each day when she went back to her house she thrust 
one of these books under her peasant coat. 

“We are now ready to take back the city,” Tung Li told her 
one night, “But how shall we know which is the right and lucky 
day if you do not set it for us?” 

“Two thirds of the enemy leave on the night of the full moon,” 
she replied. “But whether that or the next day is the day, depends 
on a secret plan of mine.” 

“Keep your secrets,” he replied hastily, a little afraid of her. 

It was as though gods had put that word into his mouth, 

“I will,” she said calmly, not dreaming of liis fear. 
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This secret was that she remembered where her husband kept 
his foreign wines. These wines he loved, but they spoiled easily 
until she devised a way to store them in an old well near his pri- 
vate courtyard. She had had a ladder hung against the side of this 
well and shelves built around its old brick walls and a thick cover 
made for its mouth. 

“Foreigners put their wines in caverns under their houses,” she 
had told him, for so she had once chanced to read, “but since our 
houses are built upon flat ground this is better.” 

Now in a moment left free she went to that well. Vines had 
grown over the cover and she could not lift it alone. But it meant 
also that none had discovered the place. So she went back and 
herself found the captain and pulled his sleeve and made mo- 
tions that he was to come with her. He humored her now as they 
all did, and so he came. When she pointed to the old well he 
thought it was treasure and shouted for his aide to come and 
open it. That one put his shoulder to the cover and twisted it up 
against the vines and then the strong summer sunshine fell upon 
the dusty bottles. 

The captain gave a roar of joy. “I thought it was only gold!” 
he cried. He reached his arm down and pulled up a bottle and 
cracked the head off on the stone curb and poured the foreign 
wine down his throat. 

Madame Chien watched him. The men she had known, her 
father, her brother, her husband, her sons, drank this wine in 
sparing small porcelain bowls at meal times, but this man drank 
it down in gulps. She slipped away while he still tilted the bottle 
at his mouth. She crossed the courtyards and the fallen wall and 
hastened back to Tung Li, stopping only to bribe the watchman 
at the city gate. 

“Prepare,” she told Tung Li. “Tonight is the hour.” 
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When he had hastened away she felt suddenly overcome with 
weariness. After all, she had never been a serving woman before, 
and busy though her life had been, it had been to command serv- 
ants and not to serve. “After the enemy is driven from this city, 
my work will be done,” she thought. 

Time after time in that furious night she promised herself 
peace when it was over. The guerrillas crossed the river in the 
moonlit dark. She sat in the boat with Tung Li and she directed 
the men to the southern gate where the bribed watchman let 
them through, though his face was pallid when he did it, and 
when they were gone he leaped into his bed and pretended a 
sleep as sound as death. And Madame Chien led them to every 
secret place where the enemy was quartered. All that the men 
had not found out for themselves she knew, and at every place 
the men were stationed to wait for the attack. But T ung Li and 
his strongest men she led to her own house. 

“Here is their captain,” she said. And then to her own surprise 
her long loathing and disgust rose in her and cried out. She had 
so grown to hate that man, his brutal looks and ways, his coarse 
shouts and sudden rages that she had even come to pity the three 
wometi in her room because his lusts toward tliem were so 
vicious- 

“Kili the captain first,” she said. 

“I will,” Tung Li said. 

“Tshall wait beyond that gate,” she said, pointing to a court. 

“There I will bring you the news of victory,” he promised her. 

And she, while the attack was carried out in her house and in 
every house where the enemy was, went back to her courtyard 
and found that cool old rock and sat down upon it and waited 
for peace. When all this was over and the dead cleaned away she 
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would go on with being alone. Loneliness in her house would be 
sweeter than ever. She sat waiting for it while the guns cracked 
in the darkness and men, surprised in sleep and drunkenness, 
swarmed and groaned and gave great sighing gusts of breath be- 
fore they died. She sat in the darkness listening. 

“Of all my secrets, when peace comes, this will be the strang- 
est,” she thought. 

Quiet fell with dawn. Through the pale new light she saw 
Tung Li come wearily through the gate. 

“They are dead,” he said. “How they bleed!” 

She did not answer this. She waited a moment and then rose. 

“I will return to my own house,” she said. She had told none of 
them from where she had come nor that this was it. 

But before she could take a step Tung Li cried out at her, “Are 
you not going with us against the others.?” 

“What others.?” she said as stupidly as if she had been anybody. 

“The men who were sent against the cities to the north,” he 
said. 

And then to her amazement he dropped on his knees and 
knocked his head before her as men do before images in temples. 
“Do not leave us now,” he said. “We must make greater battle 
than this if we are to drive out the enemy. What is a little town 
if they hold our great cities and our sea coasts and our northern 
provinces, and how can we prevail if you do not tell us the will 
of heaven?” 

Then for the first time she understood that he thought her 
more than human and so he wanted her aid. She was about to 
deny her divinity and then she did not. He was a simple fellow 
and the simple, she thought with sad wisdom, must be given 
their gods. What did it matter if it were she or another? 

She stood wavering. How lovely in her courts were loneliness 
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and peace ! And did she not deserve them now and would it not 
be her only heaven, since she believed in no other? 

And then suddenly loneliness was gone again and peace was 
scattered to nothing and heaven lost. Through the gate came a 
score or two o£ men who had been wounded. But they were gay 
with victory in spite of pain and bleeding. Their proud talk and 
laughter rent the last echoes of peace to shreds. 

“I held a door against ten,” one boasted, “and then a son of a 
Japanese turtle thrust his sword through a crack and gave me 
this.” 

“And I held two against a wall and killed them both,” another 
said. 

She had nothing with which to bind their wounds. “I will go 
and find some clean water and clean cloth somewhere,” she said. 
They were so used to her doing what she would that they rested 
themselves and waited. And she went to her own room, passing 
without a look on the way the bodies of those dead. Her room 
was empty .'^The women had fled, for none of their things even 
were left behind. Yes, there was a clean robe, white cotton cloth 
with blue flowers, newly washed and hung to dry and so forgot- 
ten. She felt it, and now it was dry. 

“It will do for their wounds,” she thought. She stood for a mo- 
ment in her room and sighed and took the garment and went 
back to the noisy court, stopping only to lift a wooden pail of 
water from a shallow well on the way. 

“The enemy left you this to bind your wounds,” she told the 
men. Her quick hands tore the robe to strips. Then she smiled 
and said playfully, “Good enemy, we must pursue you to thank 
you for this and all,” 

They laughed, and even those in pain were comforted, and 
Tung Li said, “It is you we thank.” 
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None who thought they knew Madame Chien best ever saw 
her again or heard o£ her. The war went on so long that once her 
eldest son came back to search for her and to ask if any had seen 
or heard of his mother. But none had. He wandered through the 
empty house and saw no sign that she had been there after them. 
She must have been killed by the enemy, everyone said, staring 
into the house. He went away again, back to his father, and they 
all mourned for her as dead, wearing the white robes for twice 
the days they needed because she had been so dear to them, to 
each in his own way. 

She herself forgot who she was. The war went on, and it 
seemed to her at last that all her life she had been nothing but 
what these young men called her. Guerrilla Mother. The soldiers 
were rough men and simple, and always too filthy for her wishes. 
Their torn garments she never could keep mended as she liked, 
and she must praise and scold and command and punish them by 
her displeasure when they did not do the right and be ready to 
comfort them when they died. But she stayed with them. She 
must lead and follow them, she knew now, until the war was 
over and peace come, or else until she made her own peace, after 
all, in a small bit of earth somewhere along the way. 
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M artin Liu was bewildered as he stepped out of the train 
at the railroad station in Peking. Nothing was changed, 
it was exactly as he had remembered it for the seven 
years he had been abroad. But he had so long looked forward to 
this moment of homecoming that now it was come it was unreal. 

He stood, looking about him, and at that instant saw Wang 
Ting, his father’s chief secretary, and his own sister Siu-li. They 
were looking in the crowd for him and he now saw them first. 
He shouted and Siu-li saw him and waved a gay pink handker- 
chief. She came toward him eagerly, the elderly secretary follow- 
ing her. Martin had not seen this twin sister of his all these years. 
He had thought of her much and though he had seen many pic- 
tures of her he was not quite prepared for this extremely pretty 
and poised young woman who put out her hand. 

“Elder Brother!” she cried in a soft voice. He was older than 
she by two hours. 

“Is this you, Siu-li?” he inquired, unbelieving. 

“It is no other, certainly,” she replied, smiling. “But here’s 
Wang Ting, too.” 

Wang Ting came bowing and Martin bowed. He remembered 
with affection this man who had stood as his father’s deputy as 
long as he could remember. That Wang Ting was here novv 
meant that his father was not. He was disappointed, though he 
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had known his father might not come to meet him. Still, after 
seven years, and he an only son — 

“Is Father well?” he asked Siii-ii. 

He noticed the smallest of hesitations before she answered. 

“Yes, he is well. Today it happens he has important business 
or he would have come.” 

Wang Ting cleared his throat. “Your father sent every message 
of welcome by me,” he said solemnly. “And he says he hopes 
you will not delay. There are guests invited for a feast at seven, 
and it is now nearly half past five. You will want to rest and he 
will want a few moments at least with you alone.” 

Wang Ting stepped back, having done his duty. 

“Thank you,” Martin said courteously. 

“Let’s go home quickly,” Siu-li said with an unexpected petu- 
lance. “Wang Ting, you see to his bags and trunks. We will go 
on.” 

Wang Ting bowed and took the checks that Martin handed 
to him. A few minutes later the brother and sister were sitting 
side by side in their father’s car. 

They said nothing for a short while. Each was shy of the 
other, now that they were alone. Though they were fully aware 
of their relation, still it remained true that they were a young 
man and a young woman, strange to each other. Then Martin 
forgot himself. 

“I don’t remember this road,” he remarked. “I tliought we 
used to go to the right.” 

“We always did until the Japanese came,” Siu-li said. “Now 
we go this way so as to avoid their chief barracks.” 

“I see,” Martin said. He knew that the Japanese had full pos- 
session of Peking. Even if his father and sister had not written 
him of it he would have known it from reading the newspapers 
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in New York, where he had been a student. At first he had 
expected every letter to tell him that his family had moved away, 
but as time went on and this did not happen he began to believe 
that things had not changed so much as he had 'feared they 
would. Evidently it was still po^ible for proud Chinese like his 
father to live under a Japanese flag, although of course it would 
be only temporary. It was unthinkable that the Japanese would 
continue to rule in China. That was why he had come back to 
China with only a master’s degree. His father had urged, indeed, 
had commanded him to remain abroad for two more years at 
least and if possible longer in order to get practical experience 
in his chosen field of metallurgy. 

“China needs men of the highest training,” his father had 
written. 

But Martin, reading in the American newspapers about the 
way Japanese soldiers were behaving in his country, could not 
keep his blood calm enough to sit studying. 

“I must come back and do what I can now against the enemy,” 
he wrote his father. And without waiting for reply he had 
drawn his next term’s expense money out of the bank and 
bought a ticket for China. He had expected questions and even 
trouble at the port; but when he had given his father’s name there 
had been no trouble and the questions had ceased. 

“Do the Japanese annoy you on the street?” he asked his sister 
now. 

Again there was that faint but unmistakable hesitation in her 
answer. Then she said: 

“Sometimes— no, not if they know who I am,” Her face shad- 
owed, “But I hate them!” she said in a low voice. “I want to 
avoid them!” 

“Of course,” he agreed. He was glad to avoid them, too, and 
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he said nothing when the chauffeur drove slowly through small 
winding alleys instead o£ the wide main streets of the city. 

When the car drew up finally before the gate of his father’s 
home, his throat tightened. He was really home at last! 

“It looks just the same,” he said, gazing at it. 

It was just the same, die wide wooden gates painted Vermil- 
lion red and set in the thick brick wall and over the wail the 
old twin pomegranate trees of the entrance court. 

“How the trees have grown!” he said, 

“Seven years,” Siu-li said smiling. “I’ve grown, too, and so 
have you.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

Then he saw something was changed after all. Instead of the 
one watchman he had been used to see at his father’s gate, he 
now saw two soldiers, uniformed, their bayonets fixed. They 
presented arms smartly as he stepped from the car and he was 
embarrassed. 

“What’s this?” he whispered to Siu-ii when he had returned 
their salute. 

“Father has to have a bodyguard just now,” she said in a voice 
whose quality confounded him. It was angry with scorn. 

But she led the way quickly into the gate and there was no 
time for questions. The first courtyard was full of eager servants, 
waiting to welcome home the son of the house. Firecrackers ex- 
ploded and banners waved. He had to speak to all the old ones 
and to acknowledge the bows of the new. Even his old wet nurse 
was there, come in from the country for this day. His mother 
had died at the birth of the twins, and while Siu-li had her own 
nurse, Ling Ma had fed Martin and taken care of him when he 
was too big to suckle. Everyone had expected his father to take^ 
another wife but he had never done so. 
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“But where is Father?” he asked his sister when it was over 
at last. 

“He seems not to have come home yet,” she replied. She hesi- 
tated, tlien went on. “Why don’t you go to your room and 
change your things? By then surely he will be back.” 

“I will,” he replied. 

They stood a moment, he feeHng that she was about to speak 
of something. But she did not. She touched his hand merely. 

“It is very good to have you home again,” she said and left 
him. 

His own room was not changed at aU. Its wide paper-latticed 
window looked out into his own small courtyard. The bamboos, 
the pine, were the same. Bamboos attained their growth in a 
single year and seven years were nothing to the pine, already two 
centuries old. 

“Japan and China,” he thought, and was pleased with his com- 
parison. 

The door opened and Ling Ma came, her face all loving 
solicitude. 

“Now, heart of my flesh, you are not to touch anything. I will 
unpack your garments and fold them away.” 

“Foreign suits must be hung, not folded, Ling Ma,” he said. 

“Then show me one and I will do the others,” she said. “You 
must rest yourself, you must eat and sleep and play after all 
these years of study. You are too thin.” She came close and 
searched his face. “You didn’t take a foreign wife!” 

Martin laughed at her. “No, no wife!” 

She nodded her satisfaction. “Then we must see to it, I will 
talk with your father myself.”- 

Martin sat down in his foreign easy chair, “I haven’t seen my 
father yet,” he said. 
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“Oh, he’s busy — very busy — ” Ling Ma said. She had her face 
deep in one of his trunks. He could only see her stout back. 

“I never knew my father to be busy,” he remarked. He could 
say things to Ling Ma that he could say to no one else. 

“He’s very busy now,” Ling Ma’s voice came out of the trunk. 

A sudden thought struck him. He put it away and then re- 
turned to it. After ail, it was only Ling Ma. 

“He’s not getting married again, is he.'^” The thought was re- 
pulsive, but his father was only fifty years old and it was possible. 

“Don’t ask me!” Ling Ma’s voice was suddenly snappish. She 
came out of the trunk and her face was very red from bending 
so long. “Don’t ask me anything. Young Master! I don’t know 
anything. If anybody asks me anything about this house, I don’t 
know. I live in the country now with my son and I only came 
back to welcome you home, heart of my body.” 

He was used to outbursts from Ling Ma, for she was a woman 
of impetupus temper. Now he hardly knew whedier there was 
truth in his suspicion or whether she was angry because she had 
been treated in some way she considered unfair. Ling Ma had 
quarreled often over his father’s decrees during his childhood, and 
it might be her old jealousy against authority over the child in 
her care. 

“Did my father treat you unjustly.?” he inquired. 

She laughed loudly. “Me, little heart.? No, I left this house of 
my own accord. He even invited me to stay and await your com- 
ing. But no, I would not. No, it was nothing he did to mer 

Ling Ma pursed her lips and looked solemn. He was about to 
put another question to her. Then he decided against it. He did 
not wish to resume with Ling Ma the old affectionate childish 
relationship that gave her power over him. He was a man, now. 
So he said a little coldly: 
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“That is well, for if he had not given you your due, I should 
have felt I ought to make amends.” 

She felt the difference in him and gave way to- it at once. 
“From you I expect only what is good,” she said, and then 
spoke no more, but crept about with her silent solid tread, put- 
ting his things right. Then she went away and he was alone. 

The house was very still. He had not in years heard such still- 
ness. New York was full of noise, and in its own way, so was 
the ocean. But this was the stillness of centuries. He felt it around 
him a protection of strength. What could the enemy do against 
a great, silent old country ? 

“They are like swallows attacking a snow-capped mountain,” 
he thought proudly. 

At that moment to his astonishment the door opened abruptly, 
and his father came in. 

“Father!” he cried with joy. 

“My son,” his father replied. He came forward and seized 
Martin’s two hands and held them closely and gazed into his 
face. 

And Martin, receiving that earnest, questioning gaze, felt 
suddenly shy. Why had his father done so strange a thing as to 
come to him in his own room.? It was not like the austere man 
he remembered so to step aside from custom. He had been pre- 
pared to go to his father when summoned, to stand while his 
father sat, to answer when he was questioned. But instead here 
his father was, an eager, even importunate look upon his aging 
face. He had aged very much. Martin drew back. Instantly his 
father loosed his hands and the look disappeared. 

“Are you well.?” he inquired. 

“Quite well,” Martin replied. He hurried on, anxious for talk. 
“I hope you are not angry that I disobeyed you, my father. I felt 
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I must come home now — ^for two reasons. The first is that I want 
to be of what use I can against the enemy. The second is that I 
was honestly ashamed to be living abroad in ease and at study as 
though my country were not sufiering.” 

His father stood looking at him. “I am not angry,” he said. 
“It would be of little use if I were. This generation does what it 
pleases.” 

“No, Father, don’t speak so,” Martin cried. “It makes me feel 
you are angry!” 

His father shook his head. “No, only certain of your misunder- 
standing,” he said in a low voice. 

“Father, how can you say that?” Martin demanded. “I am 
your son!” 

But his father only gave him a melancholy smile. “We will 
see,” he said gently. “Meanwhile, it is time for our guests.” Fie 
glanced at his son’s clothing. “What are you wearing?” he in- 
quired. 

“What do you wish?” Martin asked, surprised. He had imag- 
ined a dinner of old friends, informal and gay, and he had 
thought with pleasure of a soft silk robe, easy and cool, and 
which he had not been able to w'^ear for a long time. 

“Wear your formal foreign evening clothes,” his father said. 
“And what badges have you? Put on the gold key they gave 
you, and any other thing you have.” 

He met his son’s stare of astonishment, “I want to be proud 
of you before my— my friends,” he said, and then looked at his 
watch. “It’s late,” he muttered and hurried away. 

In his room alone Martin dressed himself carefully in his best, 
stiff shirt, silk vest, tailed coat. He had not vvorn them since the 
formal college banquet of his graduation day. He had thought 
then that he would, never wear tliem^ again—certainly not in his 
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father’s home. More mystified than ever^ he put on his Phi Beta 
Kappa key, and his gold signet ring, and his diamond-studded 
fraternity pins, one Greek letter and the other the honor society 
of his profession. 

“I have nothing more,” he thought. Then he remembered a 
small pin Siu-li had sent him once in play. It had been attached 
to the first page of a letter. It was made of silver and enameled 
in the design of the Chinese flag. Half in fun he took it from 
the box with his cuff links and pinned it to his lapel. 

“Why not?” he thought. “I’m a good Chinese and I’ll let the 
world know it.” 

He went out of his room, whistling an American tune under 
his breath. There was no one about, and he sauntered in the 
direction of the main hall. Then he heard voices and he hurried 
his steps slightly. It was half an hour beyond seven but he had 
not expected anyone before eight. If he knew his China no one 
came on time to a dinner. The noise now was that of many 
voices. It sounded as though everyone had come. 

He drew aside the red satin curtain hanging in the door and 
looked. The room was large, but there were many there, be- 
tween thirty and forty, his eye guessed. And then he saw some- 
thing else. He could not believe it, but it was true. Three fourths 
of the guests were Japanese! Then his father saw him. 

“Come in, my son,” he said. 

There was nothing for him to do except to obey. 

“You should have warned me,” he said to Siu-li. 

He had come straight to her room after the interminable din- 
ner was over. , 

“What do I know to tell you?” she retorted. 

The years they had been parted were vanished. His anger and 
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dismay had demanded frankness between them, and she had 
expected him. When he went to her court the light was shining 
like moonbeams through the opaqueness of the rice paper lat- 
tice, and he saw the shadow of her head bent over a book. 

“You should have told me what people are saying,” he replied. 

“What are people saying except what they, too, do not know?” 
she retorted again. 

“At least you should have told me that my father has Japanese 
friends,” he said. 

“But he has always had friends among foreigners in Peking,” 
she said stubbornly. “And some have always been Japanese. The 
Baron Muraki has been his lifelong friend and you know it.” 

Yes, he knew it. When he was a little boy Baron Muraki, even 
then a kindly, aging man, used to bring him miniature rickshas 
and animals and tiny fish of gold-washed silver. Nevertheless he 
said, “No one can have Japanese friends now.” 

“I have told Father that, too,” Siu-li said quietly. 

“What did he say?” Martin demanded. 

“That he had seen too many wars to allow them to change his 
friendships,” she replied. 

They looked at each other with the tragic and absolute despair 
of the young. 

“It is such men who will lose our country for us,” Martin 
cried, “and I shall teU him sol” 

“You will tell Father that?” she cried. 

“Tm not afraid of him, any more, not after tonight,” he told 
her. “If you could have seen him, Siu-li, bowing to those strut- 
ting little men, the gold on their uniforms like scabs! And call- 
ing them carefully by their titles, General This and General 
That! And pressing the best of everything on them and watch- 
ing them grow drunk as though they were doing him a favor. 
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I could scarcely swallow, though I’ve been thinking for years of 
eating sharks fins again and spit-roasted duck!” His young face 
doomed at her, and she cried: 

c> 

“Ah, it is hateful, but how can you say anything to Father?” 

“I can,” he retorted. “These are not the times of Confucius.” 

He strode away on this strength to his father’s court. But it 
was now very late. The rooms were dark around the large silent 
court where his father lived so much alone. He hesitated and 
knew he dared not knock in spite of his angry courage. 

“I will wait until tomorrow,” he thought, and tiptoed away. 
It would be all the better to wait, he told himself, back in his 
own room. He could speak calmly and reasonably in the morn- 
ing. After all, his father was an old man and it was possible that 
he did not know what he was doing. It was hard to imagine 
that the keen eyes of his father did not see all that went on before 
them, but the time must come for him to fail as for all men. He 
sighed, tried to sleep, and could not until it was nearly dawn. 
Then he slept long and extravagantly, and it was noon when he 
was wakened by Wang Ting, standing by his bed. 

“Your father commands your presence,” Wang Ting said. 

And out of old habit Martin leaped to his feet. 

What he must remember, he told himself an hour later, in his 
father’s study was that old bonds were broken between a man 
and his son. What the revolution had begun this war had fin- 
ished. Everywhere young men and women were telling their 
parents that their country must come first. “Patriotism is higher 
than filial duty,” they were telling old people who felt them- 
selves deserted. 

He struggled against the bonds still strong between himself 
and this tall, slender, sillc-robed man. It was hard to believe so 
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dignified a gentleman had been the one he had watched last 
night. When Martin thought o£ this his will hardened. His 
father had been that man, nevertheless. 

“Sit down, my son,” his father told him. 

He sat down, not cornerwise as he had been taught to sit in 
an elder’s presence but as one man sits in the presence of an- 
other. If his father noticed this, he made no sign of it. 

“There are many things between us for tallv,” his father said. 
“And yesterday I was busy.” 

“Your time is no longer your own,” Martin said boldly. 

His father threw him a sharp look. “It is true I am busy,” he 
said smoothly. Something crept over his face like a veil, leaving 
it expressionless. Against it Martin suddenly rebelled. The last 
seven years had been spent among frank and impulsive-*foreign- 
ers, and he would not return to careful speech. 

“I shall speak plainly,” he told his father. “I was surprised to 
see our enemies in this house.” 

“Baron Muraki — ” his father began. 

But Martin interrupted him. “The Baron was only one of 
nearly a score.” 

The look on his father’s face grew closer. 

“Do you accuse me?” he asked gently. 

“I do,” Martin said. His eyes were steady upon his fadier’s face. 
But his father’s eyes did not turn either. 

“Does it occur to you that I may have my reasons?” he asked. 

“There can be no reason, now,” Martin declared. Small things 
he had forgotten were coming back to him. In New York a 
Chinese classmate had suddenly declined further friendship with 
him. When Martin pressed him one day with an invitation the 
young man had said curdy, before he turned away: 

“My father does not know your father.” 
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It had seemed foolish theii to give as cause against friendship 
that a Chinese merchant in New York had not known a Chinese 
gentleman in Peking. 

“That can scarcely be expected,” Martin had said haughtily 
and thereafter had ignored the man. Now he understood. 

And Ling Ma last night — now he understood her hints, 

“Do you know. Father, what people are saying about you?” 
he demanded. 

“I have never known what they say, because I have not cared,” 
his father said calmly. 

“You must care now — they are saying you are a friend of the 
Japanese.” He watched his father’s face. It did not change. 

“I h^ve always had my friends among the Japanese,” he said. 

“Thef are saying you are a traitor,” Martin rose to his feet. 

His Other’s face did not quiver. “Do you believe them?” he 
asked. 

Martin saw curiosity in his look — nothing else. He was sud- 
denly full of angry certainty. Nobody, he thought, had ever 
known his father well. He had come and gone in this house, a 
cold and dignified figure whom they had all feared. 

“I do not know what to believe,” he said. 

There was a long pause, then his father spoke: 

“You will believe what you want to believe,” he said. “That 
is the habit of the young.” 

“And is that all you will say?” Martin demanded. 

“That is all,” his father replied. 

They were both very angry, and Martin was the more angry 
because he was less able to control himself than his father. 

“I cannot stay in a house where enemies are accepted as 
friends,” he said proudly. 

“Do you mean my house?” his father inquired. 
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His blandness drove Martin to his last step. 

“Yes,” he said. 

He rushed from the room. He had exiled himself the day after 
he had come home. Where now could he go? Siu-li must know. 
She must help him. He went to find her. She was in her court- 
yard sprinkling small gray orchids in the rocks, her fingers dip- 
ping in and out of a pewter bowl she held. 

“I have told Father I cannot stay,” he said to her. 

She turned, and the bowl dropped from her hand. 

“You have quarreled with him!” 

“Yes — forever,” he said. “And you must come, too, Siu-li. Only 
traitors can live in this house. You must come!” he insisted when 
he saw her face. “I can’t leave you if Japanese men are to be 
allowed to come and go here. But where shall we go?” 

She stooped and picked up the bowl. 

“I have it already long planned,” she said softly. She glanced 
about the small courtyard. “Twice — didn’t know whether I 
could stay. There is an old general — did you see him last night? 
The one with the small white mustache?” 

“Yes,” he said, and his gorge rose. 

“Well, that one — once he saw me, and he asked for me to be 
brought in.” Disgust was dark upon her face. 

“Did Father send for you?” Martin cried. 

“Yes — didn’t know why, or I would not have gone. When 
I entered the main hall the old general was there.” 

“But— but— what did Father say?” Martin was bewildered. 
This was not like his father! 

“He said he thought modern young women could take care of 
themselves,” Siu-li said. A slight pink rose in her cheeks and 
she went on. “The truth is we had quarreled the day before, 
Father and I. He did not want me to go to a dance at the 
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Grand Hotel. I wanted to go and I went. So perhaps he was 
punishing me.” 

“It was not suitable punishment,” Martin cried. 

They stood full of a mutual anger. 

“We must go,” he repeated. 

“It could be to the northwest,” she said. “I have a friend who 
knows the way — a girl — soldier.” 

“Communist?” he asked. 

“Guerrilla,” she amended. 

“Where?” 

“I can send her a message for tonight. She comes and goes,” 
Siu-li replied. “She is here now in the city. When she goes back 
we can go with her. She has ways.” 

He thought hard for a moment. Into the northwest! It was 
the birthplace of bandits and war lords in the old days, the 
stronghold of Communists in the new. He had seen men from 
the northwest, camel drivers and traveling merchants, soldiers 
and wandering priests. They spoke with a burr upon their 
tongues that was foreign to him and they were more foreign to 
him than the Americans among whom he had lived. And he was 
loath to leave this home to which he had looked with longing 
all his years away from it. Life in Peking was easy and beautiful. 

“But not now,” he thought; and aloud he said, “It may as well 
be there as anywhere.” 

Siu-li wavered one moment before she spoke, but only one. 

“I also,” she said firmly. She looked down and saw the pewter 
bowl in her hand and in a gesture of recklessness she lifted 
it up and threw it over the wall. 

He was forever after to divide his life into two parts, that be- 
fore he knew Meng-an, and all that which came to him after- 
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wards. The question which he put to himself often was why he 
did not at once see her for what she was. But he did not. On 
the day on which he and Siu-li left their home witli her, he saw his 
sister’s friend as a small inconspicuous creature, so like a young 
boy in her peasant garb that it took faith to believe her a girl. 
He had seen plenty of girls in America, athletic girls, boyish girls, 
strongbodied and clear-eyed girls. But one always knew they 
were girls, Meng-an was without sex, he thought, looking at her 
again and again, even that first day. 

“Though why did I look at her so often?” he inquired of 
memory. 

She was not beautiful. An earnest face, a square, an unchang- 
ing mouth with small full lips, eyes very black and white, short 
shining black hair, skin as brown as a peasant’s and a slim 
breastless body, carried like the soldier she was, though she wore 
no uniform now. He said for days of hard journeying, always 
westward, that there was no allure in this little creature. She 
seldom talked and when she did she seemed purposely brusque 
and plain. But though she was small, she was merciless in her 
strength. She could walk endlessly and ride anything of a beast. 
Once she leaped astride a farmer’s ox as it pulled a wooden cart. 
And she had refused the motor car Siii4i had suggested bringing 
the day they started. 

“Why trouble ourselves with a machine we can use only for a 
few miles?” she said scornfully. 

He did not at that moment realize all that her Vv^ords meant. 
They had left home quite openly one clear summer’s day. Each 
carried a knapsack and no more. Their father never rose until 
noon, and Wang Ting meeting them at the gate smiled and 
bowed and said, as he hurried on : 

“You have a lucky day for your holiday.” 
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They had looked at each other and smiled behind his back. 

“A long holiday,” Martin had said. 

They had not walked more than half a day before Siu-li was 
exhausted. The sun grew hot. Meng-an, springing along, her 
cloth shoes silent in the dust, was merciful. 

“You will be able to walk more tomorrow,” she said. 

She kept watching for a vehicle and in a little while she 
stopped a farmer returning from market with his wheelbarrow 
empty and asked for a ride. He was willing enough, but when 
Meng-an bade Siu-li to seat herself he was less willing. 

“I thought it was to be you, girl soldier,” he complained. 

“It is the same — she is my friend,” Meng-an replied calmly, 
and so the farmer pushed Siu-li as far as he was going. 

“Why was he willing for you?” Martin inquired, curious to 
know this small creature’s power. 

“He knows we work for them,” Meng-an answered vaguely. 
“And I pass here often.” 

Everywhere it was the same. With an assurance that might 
have been impudent in another, Meng-an asked and was given. 
Village bakers gave her bread, at teashops she was given a pot of 
tea, and anywhere a small traveling restaurant keeper stirred up 
a bowl of noodles and vegetable oil and shook his head when 
she held out the cash. 

“We all work for the country,” he would say, a little pom- 
pously. 

They depended on Meng-an for everything and the more as 
they came into the northwest where she knew all and they knew 
nothing. By now Siu-li wore man’s clothing that she might walk 
more freely, and Martin wore peasant’s garments, and Meng-an 
wore the ragged boy’s clothing that she always put on when she 
entered land held by the enemy. They walked until noon, ate. 
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slept by the roadside, and walked again until midnight. This 
they did day after day until it became the habit of their lives. 
Every other thing they had once done now grew dreamlike in 
their memories. 

“I wonder if Father minds that we are gone?” Siu-li said one 
day as they rested for a moment. 

“He knows why we went,” Martin replied. 

Meng-an’s eyes were upon the bare and distant hills. 

“I have not seen my parents for six years,” she said suddenly. 

“Do you long for them?” Siu-li asked. 

“Sometimes,” Meng-an said. “Then I remember that if I return 
to them I return to all the old life — marriage to a man I do not 
know, a courtyard with the gates locked. And then I get up and 
go on.” 

She had never said so much. There was a flicker in her eyes 
as she spoke but no more. But Martin thought to himself that 
this small creature had felt things that he did not know. 

“Were you early betrodied?” he asked. 

She nodded, but did not speak, and he could not for decency 
ask again. 

All these days they had been walking through enemy-held 
country. Had they been without Meng-an they would have been 
stopped before this by enemy soldiers. But Meng-an knew how 
to come and go as a mouse does in a crowded house. Everywhere 
she was told by someone, a beggar, a farmer, a priest, if there 
were enemy soldiers near, and then she led them differently, by 
secret devious ways of her own. Never once did they meet the 
enemy face to face. 

“Though sometimes I do,” she told them. 

“What then?” Martin asked. He watched her while she an- 
swered. Upon that small inscrutable face he was beginning to 
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discern changes, slight to an unseeing eye but vivid to him. This 
girl could feel. 

“I always pretend to be a fool,” she said. “Like this — ” 

By some trick she threw her lower jaw crooked and crossed 
her eyes and looked an idiot. She straightened herself again. 

“Then they let me pass.” 

“I should think so,” Siu-li said laughing. 

But Martin said nothing. At this moment he was not sure 
whether a girl should be like this Meng-an. There she sat, on a 
side of the dusty road where they had stopped for a rest. Her 
hair was brown with dust, and dust lay in shadows on her face. 

“She is not beautiful,” he thought, “though brave.” 

And then that night they passed out of enemy-held country 
and into their own. He could feel the difference, or thought he 
could, even in the twilight air. Certainly people were more free 
in their talk and their laughter at the inn where they lodged, and 
there was much boasting of how this one and that had crept in 
and out of the enemy line. But Meng-an was the rhost changed 
of all. When they reached the inn she went into one room a 
while. A little later she came out for the evening meal. Martin 
had washed himself and changed his garments. But he was not 
prepared for what he now saw. A slim young soldier came out 
of the room Siu-H and Meng-an shared, a soldier in a clean 
khaki uniform, belted and buttoned and with a small pistol at 
the waist. It was Meng-an. When she saw him she saluted and 
gave him the smallest of smiles. It was the first she had ever 
given him. 

“You must go to our general,” Meng-an told him. Three days 
more had brought them to the stronghold of this Chinese army 
to which she belonged. For three days they had walked among a 
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tranquil people, tilling and working the land as though war were 
in another world. Night brought them to the camp itself, where 
he would go to the men’s division and Siu-ii and Meng-an to 
the women’s. They halted at the gate of the temple compound 
where guards stood. Once inside they must part. Thus Meng-an 
had paused to speak. 

“I will see him tonight,” she went on, “and when I have given 
him my secret messages from the old city, I will tell him of you. 
He will be glad, for he needs men like you.” 

Now Martin did not want to part from her. 

“When shall we see each other.?” he said boldly. 

The flicker in her eyes he could discern but not its meaning. 
Was it feeling for him or against him.? He did not know. 

“There are many meetings for us all,” she said, and whether 
it was promise or evasion he still did not know. And she gave 
him no time to think. She led the way inside the gate and they 
were parted. He was given food and a bed and by dark he slept 
as all sleptf because light at night meant oil and oil was money, 
and money must be spent on bullets for the enemy. 

At dawn he rose, called by a bugle, and after food Martin was 
summoned by a young man so carelessly clothed as a soldier that 
on the upper part of him he wore a farmer’s coat. 

“Are you the son of Liu Ming Chen.?” he inquired abruptly 
of Martin. 

“How do you know my father’s name.?” Martin asked. 

“We all know it,” the man replied. 

Martin was silenced by fear. Why should all here know the 
name of his quiet scholar father in Peking except now as a 
traitor ? He said nothing. 

“The general calls you,” the man said. “Follow me.” 

Without hesitation Martin followed and found himself in the 
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doorway of the cave house where the general lived at the back 
of the temple as many did here, among these high barren moun- 
tains. But this room was comfortable with furniture and the floor 
was rock swept clean. The general was not a fat old man but a 
young thin-bodied man in faded uniform. No one could have 
said he was anything more than another, except agile and clever, 
relentless if he were an enemy. 

“One tells me you know metals,”' he said to Martin without 
greeting. 

That one, Martin knew, was Meng-an. He wondered jealously 
if she knew this man well and if they were friends. He had 
missed her already, for when he woke he wondered if today he 
would see her and how and when. 

“It is true,” he replied. 

The young general looked at him shrewdly. 

“You left your father,” he said. 

“Yes,” Martin said. The man knew that! 

“Many leave their parents these days,” the general said 
gravely. “Once when I was a child I was sent to a Christian 
school. In their sacred book I found one day by chance words 
like this: ‘And a man’s foes shall be they of his own household.’ 
I who had been taught the doctrine of Wu Wei, I thought, ‘How 
evil are these Christians not to know filial duty!’ But the days are 
come.” He paused a second. “I, too, left my parents. We must 
seek a new foundation for the state, lest we be lost.” 

The general’s accent was not that of a peasant. 

“Did you go abroad,?” Martin asked. 

“Yes—who told you.?” the general replied. 

“No one— -but where.?” Martin asked again. 

“To Harvard and to Leipzig,” the general said. 

“And you are here,” Martin said. It was wonder enough. 
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“I would be nowhere else,” the general said. He hesitated a 
moment, and then went on. “Out of these inner regions will 
come those who will take back the land.” 

“But do these people know they are being attacked?” Martin 
asked. “They are so calm and they work in their fields as they 
always have.” 

“By day,” the general broke in. “By night they put down their 
hoes and take dieir guns. But by what good luck you came I 
cannot say. We lack iron, and there is ore in these hills. The 
rocks shine when they arc split. Is that iron? If it is, I will set 
about mining it out. It may be silver — and it is not so quickly 
useful. Do you see your task?” 

“Yes,” Martin said. He was looking at the seamed side of the 
cave as he answered. In the rocks was his task. He must find 
iron to make bullets for the enemy. 

“Have you any message for your father?” tlie general asked 
abruptly. “Meng-an will start for Peking tonight.” 

“She goes back?” Martin cried. 

“It is her work — to slip between the enemy armies and find 
out everything and bring me word.” 

“She told you of my father,” Martin said. 

The general nodded. 

“No, I have no message for him,” Martin said. 

The general nodded again. “Then you may go,” he told him. 

He did not see Meng-an again. When he reached his tent six 
men were waiting. When they saw him, they saluted. 

“We are to go with you into the hills,” they said. 

By some means they had with them the few tools he needed — 
pickaxes, baskets for rock fragments, materials for mapping, and 
rolls of bedding. 

“At once?” he asked. 
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“It is so ordered,” they replied. 

“But I must see someone before I go,” he protested. 

“We will wait a few minutes,” a soldier said, “at your com- 
mand.” 

“Let it not be longer, sir,” another said. “The general does 
not like delay.” 

No, he would not, Martin knew, thinking of that firm young 
figure. He had turned away and at the door of tlie women’s 
barracks he asked the girl soldier on guard for Siu-li, and was 
told to wait. 

She came a few moments later and quickly he told her his 
orders. 

“And you?” he asked. 

“I am to go into training, merely,” she said. 

“And Meng-an?” he asked, wanting only to hear of her and 
knowing very well that he knew more than Siu-li did. 

“I have not seen her,” Siu-li replied. ^ 

He knew he should tell nothing he had been told and yet he 
wanted some communication with that small creature slipping 
her lonely way among the enemy. He said in a low voice, too 
low for the waiting guard to hear: 

“If you see her today, tell her I said to take care for herself 
as she goes.” And then when he saw the astonishment in Siu-li’s 
eyes he added quickly, “She is more valuable than you know 
— ^to the cause, I mean.” 

But Siu-li was shrewd with the shrewdness of a woman. 

“I was about to ask you now that we are here if you regret 
coming, but I think I need not,” she said. 

He laughed sheepishly, feeling himself grow red. 

“No, you need not,” he agreed. “I am not sorry.” 
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Weeks passed him, and he spent them day upon day in 
searching the barren hills. They were not barren, he was be- 
ginning to discover. Under their sandy tawny surfaces there was 
rock and in the seams of the rock minerals. He walked up the 
steep beds of mountain streams, his eyes upon every glint and 
glitter. The men with him were well chosen, for they were men 
who belonged to the hills, who had spent their youth washing 
the streams for silver. 

“But is there iron.?” he asked them as he asked the hills 
themselves. 

“That we don’t know, for we never looked for it when there 
was silver,” they said. 

In their fashion they had mined some parts of the hills, and 
they led him to shallow pits they had dug. These he tapped and 
examined and tested the fragments he chose. Tliere was silver 
everywhere, but he could not find iron. 

“We may have to make our bullets of silver,” he thought 
grimly. 

The strange hills surrounded him, and silence was their at- 
mosphere. There seemed no life in them, and yet sometimes 
he came upon a monastery built out of sandy rock and seeming- 
in its shape and color so like a cliff that only a gate told the dif- 
ference. Inside the priests lived, silent so long that they could 
scarcely speak when he spoke, men whom the mountain winds 
had dried and beaten upon and bleached until they too were 
sand-colored. And yet everyone of them when he told them 
his task, were eager to help him and to show him certain dark 
ledges they had seen. Everyone of them knew that they had an 
enemy. 

Everywhere they knew. In the night under the endlessly clear 
skies and beneath the sharp stars heghought of those who were 
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farmers by day and soldiers by night, and he thought of priests 
who wanted no peace, and of his sister, who had been so tenderly 
reared, learning to march long hours and to fire a gun, and most 
of all and longest he thought of Meng-an making her lonely 
way in and out among the enemy. 

“She has the hardest and most dangerous work of us all,” he 
thought. When he thought of this his bitterness against his 
father heaped itself up with gall. “He betrays every one of us,” 
he thought. 

The filial piety he had been taught he put from him forever, 
that ancient teaching which had tied together the generations 
of his people. 

“I am no more his son,” he thought. And he thought, “We 
must build a new country, and every generation must be its own 
lawmaker.” 

“There is no iron,” he told the general. 

“There must be,” the general said. “Go back.” 

The hills were bitterly cold now with autumn. The foolish 
silver was rich everywhere. But the hills held nothing more. 
He had stayed a month, and then the cold rain had driven him 
down from the summit. And then it had seemed he must make 
report of having found nothing. And he knew, too— the long 
silent nights and the hot noons had told him — that he longed 
to see Meng-an, Had she come and gone safely He must know 
or thought he must. And so he had eome down. He had gone 
at once to Siu-li. But Siu-H was not there. She had been sent the 
day before with her regiment to a village to the east to make 
forays by night against an enemy garrison. He was sick with 
alarm when he heard it, and then dismayed because since she 
was gone there was no one, he could ask of Meng-an. Everyone 
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went about bis business here, and it was no one’s business to 
speak of Meng-an. And he had had to go then to the general. 

“Go back,” the general said now. 

And against his look there was no hope of refusal. Besides 
how could he say, “I cannot, until I have seen a certain woman,” 
and how could he even say, “I must hear first if Meng-an is 
safe.?” 

The general saw his hesitation. “We are still at war,” he said. 
“Why do you delay.?” 

“I do not,” Martin said doggedly. 

He went back that same day. 

He had lived in the hills so long now that when he thought 
of cities and of people they were words and nothing more. Had 
he once seen ships and trains and traveled upon them.? Even 
his memories of them were gone. He had for companions these 
men as dogged as himself and for his strength his own deter- 
mination that if there was iron in these hills he would find it. 
And if he had needed a spur to prod him he had it. One day 
when in an October as cold as winter where he was, he sat on 
a rock near a summit eating his bread and salt fish, at noon, he 
saw even there an airplane. It flew well above the mountain top 
and yet close enough for him to see it. It was an enemy plane! 
He could see its markings clearly above him as he looked up 
at it. It sank a little as though it saw him, then rose and sped 
on. An enemy plane over these far, inner mountains! He swal- 
lowed his food quickly and called his men. They were eating 
fifty feet below him in a shallow valley. He had climbed out of 
it to see the hills while he ate. 

“Come on!” he cried, and when they were come he said, “We 
must make haste if the enemy has down as far as this.” 
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They had worked longer after that, and every day they 
searched the skies. There were no planes for ten days more, and 
then eleven planes flew over them like wild geese. 

That was the day he found iron. He found it early in the 
morning, low, near the base of the peak upon which he had 
spent uselessly nearly fifteen days. He had gone too high. The 
iron was old, and aeons had driven the deposits deep into the 
bowels of the mountains. 

“Have I been looking too high, everywhere?” he asked 
himself. 

He was so excited by this possible thing that he went no 
higher. He covered half the base of the mountain by noon and 
in seven places he found signs of iron, whether it was seven dif- 
ferent places or all one great rich vein he did not know. But 
when he sat down at noon, he ate his bread in such excitement 
that he could scarcely swallow. 

Then it was he heard the planes, and looking up he saw 
their geesehke passage. The sight might only yesterday have 
filled him with despair. But today he shook his fist at them and 
widi his mouth filled with bread he shouted: 

“We have our bullets for you!” 

Now he could go back with good news. He was even glad 
that he had found iron in autumn instead of spring. Soon it 
would be too cold for the enemy planes to fly over the inland, 
and during the winter months the mines could be planned and 
made ready. He had long talks about machinery with his men. 
When he thought of machinery for mines he was troubled. 
How could they construct and haul and place those great masses ? 
But these men had been miners without such aid. Bamboo and 
ropes and wooden buckets were their utensils, and Maitin lis- 
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tened to them. “A little more than they have had and it will be 
much,” he thought as they went on. 

Everywhere through the countryside there were signs of au- 
tumn. The harvests were good, and the farmers grew bold to 
reap them, because few airplanes came now to bomb. 

“In the summer we spend half the day in our bomb huts,” 
they told Martin. “Well, it’s cool there!” they said, grinning with 
mischief. “Well, Ave have had bandits of many kinds,” another 
said. Wherever he went there was no talk of hardship or sur- 
render, only of how work could be done, whether the enemy 
came or not. 

“I wish my father could be here,” he thought, “If he saw these 
people, could he still betray tliera.?” 

The thought of his father was like a sore in his heart. What- 
ever he did, he thought, it would not be enough to atone for his 
father. And when he thought of Meng-an he asked himself 
what right he had, the son of a traitor, to think of her. 

In this mood he walked the miles back to the encampment 
and, Avithout asking of his sister or Meng-an, he w^ent, dusty 
as he was, to report to the general. In his hand he carried the 
fragments of rock and he laid them upon the table. 

“I have found iron,” he said simply, “and plenty of it.” The 
news was enough of itself. 

The general took up the rocks as though they were gold, 

“Better than gold,” he said. And then AArhen he had examined 
them he looked up at Martin. “When can you go back?” he 
asked. 

“Today, if you bid me,” Martin replied steadily. 

But the general laughed. “Now you arc taught,” he said. “It is 
the ansAA^er I wanted. But you shall not go today. We must make 
our plans.” 
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“There is not much time before winter comes down,” Martin 
said doggedly. 

“Not much, but a day or two,” the general said, “and that is 
long enough for everything. I have news for you. Do you re- 
member my little spy?” 

“Meng-an?” Her name flew out of Martin’s mouth like a bird 
from a cage. 

The general nodded. “How did you know her name?’* he 
asked, surprised. 

“She brought my sister and me here,” Martin said. 

“Do you have a sister?” the general demanded of him. “And 
if you have, why did you not tell me?” 

“There was no need,” Martin said. 

But the general struck a bell on his table. “She must come 
here, too,” he said. “This news is for both of your father’s chil- 
dren.” 

A soldier appeared. 

“Go and fetch — what is her name?” 

“Siu-li,” Martin said. “Of the Third Regiment.” 

“Surname Liu, name Siu-li, of the Third Regiment,” the gen- 
eral ordered. “And tell Meng-an to come also.” 

“So!” the soldier cried as he had been taught, and saluting he 
hurried away. 

At the mention of his father Martin was afraid. What would 
the general call good news except that a traitor had been killed ? 
If this was the news he must warn Siu-li first. They must show 
no grief. He thought quickly. 

“Sir,” he asked, “may I speak first with my sister? If some- 
thing has befallen our father, it will be better to prepare her for 
it.” 

“Nothing has befallen him,” the general replied. He was turn- 
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ing the fragments of rocks over in his hands, dreaming of the 
precious stuff they held. 

So there "was nothing to do except to wait. 

“Sit down,” the general said and he sat down. It was very hard 
to wait. The general was looking at the rock now through a 
small hand microscope. 

Then in a while they heard the light quick tread of feet trained 
to march, the feet of girl soldiers. The general put down his 
microscope and looked up. The door curtains opened. Two 
straight slender girls in uniform stood there. They saluted and 
stood at attention, Meng-an and Siu-li. Martin smiled at Siu-ii 
and looked at Meng-an. His heart rose on a great wave of pride. 
These two girls in the old days would have been sheltered, help- 
less creatures behind a courtyard wall; Siu-li even a few months 
ago had been in her way useless. 

“Is this your sister.?” the general asked of Martin, but gazing 
at Siu-li. 

“It is she,” Martin said, rising to his feet. 

“Be at ease, all of you,” the general said. He seemed to have 
forgotten why he had called Meng-an here, “Be seated,” he told 
Siu-li, without taking his eyes from her face. “I have not seen 
you before,” he said. 

Siu-Ii blushed a little. The uniform, her straight-cut hair, the 
pistol at her belt, her feet in hard leather shoes, none of these 
could hide what she was, a soft-eyed girl. Those large soft eyes 
she now turned upon the young general as full of coquetry as 
though she wore a silk robe and had jewels in her hair. 

“I did not know you wished it,” she said demurely. 

“But I do,” the general said. 

Meng-an looked at Martin, In her eyes he saw that flickering 
— it was laughter, surely. He smiled to answer it. It was pleasant 
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to communicate thus with her over those other two. Then Meng- 
an coughed a small dry cough, and the general glanced at her 
and remembered. 

“Ah, you also,” he said, but his voice was very different to her. 
“Yes, and now repeat what you told me. Who told you that the 
enemy is about to march southward and how we can surprise 
that march?” 

“Wang Ting,” Meng-an replied. 

“Wang Ting!” Siu-li cried. “But he is my father’s secretary!” 

Meng-an did not turn her head. She continued to make report, 
her eyes upon the general’s face. “He is sent by his master. Of 
himself he knows nothing, but his master is in a position to 
know much and will be as long as his life is spared by the 
enemy. If they find out he will die. But until that time, I go to 
a certain small teashop and there I can be told.” 

All this Meng-an said in her even voice as though what she 
said was nothing. » 

“If I had known there was also you,” the general said to Siu-Ii 
as though she were the only one in the room, “I would have told 
you at once what your father was. He has been for us since the 
city fell. Why do you think this little spy comes and goes except 
to bring me news from your father?” 

Now Siu-li turned upon Meng-an. “And you did not tell me!” 

“How did I know what you thought of your father?” Meng-an 
retorted. “And I have my orders against talk about him with 
anyone,” she added. 

“And you,” the general said to Martin, “you I wanted to try, 
to see if you were fit to be your father’s son. When you did not 
give up until you found the iron we need, I said, ‘He is fit.’ ” 

“You knew I doubted my father?” Martin asked slowly. 
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“Your father begged me in a letter to tell you what he was, 
when I saw the time was right,” the general replied. 

They sat, these impetuous two, the modern son and daughter 
of an old Confucian scholar, and humbled themselves in their 
knowledge. Then suddenly Siu-li began to weep. She turned to 
Martin. 

“We — we were very unjust!” she whispered. 

“Yes,” Martin said in a daze, “yes, we were.” He thought of 
his old father in the midst of the comings and goings of the 
enemy in his house, holding his life as lightly as a toy in his 
hands, and he cleared his throat. “I wish we could tell him so,” 
he said, 

“I will tell him,” Meng-an said calmly. 

“Don’t cry!” the general said suddenly to Siu-li. 

She looked at him, her great eyes dewy with tears and very 
beautiful. 

“How caml help it?” she said piteously, “I have been a wicked 
daughter. I ought to have known my father couldn’t— be what 
we thought he was!” 

“I say you are not to weep any more!” the general shouted. “I 
cannot bear it,” he added in a gentler voice. 

And then Martin felt his own eyes caught by someone’s gaze, 
and looked up, and there were Meng-an’s eyes, holding his, and 
this time it was as though their hands clasped. And suddenly his 
heart inquired, “Is there any reason now?” and then answered 
itself, “There is no reason.” 

“Now this is all settled,” the general said hastily, “and it is time 
we went back to our work.” His eyes took leave of Siu-li s soft 
black ones, though unwillingly. “Let us proceed,” he said sharply. 
“Soldiers, attention!” 
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Martin rose, Siu-li and Meng-an leaped to their feet, saluted, 
wheeled, and marched out. . 

The general stared after them and sighed. Then he smiled at 
Martin. 

“You are in love with that little spy of mine,” he said. 

“How — who — Martin stammered. 

“Ah, I saw it,” the general said calmly. “Well, why not? 
Everything must go on the same in wartime. Well, you may 
have my little spy. Tell her so. But she must go on working. We 
must all go on working.” 

“Yes, sir,” Martin said. He was dazed with tlie general’s calm- 
ness over the most enormous thing in the world. Then even as 
he looked at the general he saw a strange thing happening. Over 
that firm stern young face he saw a soft sheepish smile appear 
that turned the general at once into an ordinary young man such 
as may be seen any spring day in any country. 

“Your sister has very fine eyes,” he said abruptly. 

“They have been so considered,” Martin replied. 

The general looked startled. “I suppose so,” he said unwill- 
ingly. He reflected a moment, still staring at Martin without 
seeing him. 

“Why not?” he demanded after a moment. 

“Why not, indeed?” Martin replied. “As you said, sir, even in 
war everything must go on as usual.” 

They looked at each other for the least part of a moment 
longer and suddenly they laughed, and then, sharing this laughter 
in their youth like a cup of wine between them, they laughed 
again for pure pleasure. 
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LD Mrs. Wang knew of course that there was a war. 
Everybody had known for a long time that there was 
war going on and that Japanese were killing Chinese. 
But still it was not real and no more than hearsay since none of 
the Wangs had been killed. The Village of Three Mile Wangs 
on the flat banks of the Yellow River, which was old Mrs. Wang’s 
clan village, had never even seen a Japanese. This was how they 
came to be talking about Japanese at all. 

It was evening and early summer, and after her supper Mrs. 
Wang had climbed the dike steps, as she did every jday, to see 
how high the river had risen. She was much more afraid of the 
river than of the Japanese. She knew what the river would do. 
And one by one the villagers had followed her up the dike, and 
now they stood staring down at the malicious yellow water, 
curling along like a lot of snakes, and biting at the high dike 
banks. 

“I never saw it as high as this so early,” Mrs. Wang said. She 
sat down on a bamboo stool that her grandson, Little Pig, had 
brought for her, and spat into the water. 

“It’s worse than the Japanese, this old devil of a river,” Little 
Pig said recklessly. 

'Tool!” Mrs. Wang said quickly. “The river god will hear you. 
Talk about something else.” 

So they had gone on talking about the Japanese. . . . How, for 
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instance, asked Wang, the baker, who was old Mrs. Wang’s 
nephew twice removed, would they know the Japanese when 
they saw them? 

Mrs. Wang at this point said positively, “You’ll know them. I 
once saw a foreigner. He was taller than the eaves of my house 
and he had mud-colored hair and eyes the color of a fish’s eyes. 
Anyone who does not look like us — that is a Japanese.” 

Everybody listened to her since she was the oldest woman in 
the village and whatever she said settled something. 

Then Little Pig spoke up in his disconcerting way, “You can’t 
see them, Grandmother. They hide up in the sky in airplanes.” 

Mrs. Wang did not answer immediately. Once she would have 
said positively, “I shall not believe in an airplane until I see it.” 
But so many things had been true which she had not believed — 
the Empress, for instance, whom she had not believed dead, was 
dead. The Republic, again, she had not believed in because she 
did not know what it was. She still did not know, but they had 
said for a long time there had been one. So now she merely stared 
quietly about the dike where they all sat around her. It was very 
pleasant and cool, and she felt nothing mattered if the river did 
not rise to flood, 

“I don’t believe in the Japanese,” she said flatly. 

They laughed at her a little, but no one spoke. Someone lit her 
pipe — it was Little Pig’s wife, who was her favorite, and she 
smoked it. 

“Sing, Little Pig!” someone called. 

So Little Pig began to sing an old song in a high quavering 
voice, and old Mrs. Wang listened and forgot the Japanese. The 
evening was beautiful, the sky so clear and still that the willows 
overhanging the dike were reflected even in the muddy water. 
Everything was at peace. The thirty-odd houses which made up 
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the village straggled along beneath them. Nothing could break 
this peace. After all, the Japanese were only human beings. 

“I doubt those airplanes,” she said mildly to Little Pig when 
he stopped singing. 

But without answering her, he went on to another song. 

Year in and year out she had spent the summer evenings like 
this on the dike. The first time she was seventeen and a bride, 
and her husband had shouted to her to come out of the house 
and up the dike, and she had come, blushing and twisting her 
hands together, to hide among the women while the men roared 
at her and made jokes about her. All the same, they had liked 
her. “A pretty piece of meat in your bowl,” they had said to her 
husband. “Feet a trifle big,” he had answered deprecatingly. 
But she could see he was pleased, and so gradually her shyness 
went away. 

He, poor man, had been drowned in a flood when he was still 
young. And it had taken her years to get him prayed out of 
Buddhist purgatory. Finally she had grown tired of it, what with 
the child and the land all on her back, and so when the priest 
said coaxingly, “Another ten pieces of silver and hell be out en- 
tirely,” she asked, “What’s he got in there yet?” 

“Only his right hand,” the priest said, encouraging her. 

Well, then, her patience broke. Ten dollars! It would feed 
them for the winter. Besides, she had had to hire labor for her 
share of repairing the dike, too, so there would be no more 
floods. 

“If it’s only one hand, he can pull himself out,” she said firmly. 

She often wondered if he had, poor silly fellow. As like as not, 

she had often thought gloomily in the night, he was still lying 

diere, waiting for her to do something about it. That was the 

sort of man he was. Well, some day, perhaps, when Litde Pig’s 

® 
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wife had had die first baby safely and she had a little extra, she 
might go back to finish him out of purgatory. There was no real 
hurry, though. . . . 

“Grandmother, you must go in,” Little Pig’s wife’s soft voice 
said. “There is a mist rising from the river now that the sun is 
gone.” 

“Yes, I suppose I must,” old Mrs. Wang agreed. She gazed at 
the river a moment. That river — it was full of good and evil 
together. It would water the fields when it was curbed and 
checked, but then if an inch were allowed it, it crashed through 
like a roaring dragon. That was how her husband had been 
swept away — careless, he was, about his bit of the dike. He was 
always going to mend it, always going to pile more earth on top 
of it, and then in a night the river rose and broke through. He 
had run out of the house, and she had climbed on the roof with 
the child and had saved herself and it while he was drowned. 
Well, they had pushed the river back again behind its dikes, and 
it had stayed there this time. Every day she herself walked up 
and down the length of the dike for which the village was 
responsible and examined it. The men laughed and said, “If any- 
thing is wrong with the dikes, Granny wall tell us.” 

It had never occurred to any of them to move the village away 
from the river. The Wangs had lived there for generations, and 
some had always escaped the floods and had fought the river 
more fiercely than ever afterward. 

.Little Pig suddenly stopped singing. 

“The moon is coming up!” he cried. “That’s not good. Air- 
planes come out on moonlight nights.” 

“Where do you learn all this about airplanes?” old Mrs. Wang 
exclaimed. “It is tiresome to me,” she added, so severely that no 
one spoke. In this silence, leaning upon the arm of Little Pig’s 
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wife, she descended slowly the earthen steps which led down 
into the village, using her long pipe in the other hand as a walk- 
ing stick. Behind her the villagers came down, one by one, to 
bed. No one moved before she did, but none stayed long after 
her. 

And in her own bed at last, behind the blue cotton mosquito 
curtains which Little Pig’s wife fastened securely, she fell peace- 
fully asleep. She had lain awake a little while thinking about the 
Japanese and wondering why they wanted to fight. Only very 
coarse persons wanted wars. In her mind she saw large coarse 
persons. If they came one must wheedle them, she thought, invite 
them to drink tea, and explain to them, reasonably — only why 
should they come to a peaceful farming village . . . ? 

So she was not in the least prepared for Little Pig’s wife 
screaming at her that the Japanese had come. She sat up in bed 
muttering, “The tea bowls — the tea—” 

“Grandmother, there’s no time!” Little Pig’s wife screamed. 
“They’re here — they’re here!” 

“Where?” old Mrs. Wang cried, now awake. 

“In the sky!” Little Pig’s wife wailed. 

They had all run out at that, into the clear early dawn, and 
gazed up. There, like wild geese flying in autumn, were great 
birdlike shapes. 

“But what are they?” old Mrs. Wang cried. 

And then, like a silver egg dropping, something drifted straight 
down and fell at the far end of the village in a field. A fountain 
of earth flew up, and they ail ran to see it. There was a hole thirty 
feet across, as big as a pond. They were so astonished they could 
not speak, and then, before anyone could say anything, another 
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and another egg began to fall and everybody was running, run- 
ning . . . 

Everybody, that is, but Mrs. Wang. When Little Pig’s wife 
seized her hand to drag her along, old Mrs. Wang pulled away 
and sat down against the bank of the dike. 

“I can’t run,” she remarked. “I haven’t run in seventy years, 
since before my feet were bound. You go on. Where’s Little 
Pig?” She looked around. Little Pig was already gone. “Like his 
grandfather,” she remarked, “always the hrst to run.” 

But Little Pig’s wife would not leave her, not, that is, until 
old Mrs. Wang reminded her that it was her duty. 

“If Little Pig is dead,” she said, “then it is necessary that his 
son be born alive.” And when the girl still hesitated, she struck 
at her gently with her pipe. “Go on — go on,” she exclaimed. 

So unwillingly, because now they could scarcely hear each 
other speak for the roar of the dipping planes, Little Pig’s wife 
went on with the others. 

By now, although only a few minutes had passed, the village 
was in ruins and the straw roofs and wooden beams were blaz- 
ing. Everybody was gone. As they passed they had shrieked at 
old Mrs. Wang to come on, and she had called back pleasantly: 

“I’m coming — I’m coming!” 

But she did not go. She sat quite alone watching now what 
was an extraordinary spectacle. For soon other planes came, from 
where she did not know, but they attacked the first ones. The 
sun came up over the fields of ripening wheat, and in the clear 
summery air the planes wheeled and darted and spat at each 
other. When this was over, she thought, she would go back into 
the village and see if anything was left. Here and there a wall 
stood, supporting a roof. She could not see her own house from 
here. But she was not unused to %var. Once bandits had looted 
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their village, and houses had been burned then, too. Well, now it 
had happened again. Burning houses one could see often, but 
not this darting silvery shining battle in the air. She understood 
none of it — not what those things were, nor how they stayed up 
in the sky. She simply sat, growing hungry, and watching. 

“Fd like to see one close,” she said aloud. And at that moment, 
as though in answer, one of them pointed suddenly downward, 
and, wheeling and twisting as though it were wounded, it fell 
head down in a field which Little Pig had ploughed only yester- 
day for soybeans. And in an instant the sky was empty again, 
and there was only this wounded thing on the ground and 
herself. 

She hoisted herself carefully from the earth. At her age she 
need be afraid of nothing. She could, she decided, go and see 
what it was. So, leaning on her bamboo pipe, she made her way 
slowly across the fields. Behind her in the sudden stillness two 
or three village dogs appeared and followed, creeping close to 
her in their terror. When they drew near to the faliefi plane, they 
barked furiously. Then she hit them with her pipe. 

“Be quiet,” she scolded, “there’s already been noise enough to 
split my ears!” 

She tapped the airplane. 

“Metal,” she told the dogs. “Silver, doubtless,” she added. 
Melted up, it would make them all rich. 

She walked around it, examining it closely. What made it fly.? 
It seemed dead. Nothing moved or made a sound within it. 
Then, coming to the side to which it tipped, she saw a young 
man in it, slumped into a heap in a little seat. The dogs growled, 
but she struck at them again and they fell back. 

“Are you dead?” she inquired politely. 

The young man moved a little at her voice, but did not speak. 
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She drew nearer and peered into the hole in which he sat. His 
side was bleeding. 

^‘Wounded!” she exclaimed. She took his wrist. It was warm, 
but inert, and when she let it go, it dropped against the side of 
the hole. She stared at him. He had black hair and a dark skin 
like a Chinese and still he did not look like a Chinese. 

“He must be a Soutlierner,” she thought. Weil, the chief thing 
was, he was alive. 

“You had better come out,” she remarked. “I’ll put some herb 
plaster on your side.” 

The young man muttered something dully. 

“What did you say?” she asked. But he did not say it again, 

“I am still quite strong,” she decided after a moment. So she 
reached in and seized him about the waist and pulled him out 
slowly, panting a good deal. Fortunately he was rather a little 
fellow and very light. When she had him on the ground, he 
seemed to find his feet; and he stood shakily and clung to her, 
and she held him up. 

“Now if you can walk to my house,” she said, “111 see if it is 
there.” 

Then he said something, quite clearly. She listened and could 
not understand a word of it. She pulled away from him and 
stared. 

“What’s that?” she asked. 

He pointed at the dogs. They were standing growling, their 
ruffs up. Then he spoke again, and as he spoke he crumpled to 
the ground. The dogs fell on him, so that she had to beat them 
off with her hands, 

“Get away!” she shouted. “Who told yot4 to kill him?” 

And then, when they had slunk back, she heaved him some- 
how onto- her back; and, trembling, half carrying, half pulling 
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him, she dragged him to the ruined village and laid him in the 
street v^hile she went to find her house, taking the dogs with her. 

Her house was quite gone. She found the place easily enough. 
This was where it should be, opposite the water gate into the 
dike. She had always watched that gate herseh. Miraculously it 
was not injured now, nor was the dike broken. It would be easy 
enough to rebuild the house. Only, for the present, it was gone. 

So she went back to the young man. He was lying as she had 
left him, propped against the dike, panting and very pale. He 
had opened his coat and he had a little bag from which he was 
taking out strips of cloth and a bottle of something. And again he 
spoke, and again she understood nothing. Then he made signs 
and she saw it was water he wanted, so she took up a broken 
pot from one of many blown about the street, and, going up the 
dike, she filled it with river water and brought it down again 
and washed his wound, and she tore off the strips he made from 
the rolls of bandaging. He knew how to put the cloth over the 
gaping wound and he made signs to her, and she followed these 
signs. All the time he was trying to tell her something, but she 
could understand nothing. 

“You must be from the South, sir,” she said. It was easy to see 
that he had education. He looked very clever. “I have heard your 
language is different from ours.” She laughed a little to put him 
at his ease, but he only stared at her somberly with dull eyes. So 
she said brightly, “Now if I could find something for us to eat, 
it would be nice.” 

He did not answer. Indeed he lay back, panting still more 
heavily, and stared into space as though she had not spoken. 

“You would be better with food,” she went on. “And so would 
I,” she added. She was beginning to feel unbearably hungry. 

It occurred to her that in Wang, the baker’s, shop there might 
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be some bread. Even if it were dusty with fallen mortar, it would 
still be bread. She would go and see. But before she went she 
moved the soldier a little so that he lay in the edge of shadow 
cast by a willow tree that grew in the bank of the dike. Then 
she went to the baker’s shop. The dogs -were gone. 

The baker’s shop was, like everything else, in ruins. No one 
was there. At first she saw nothing but the mass of crumpled 
eardien walls. But then she remembered that the oven was just 
inside the door, and the door frame still stood erect, supporting 
one end of the roof. She stood in this frame, and, running her 
hand in underneath the fallen roof inside, she felt the wooden 
cover of the iron caldron. Under this there might be steamed 
bread. She worked her arm delicately and carefully in. It took 
quite a long time, but, even so, clouds of lime and dust almost 
choked her. Nevertheless she was right. She squeezed her hand 
under the cover and felt the firm smooth skin of the big steamed 
bread rolls, and one by one she drew out four. 

“It’s hard to kill an old thing like me,” she remarked cheerfully 
to no one, and she began to eat one of the roils as she -walked 
back. If she had a bit of garlic and a bowl of tea— but one 
couldn’t have everything in these times. 

It was at this moment that she heard voices. When she came 
in sight of the soldier, she saw surrounding him a crowd of other 
soldiers, who had apparently come from nowhere. They -were 
staring down at the wounded soldier, whose eyes were now closed. 

“Where did you get this Japanese, Old Mother.?” they .shouted 
at her. 

“What Japanese.?” she asked, coming to them. 

“This onel” they shouted. 

“Is he a Japanese.?” she cried in the greatest astonishment- “But 
he looks like us — his eyes are black, his skin—” 
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“Japanese!” one of them shouted at her. 

“Well,” she said quietly, “he dropped out of the sky ” 

“Give me that bread!” another shouted. 

“Take it,” she said, “all except this one for him.” 

“A Japanese monkey eat good bread.?” the soldier shouted. 

“I suppose he is hungry also,” old Mrs. Wang replied. She 
began to dislike these men. But then, she had always disliked 
soldiers. 

“I wish you would go away,” she said. “What are you doing 
here.? Our village has always been peaceful.” 

“It certainly looks very peaceful now,” one of the men said, 
grinning, “as peaceful as a grave. Do you know who did that, 
Old Mother.? The Japanese!” 

“I suppose so,” she agreed. Then she asked, “Why? That’s 
what I don’t understand,” 

“Why? Because they want our land, that’s why!” 

“Our land!” she repeated. “Why, they can’t have our land!” 

“Never!” they shouted. • 

But all this time while they were talking and chewing the 
bread they had divided among tliemselves, they were watching 
the eastern horizon. 

“Why do you keep looking east?” old Mrs. Wang now asked. 

“The Japanese are coming from there,” the man replied who 
had taken the bread. 

“Are you running away from them?” she asked, surprised. 

“There are only a handful of us,” he said apologetically, “We 
were left to guard a village— Pao An, in the county of—” 

“I know that village,” old Mrs. Wang interrupted. “You 
needn’t tell me. I was a girl there. How is the old Pao who 
keeps the teashop in the main street? He’s my brother.” 

“Everybody is dead there,” the man replied. “The Japanese 
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have taken it— a great army o£ men came witli their foreign guns 
and tanks, so what could we do?” 

“Of course, only run,” she agreed. Nevertheless she felt dazed 
and sick. So he was dead, that one brother she had left! She was 
now the last of her father’s family. 

But the soldiers were straggling away again leaving her alone. 

“They’ll be coming, those little black dwarfs,” they were say- 
ing. “We’d best go on.” 

Nevertheless, one lingered a moment, the one who had taken 
the bread, to stare down at the young wounded man, who lay 
with his eyes shut, not having moved at all. 

“Is he dead?” he inquired. Then, before Mrs. Wang could 
answer, he pulled a short knife out of his belt. “Dead or not, I’ll 
give him a punch or two with this — ” 

But old Mrs. Wang pushed his arm away. 

“No, you won’t,” she said with authority, “If he is dead, then 
there is no use in sending him into purgatory all in pieces. I am 
a good Buddhist myself.” 

The man laughed. “Oh well, he is dead,” he answered; and 
then, seeing his comrades already at a distance, he ran after them. 

A Japanese, was he? Old Mrs. Whng, left alone with this inert 
figure, looked at him tentatively. He was very young, she could 
see, now that his eyes were closed. His hand, limp in uncon- 
sciousness, looked like a boy’s hand, unformed and still growing. 
She felt his wrist but could discern no pulse. She leaned over 
him and held to Ms lips tlie half of her roil which she had not 
eaten. 

“Eat,” she said very loudly and distinctly. “Bread I” 

But there was no answer.. Evidently he was dead. He must 
have died while she was getting the bread out of the oven. 

There was notliing to do then but to finish the bread herself, 
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And when that was done, she wondered if she ought not to fol- 
low after Litde Pig and his wife and all the villagers. The sun 
was mounting and it was growing hot. If she were going, she 
had better go. But first she would climb tlie dike and see what 
the direction was. They had gone straight west, and as far as eye 
could look westward was a great plain. She might even see a 
good-sized crowd miles away. Anyway, she could see the next 
village, and they might all be there. 

So she climbed the dike slowly, getting very hot. There was a 
slight breeze on top of the dike and it felt good. She was 
shocked to see the river very near the top of the dike. Why, it 
had risen in the last hour! 

“You old demon!” she said severely. Let the river god hear it if 
he lilced. He was evil, that he was — so to threaten flood when 
there had been all this other trouble. 

She stooped and bathed her cheeks and her wrists. The water 
was quite cold, as though with fresh rains somewhere. Then she 
stood up and gazed around her. To the west there was nothing 
except in the far distance the soldiers still half-running, and be- 
yond them the blur of the next village, which stood on a long 
rise of ground. She had better set out for that village. Doubtless 
Little Pig and his wife were there waiting for her. 

• Just as she was about to climb down and start out, she saw 
something on the eastern horizon. It was at first only an im- 
mense cloud of dust. But, as she stared at it, very quickly it be- 
came a lot of black dots and shining spots. Then she saw what it 
was. It was a lot of men— an army. Instantly she knew what 
army. 

“That’s the Japanese,” she thought. Yes, above them were the 
buzzing silver planes. They circled about, seeming to search for 
someone. 
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“I don’t know who you’re looking for,” she muttered, “unless 
it’s me and Little Pig and his wife. We’re the only ones left. 
You’ve already killed my brother Pao.” 

She had almost forgotten that Pao was dead. Now she remem- 
bered it acutely. He had such a nice shop — always clean, and the 
tea good and the best meat dumplings to be had and the price 
always the same. Pao was a good man. Besides, what about his 
wife and his seven children? Doubtless they were all killed, too. 
Now these Japanese were looking for her. It occurred to her that 
on the dike she could easily be seen. So she clambered hastily 
down. 

It was when she was about halfway down that she thought 
of the water gate. This old river — it had been a curse to them 
since time began. ’Why should it not make up a little now for 
all the wickedness it had done? It was plotting wickedness again, 
trying to steal over its banks. Well, why not? She wavered a 
moment. It was a pity, of course, that the young dead Japanese 
would be swept into the flood. He was a nice-looking boy, and 
she had saved him from being stabbed. It was not quite the same 
as saving his life, of course, but still it was a little the same. If he 
had been alive, he would have been saved. She went over to him 
and tugged at him until he lay well near the top of the bank._ 
Then she went down again. 

She knew perfectly how to open the Water gate. Any child 
knew how to open the sluice for crops. But she knew also how 
to swing open the whole gate. The question was, could she open 
it quickly enough to get out of the way? 

“I’m only one old woman,” she muttered. She hesitated a sec- 
ond more. Well, it would be a pity not to see what sort of a baby 
Little Pig’s wife would have, but one could not see everything. 
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She had seen a great deal in this life. There was an end to what 
one could see, anyway. 

She glanced again to the east. There were the Japanese coming 
across the plain. They were a long clear line of black, dotted 
with thousands of glittering points. If she opened this gate, the 
impetuous water would roar toward them, rushing into the 
plains, rolling into a wide lake, drowning them, maybe. Cer- 
tainly they could not keep on marching nearer and nearer to her 
and to Little Pig and his wife who were waiting for her. Well, 
Little Pig and his wife — they would wonder about her — ^but they 
would never dream of this. It would make a good story — she 
would have enjoyed telling it. 

She turned resolutely to the gate. Well, some people fought 
with airplanes and some with guns, but you could fight with a 
river, too, if it were a wicked one like this one. She wrenched 
out a huge wooden pin. It was slippery with silvery green moss. 
The rill of water burst into a strong jet. When she wrenched one 
more pin, the rest would give way themselves. She began pulling 
at it, and felt it slip a little from its hole. 

“I might be able to get myself out of purgatory with this,” she 
thought, “and maybe they’ll let me have that old man of mine, 
too. What’s a hand of his to all this ? Then we’ll—” 

. The pin slipped away suddenly, and the gate burst flat against 
her and knocked her breath away. She had only time to gasp, 
to the fiver: 

“Come on, you old demon!” 

Then she felt it seize her and lift her up to the sky. It was 
beneath her and around her. It rolled her joyfully hither and 
thither, and then, holding her close and enfolded, it went rush- 
ing against the enemy. 


